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Ihu^s clamor frustratur btamteu 

VIBO. iBn. Ti. 499. 

' ■ T he Weak voice deceives their fasping threats. 

DKYBEN. 

I HAVE r^eWed priyate advice from some of my 
correspondents, that if { would give my paper a 
general ri)n, I should ^ake care to season it with 
scandal. I haye indeed observed of late that few 
writings sell which are not filled with great names 
and illustrious titles. The reader generally casts 
his eye upon a new book, and, if he finds several 
letters separated from one another by a dash, he 
\\kjJA it up a^d peruses it with great satisfaction. 
4Ln M and an A, a T and an r*, with a short line 

* ili'aiidan b means Marlboroogh, and T andao r moans 
Treasurer. 
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between them, has sold many insipid pamphlets* 
Nay, I have known a whole edition go off by Tirtiie 
of two or three welUwritten S^ c ■ s, 

A sprinkling of the words ^ faction, French- 
nan, papist, plunderer,' and the like significwnt 
tpnns, in an italic character, haTe also a yery good 
effect upon the eye of the purchaser ; not to men* 
tion ^scribbler, liar, rogue, rascal, knaTe, and yiU 
Iain,' withont whidi it is impossible to carry on a 
modem controversy. 

Our party writers are so sensible of the secret 
virtue of an inuendo to recommend their produc* 

tions, that of late they never mention the Q n 

or P 1 at length, though they speak of them 

with honour, and with that deference which is due 
to them from every private person. It gives a se- 
cret satisfaction to a peruser of these mysterious 
works, that he is able to decypher them without 
help, and, by the strength of his own natural pdrts, 
to fill up a blank space^ or make out a word that 
has only the first or last letter to it. 

Some of our authors indeed, when they would 
be more satirical than ordinary, omit only the vow- 
els of a great raao^s name, and fall most uomerci. 
fully upon all the consonants. This way of writing 
was first of all introduced by T — m B — wn% of fa. 
cetioUfi memory, who, after having gutted a proper 
name of all its intermediate vowt^s, used to plant 
it in his works, and make as free with it as he 
pleaned, without any danger of the sti^ite. 

That I may imitate these celebrated authors, and 
publish a paper which sliall bo more taking Ibah 
ordinary, 1 have here drawn up a very curious libel, 
in which a reader of penetration will find a great 
deal of cooceaJed satire, and, if he be acquainted 

♦ Tom Browa. 
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with the present posture ef affairs, wiH easHjr disco. 
Tor the meaning of it. 

^ If there are four persons in the nation who 
endeavour to biing all things into confusion, and 
nun their native country, I think every honest Eng. 
liihrnaa ought to be upon his guard. That there 
are such, every one will agree with me who hears 
me name *** with his first friend and favourite 
*•*, not to mention *•• nor *♦♦• These people 
may cry ch-rch, ch-rch, as long asjthey please; but, 
to make use of a homely proverb, '^ The proof of 
the p-dd-ng is in the eaUng/* This I am sure of, 
that if a certain prince should concur with a certain 

prelate, (and we have monsieur Z n^s word for 

it) our posterity would be in a sweet p-ckle. Must 
the British nation suffer, forsooth, because my lady 
Q.p.t*s has been disobliged? Or is it reasonable 
that our English fleet, which used to be the terror 
of the ocean, should He wind.bound for the sake of 

a ? I loye to speak out, and declare my liiind 

fkarly, when I am talking for the good, of my 
country. I will not make my court to an ilUman, 

though he were a B y or a T 1. Nay, I 

would not stick to call so wretched a politician a 
traitor 9 an enemy to his coantry, and a BKnd^bss, 
(fee. &c.' 

The remaining part of this political treatise, 
which is written after the manner of the celebrated 
authors in Great- Britain, I may communicate to the 
public at a more convenient season. In the meaa 
while I shall leave thin with my curious reader, as 
some ingenious writers do their enigmas; ani, i' 
any sagacious person can fairly unriddle it, i will 
print his explanation, and, if lie pleases, acquaint, 
the world with his name. 

I hope this short essay will convince my readers 
it is not for want of abilities that \ %i^\\^\s^\xwi^\ 

9% 
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and that, if I would apply my mind to it, I might 
in a little time be as great a master of the political 
scratch as 'any the most eminent writer of the age. 
I shall only add, that in order to outshine all this 
modern race t)f syncopists, and thoroughly (Content 
my En'jglish reader, I intend shortly to publish a 
Spectator that shall not ha?c a single vowel in it. 
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■ B um neitasf incipH cssi tout, 

MART. Epig. i. sg. 

Reciting makes it thipe. 



I WAS yesterday in a coffee-house not far from the 
Royal Exchange, where I observed three persons 
fn close conference over a pipe of tobacco ; upon 
which, having filled one for my own use, I lighted 
it at the little wax candle that stood before them ; 
and, after having thrown in two or three whiifs 
amongst them, sat down and made one of the com- 
pany. I need not tell my reader that lighting a 
man's pipe at the same candle is looked upon among 
brother smokers as an overture to conversation and 
friendship. As we here laid . our heads together in 
a very amicable manner, bi^ng entrenched under a 
cloud of our o^n raising, I took up the last Specta. 
tor, and casting my eye over it, ' The Spectator,' 
says Ij ' is very witty to-day :* upon which a lusty- 
lethargic old gentleman, who sat at the upper end 
pf the tablc^ having gradually blown out of hii 
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month a great deal of smoke, whicK had been coI« 
liicting for sometime before, ' Ay,' says he, '^ more 
vritty than wise, I am afraid/ His neighbour, 
who sat at his right hand, immediately ccdoured, 
and, bdiig an angry politician, laid doum his pipe 
with so much wrath that he broke it in thd middle, 
and by that means furnished me with a tobacco* 
stopper. I took it up very sedately, and, looking 
him full in the face, made nse of it from time to 
time all the while he was speaking: ^ This fellow,' 
says he, ^ cannot for his life keep out of politics. 
Do you see how he abuses four great men here?' I 
fixed my eye yery attentively on the paper, and 
asked him if he meant those who were represented 
hy asterisks. ' Astensks,' says he, ' do you call 
them? they are all of them stars — he might as well 
have put garters to them. Then pray do but mind 
the two or three next lines. Ch.rch and p.dd.ng in 
the same sentence f Our clergy are very much be« 
holdcn to him I' Upon this the third gentleman, 
who was of a mild disposition, and, as I found, a 
whig in his heart, desired him not to be too severe 
upon the Spectator neither; ' for,' says he, *you find 
he is very cautious of giving offence, afid has there- 
fore put two dashes into his pudding.' ^ A fig for 
his dash,' says the angry politician ; ^ in his next 
st*ntence he gives a plain inuendo that our posterity 
will be in a sweet p.ckle. What does the fool mean 
by his pickle ? Why does he not write it at length, if 
he means honestly ?' ' I have read over the whole 
sentence^' says 1 3 ^ but I look upon the parenthesis 
in thie belly of it to be the most dangerous part, and 
a,s full of insinuations as it can hold.- But who,' says 
I, * is my lady Q-p-t.s?' * Ay, answer that if yon 
can, sir,' says ih^ furious statesman to the poor whig 
that sat over aga n t him. But without giving him 
time to reply, * I do assure you^' sa^tibst^ ^ N^^tfe\ 

bS 
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iBT Udj Q.p.UK I voald sne hm for scmidmUm 
M£a«irLJB. Wiuc b tbe vorU cone tor Mast every 
body be allovcd C3'— r If« kad bj this tiae fiUed a 
«ev pipe, and. applriii^ it to bb lips, when we ex- 
pected the Saat vord of hb sentence, put nt off with 
a whiff of tobacco; which he redoubled with so 
much race and crepidatioD. that he ahnost stifled 
the whole coaapanj. After a short paase, I owned 
that I thooght the Spectator had eone too far in 
writing so many letters of my lady Q.p.t-s^s name ; 
' bat, howerer,- says I, * he has made a little amends 
for it in bis neit sentence, where he leaves a blank 
apace without so much as a consonant to direct ns. 
I mean/ says I, * after those words, *^the fleet that 
nsed to be the terror of the ocean, should be wind-" 

bound for the sake of a"* ; after which ensues 

a diasm, that in my opinion looks modest enough/ 
^ Sir," says my antagonist, ^ you may easily know hia 
meaning by his gapiug; I suppose he designs his 
chasm, as you call it, for an hole to creep out at^ 
but I believe it will hardly serve his turn. Who can 
endure to see the great officers of state, the B-y's 
and T-.t*s, treated after so scurrilous a manner?" 
^ I canU for my life,' says I, ^ imagine who they 
are the Spectator means.' < No !' says he ; — ^ Your 
bumble servant^ sir !' Upon which he flung himself 
back in his chair after a contemptuous manner, and 
smiled upon the old lethargic gentleman on his left 
hand, who I found was his great admirer. The whig 
however had begun to conceive a good-will towards 
me, and, seeing my pipe out, very generously of- 
fered me the use of his box; but 1 declined it with 
great civility, being obliged to meet a friend about 
that time in another quarter of the city. 

At my leaving the coffee-house, I could not for- 
bear reflecting with myself upon that gross tribe of 
fools who may be termed the 0Ter-wisC| aacj upon 
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die difficulty of writing any thing in this censorions 
age which a weak head hiay not construe info pri- 
Tate satire and personal reflection. 

A man who has a good nose at an inucndo smells 
treason and sedition in the most innocent words that 
can be put together, and never sees a Tice or folly 
stigmatised but finds out one or other of his ac- 
quaintance pointed at by the writer, I remember 
an empty pragmatical fellow in the country, who, 
upon reading over The Whole Duty of Man, had 
wrkten the names of several persons in the village 
at the side of every sin which is mentioned by that 
excellent author ; so that he had converted one of 
the best books in the world into a libel against the 
'squire, churchwardens, overseers of the poor, and 
all other the most considerable persons in the pa. 
rish. This book, with these extraordinary margi- 
nal notes, fell accidentally into the hands of one who 
had never seen it before; upon which there aro^e a 
current report that somebody had written a book 
against the 'squire and the whole parish. The 
minister of the place, having at that time a contro.- 
Tersy with some of his congregation upon the ac» 
count of his tithes, was under some suspicion of 
being the author, until the good man set his people 
right, by showing them that the satirical passages 
might be applied to several others of two or thre« 
neighbouring villages, and that the book was writ* 
ten against all the sinners in England. • 
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Xegit dienntur multh vrgere euluUisf 

£i torquere mero^ quern perspexisiM UUforeni, 

An sit amtcttid tUgntu, 

HOR. Are Poet. ver. 454. 

Wise were the kings who never chose a friend 
Till with full cups they had unmaskM his soul, 
And' seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts. 

ROSCOMMON. 



No Vices are so incurable as those which men are 
apt to glory in. One would wonder how drunken- 
ness should have the good luck to be of this number* 
Anacharsis, being invited to a match of drinking at 
Corinth, demanded the prise very humorously, be* 
cause he was drunk before any of the rest of the com. 
pany ; ^ for«' says he, ' when we run a race, he who 
arrives at the goal first is entitled to the reward:' on 
the contrary, in this thirsty generation, the honour 
falls upon him who carries oif the greatest quantity 
of liquor, and knocks down the rest of the company, 
I was the other day with honest Will Funnel, the 
West Saxon, who was reckoning up how.'much li. 
quor had passed through him in the last twenty years 
of his life, which according to his computation, 
amounted to twenty.three hogsheads of October, 
fonr tun of port^ half a kilderkin of small beer, nine- 
teen barrels of cyder^ and three glasses of cham. 
pagne; besides which he had assisted at four hun« 
dr^ bowls of pooch, not to mention si^s^ drams, 
Mad whets withoat number. I queaUou uolX^uV. ^^^v^ 
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reader's memory will suggest to him sereral ambi- 
tious young men who are as vain in this particular 
as Will Funnel, and can boast of as glorious ex- 
ploits. 

Our modern philosophers observe, that there is a 
general decay of moisture in the globe of the earth. 
This they chiefly ascribe to the growth of ycgeta. 
bles, which incorporate into their own substance 
many fluid bodies that never return again to their 
former nature : but, with submission, they ought to 
throw into their account those innumerable rational 
beings which fetch their nourishment chiefly out of 
liquids; especially when we consider that men, 
compared with their fellow creatures, drink much 
more than comes to their share. 

But, however highly this tribe of people may 
think of themselves, a drunken man is a greater 
monster than any that is to be found among all the 
creatures which God has made ; as indeed there it 
no character which appears more despicable and de^ 
formed, in the eyes of all rational persons, than that 
of a drunkard. Bonosus, one of our own country! 
men, who was addicted to this vice, having set up 
for a share in the Roman empire, and being defeated 
in a great battle, hanged himself. When he was 
seen by the army inthis melancholy situation, not* 
withstanding he had behaved himself rery braycly^ 
the common jest was, that the thing they saw hang, 
ing upon the tree before them was not a man, but a 
bottle. 

This vice has very fatal eflects on the mind, the bo* 
dy, and fortune, of the person who is devoted to it* 

In r^ard to the mind, it first of all discovers every 
flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength of rea- 
son may keep under and subdue c\e\^ V\t'fe ^^ \^"^ 
to which he is most incUned •, but ^\w^ TS«iJ8..^J^ «^««^ 
latent seed sprout up ia the aouY^ Wi^^\wy« \\ss2iW^ 
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gires hry to the passions, and force to those ob- 
jects wbich are apt to produce them. When a 
•young fellow complained to an ^old philosopher that 
his wife was not handsome, ' Put less water in your 
wine/ says the philosopher, ^ and you will quickly 
make her so.* Wine heightens indiiference into 
.love, lore into jealousy, and jealousy into jnadness. 
rit often turns the good natured man into an idiot, 
and the choleric into 9x1 assassin. It gives bitter. 
ness to resentment, it makes canity insupportable, 
4iid displays erery little spot of the soul in its ut- 
most deformity. 

Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults 
jof a man, and show them in the most odious co- 
lours, but often occasions faults to which he is not 
naturally subject. There is more of turn than of 
truth in a saying of Seneca, that drunkenness does 
not produce but discover faults. Common expe- 
rience teaches the contrary. Wine throws a man 
4>ut of himself, and infuses qualities into the mind 
which she is a stranger to in her sober moments. 
The person you converse with after the third bottle, 
h not the same man who at first sat down at table 
with you. Upon this maxim is founded one of the 
prettiest sayings I ever met with, which is ascribed 
to Publius Syrus, ' Qui ehrium ludifipat^ Icedit absen-' 
tern .** < He who jests upon a man that is drunk in. 
jures the absent.' 

Thus does drunkenness act in a direct contradic- 
tion to reason, whose business it is to clear the mind 
of every vice which is crept into it, and to guard it 
against all the approaches of any that endeavours to 
make its entrance. But besides these ill effects which 
this vice produces in the person who is actually un- 
^er its dominion, it has also a bad influence on the 
Moind even in its sober momeiit&^ sis \t \\y&etssv^\N 
f^^ikeas the understanding, in^i^aVn l\ie \&£m^i^^ 
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and makes those faults habitual which are produced 
bj frequent excesses. 

I shall now proceed to show the ill effects which 
this Tice has on the bodies and fortunes of men ; 
but these I shall resenre for the subject of some fu- 
ture paper. 



i«i ■» 
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HOB. Art Pott. Tcr. 3fti 



Chiming trifles. 

ROSCOMMON. 

There is scarcely a man liTing who is not actuated 
hf ambition. When this principle meets with an 
honest mind and great abilities, it does infinite ser« 
rice to the world; on the contrary^ when a man only 
thinks of distinguishing himself without being thus- 
qualified for it, he becomes a yery pernicious or a 
very ridiculous creature. I shall here confine myself 
to that petty kind of ambition, by which some menr 
grow eminent for odd accomplishments and tri? ial 
performances. How many are there whose whole 
reputation depends upon a pun or a quibble ? Yoa 
may often see an artist in the. streets gain a circle of 
admirers by carrying a long pole upon his chin or 
forehead in a perpendicular posture. Ambition haa 
taught some to write with their feet, and others to 
walk u|K>n their hands. Some tumble into fame^ 
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others grow Immortal • by throwing ' the^MnifH 
through a hoop. \\ 

I ti...i^ii4, 

< Cetera ieginere W, itdeo sunt mutta, loquattm. *'-* 

Dtiauare vaUni Fabium * ■ 

HOR. 1. 8at.i. is« 

. * With thousands more of this ambitious race 

Would tire ev'n Fabius to relate each case.* 

HORNECK. 

I am led into this train of thought by an ad?en* 
tore I lately met with. ' 

I was the other day at a tavern^ where the master 
of the house* accommodated us himself with every 
thing we wanted, I accidentally fell into a discourse 
with him ; and talking of a certain great man, who 
shall be nameless, he told me that he had sometimes 
the honour to treat him with a whistle; adding (by 
way of parenthesis) ' for* yon must know, gentlemen, 
that I whistle the best of any man in Europe.' This 
naturally put me upon desiring him to give us a 
sample of his art ; upon which he called for a case- 
knife, and, applying the edge of it to his mouth, 
isonirerted it into a musical instrument, and enter- 
tained me with an Italian solo. Upon laying down 
the knife, he took up a pair of clean tobacco pipes ; 
and, after having slid the small end of them over the 
table in a most melodious trill, he fetched a tune out 
of them, whistling to them at the same time ifi con- 
cert. In - short, the tobacco-pipes became musical 
pipes in the hands of our virtuoso, who confessed to 
me, ingenuously^ he had broke such quantities of 
them, that he had almost broke himself before he 

had brought this piece of music to any tolerable per- 

« 1 • . ... 

«. * This man's name was Daintry. He was in the trained 
HfBDdB, and CoawioalY known by the name q£ ckuuxel Daio^ 
trjr. 
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fbefiwi. I ihm lold him I would bring a companj 
4>f friends to dine wtth him next week, as an encoo- 
ngement to his Ingeftnity ; upon which he thanked 
me, saijing that he would proTide himself with a 
■cw frying-pan against diat day. I replied, -that it 
wBf no matter ; roast atfd boiled would serve our 
tarn. He nniled at my simplicity and told me that 
it was his design to give us a tune upon it. As I 
was surprised at suc|i a promise, ho sent for an old 
fryibg.pan, and grating it upon the board, whistled 
to it in each a melodious manner, that you' can Id 
acurcely distinguish it from a bass-Tiol. He then 
took his scat with us at the table, and, hearing my 
friend that was with me hum oyer a tune to himself, 
be iold him if he would sing out, he would accom^ 

J my bif Toice with a tobacco-pipe. As my friend 
as an agreeable bass, he chose rather to sing to the 
frying-pan, and indeed between them they made up 
a most extmordinary concert. Finding our land, 
lord so great a proficient in kitchen music, J asked 
him if he was master of the tongs and key. He 
told mc that he had laid it down some years since, 
as a little unfashionable ; but that, if 1 pleased, he 
would give me a lesson upon the gridiron. He then 
informed me, that he had added two bars to the 
gridiron, in order to give it a greater compass of 
sound; and I perceived was as well pleased with 
the invention as Sappho cpuld have been upon 
fidding two strings to the lute. To be short, I found 
fbftt his \ihoIc kitchen was furnished with musical 
instruments : and could npt but look upon this ar* 
tist as a kind of burlesque musician. 

He afterwards, of his own accord, fell into the 
imitation of several singing birds. My friend and I 
toasted our mistresses to the T\\«Vv\Aw^^c,,^\vf£?a.■3i^^^. 
m sudiJeu we were surprise^ vi\\\\^vi. \sv\i.^\^ <^ ^^ 

VOL, JfV. c 
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thrusb. He next proceeded to the skylark, monntiDg 
up by a proper scale of notes, aod afterwards falllii|^ - 
to the ground with a rery easy and regular descent. 
He then contracted his whistle to the Toice of seve- 
ral birds of the smallest size. As he is a man of a 
larger bulk and higher ffatue than ordinary, you 
would fancy him a giapit when you looked upon 
him, and a torn-tit when you shut your eyes. I must 
not omit acquainting my reader that this accom. 
plished person was formerly the master of a toy« 
shop near Temple-bar ; and that die famous^ Charlen 
Slather was bred up under him. I am told that 
the misfortunes which he has met with in the woWd 
are chiefly owing to his great application tb h& 
music : and therefore cannot but recommend him 
to my readers as one who deserves their favour, vtA 
may afford them great diversion over a bottie dl^ 
wine, which he sells at the Queen's-arms, near '(bo 
end of the little piazza in CoveKt-ga,rd«n. 
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, N^57t. FRIDAY, JULY ^, 171*, 



. ;»:t 



^im-,:- : . ■'.^ • . : ■ ■. LUC. 

A! Wkit s^ w6 fai^ood heaven ? 

Ajs fte.-woijc J.ha?e engaged in will not only consist 
<»£ iP^I^ers ^of faumonr «nd learning, but of seyeral 
.^|ai|fiiiloral!t«n4 divine, I shall publish the follow- 
|i|f one, jf UcJi ia founded on .^ former Spectator, 
a^Asi^. me by- a particular friend, not questioning 
ktf^ i^ will pkase such of my readers as think it no 
4iflia#^genient to their understandings to giro wa^f 
MHBetim^ tp 9 seiriouf tliopght* 

■f*" .. .: . ' ■ • 

* SIR, 

^ Ik your paper of Friday the 9th instant 
you had occasion to consider the ubiquity of the 
Godhead, and at the same time to show, that, as 
lie is present to every thing, he cannot but be atten. 
tire to every thing, and privy to all the modes and 
parts of its existence : or, in other words, that the 
omniscience and omnipresence are co-existent, and 
run together through the whole infinitude of space. 
This consideration might furnish us with many in- 
centives to devotion, and motives to morality ; bi^t, 
as this subject has been handled by several excellent 
writers, I shall consider it in a light wherein I have 
not seen it placed by others. 

* First, How disconsolate is the condition of an 
intellectnal being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at the «ame time receives no extraof. 

dinary benefit or advantage from this his presence I 

c2 
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^ Secondly, How deplorable is the condidoa . , 
an intellectual being, who feels no other . o/lec^j, 
from this his presence, bat such as proceeds. ^Mk^ 
diYinc wrath and indignation ! . 7^^ 

^Thirdly, How happy is the condition of th«^^ 
intellectual being, who is sensible of his Maker''^^ 
presence, from the secret effects of bis mercy wauf 
loving kindness ! , 

' First, How disconsolate Is the condition of an 
intellectual being who is thus present wit^. his 
Maker, but at the same time receives no es^aor^ 
dinary benefit or advantage from this his projsence ! 
Every particle of matter is actuated by this Alqiightj 
Being which passes through it. The heavens and 
the earth, the stars and planets, move and gravitate 
by virtue of this great principle within them. Ail 
the dead- party of nature are invigorated by thp 
presence of their creator, and made ca))able of ex- 
erting their respective qualitie.^. The several in- 
stincts, in the brute creation, do likewise operate and 
work towards the several ends which arc agreeable 
to thenl by this divine energy. Man only, wh6 
does not co-operate with this Iloly Spirit, and it 
nnattent^rc to his presence, receives none of thoso 
advantages from it, which are perfective of his na- 
ture, and necessary to his well being. The Divinity 
is- with him^ and in him, and every where about 
■ him, bat of no advantage to him. It is the same 
thing to a man without religion, as if there were 
no God in the world. It is indeed impossible fo^ 
aTi Infinite Being to remove himself from any of hit • 
creatures ; bat though he cannot withdraw his es- 
sence from us, which would argue an imperfeclion 
in him, he can withdraw from us all the joys and 
roiiaojations of it. ills presence may perhaps be 
necessary to support us in our cx\s\vj\\c<i *, >a\\V\v^ 
JOiajr learv this our existeucc toiUcVl, viV.Vi te^git^ 
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to its happiness or misery. For in this sense ho 
may ^st ns away from his presence, and take his 
Holy Spirit from us. This single consideration ono 
-would think sufficient to make us open our hearts to 
all those infusions of joy and gladness which are so 
near at hand, and r(»dy io be poured in upon ns ; 
especially when we consider, secondly, the deplor* 
able condition of an intellectual being, who feels 
no other effects from his Maker^s presence but such 
as proceed from divine wrath and indignation. 

* We may assure ourselves that the great Author 
of nature will not alwjiys be as one who is indif- 
ferent to any of his creatures. Those who will not 
feel him in his love will be sure at length to feti 
him in his displeasure. And how dreadful is the 
condition of that creature, who is only sensible of 
the being of his Creator by what he suffers from 
him! He is as essentially present in hell as in 
heaven ; but the inhabitants of the former behold 
him only in his wrath, and shrink within the fiames 
io conceal thrmselves from him. It Is not in the 
power of imagination to conceive the fearfal effects 
of Omnipotence incensed. 

^ But 1 shall only consider the wretchedness of 
an intellectual being, who in this life lies under the 
displeasure of him, that at all times and in all places 
is infima^cly united with him. He is able to dis. 
quiet the soul, and vex it in all its facoltics. He 
can hinder any of the greatest comforts of life from 
refreshing us, and give an edge to every one of its 
slightest calamities. Who then can bear the thought 
of being an outcast from his presence, that is, from 
the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its ter. 
rors ! How pathetic is that expostulation of Job^ 
when for the trial of V\* pa\.\<iwc^\«^ ^w^^^sv'a.^^ v^ 
look upon himself m tV\^ d«^\ot^\ft c,^s^^v<\^'^\ 
" Why hast thou 8c4 meai^ i^ ^wV^^iifiW^^'^^'*''^'^ 
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f kit I ma l >ec o»e a harden to m v^ f :** B«t, thiidlf ^ 
Iknr hftppr is the condition m raac iiit<*liecnial be- 
in^f wW is senibie of his Maker's prsence frott 
tke secret rficcts of kis nwirr lai loviBjr kindiieaB 1 
* The blessed in LeaTen befaoid kirn face to face» 
that is, are as leasi M c of his presence as we are of 
the prcs^sce of anj person whom we look upon 
with cNir ejes. There b. doabdess^ a faculty im 
tpirits bj which thej apprehend ooe another as our 
senses do Batcrial objects : aad there is no questioa 
hnt onr sonb, when they are di^embodiedf or placed 
in flofiied bcNlieS) will by this fjcihy. in whaterer 
part of space they reside, be alway« ^en^ible of tho 
Uf ine Presence. We, who hare this reil of flesh 
standing b ein e cn ns and the world of spirits, mast 
be content to know that the Spirit of God is pre. 
sent with ns. by the ebecr^ which ke prodoces in ns. 
Oar ontward senses are ttx> £:ross to apprehend 
him ; we may, howcrer. tasie and <t.*e how sracious 
he iSy by his inAncnce npon oar minds^ by those 
Tirtnons thon^ti which he awakens in ns, by thfxe 
lecict comforts and refreshments which he conTcys 
into onr sonls. and by thuae raTishinf joys and 
inward satisfKtions which are perpetoaily springing 
npy and diffusing thcmselTes anxoog ait the thonghti 
ofj^oodmcn. He is lodged in onr Tery eeencey 
and is as a sonl within the soul to irradiate its 
nnderslawfingv rectify its will, pnrify its paFSvons, 
and cnKvcm all the powers of man. How happy 
therdbre is an intellcctnal beis^, who, by prayev 
and meditation, by rktne and good works, opens 
this commnnirition bttncen God and his owm 
sonl! Thongh the-whtde creation frowns npon 
him, and all natnm UhAs black abcwt him, hn 
hj« his light and support within him, that am 
able to cheer his mind, and bear him np in the 
4nf nil those kKinss which CKompjss him. 
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He knows that his helper is at hand, and is always . 
nearer to him than any thing else can be, which is ; 
capable of annoying or terrifying hiin. In the 
midst of calumny or contempt he attoiids to that 
Being who whispers better things to. his soul, whom 
he looVs upon as his defender, his glory, and the 
JiRer-np of his head. In his det^pest solittide and 
retirement he knows that he is in company with 
the greatest of beings; and perccivi^s within him- 
self such real sensations of his presence, as are 
more delightful tlian any thing that can be met 
with in the conyersation of his creatures. Even in 
the hour of death he considers the pains of his dis* 
solution to be nothing else but the breaking down 
of that partition, which standi betwixt his sotil and 
the sight of that Being who is always present with 
him, and is about to manifest itself to him in ful- 
ness of joy. 

' If we would be thus happy, and thus sensible 
of our jVlaker's presence, from the secret effects of 
his mercy and goodness, we must keep such a watch 
over all our thoughts, that, in the language of the 
Scripture, his soul may haye pleasure in us. We 
most take care not to grieye his Holy Spirit, and 
endeaTOur to make the meditations of our hearts 
always acceptable in his sight, that he may delight, 
thus to resid^ and dwell in ns. The light of nature 
could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very re- 
markable passage among his epistles : ^'Sacer inest 
in nobu spirittts bonortim maUirwnqut custos^ et obser" 
vatoKf et tfuemadmodutn nos ilium tractamusy ita tt Ule 
fta#." ^^There is a holy spirit residing in us, wha 
watches and observes both good and evil men, and 
will treat us after the same manner that we treat 
him.'' But I shall concXw^ ^\% ^\^^w»^^ ^^&a. 
those more empbaticaV wot^ \tk ^woife ^ws^^'^>af^^ 
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my Father tfiII lore him, and we will come unto 
}iim, and make our abode with him." 
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•^oi Medicorum est 



Promittumt Medici- 

HOR. t. Ep. ii. lis. 

PhTsicians only hoast the healing art;. 

I AM the more pleased with these my papers, since 
I find they have encouraged several men of learn. 
ing and wit to become ray correspondents : I .yes, 
teniay received the following essay against quacks^ 
which I shall here communicate to my readers for 
the good of the public, begging the writer^s pardoa 
for those additions and retrenchments which I have 
made in it. 

^ The desire of life is so natural and strong a 
passion, that I have long since ceased to wonder 
at the great encouragement which the practice of 
physic finds among us. Well-constituted govern, 
ments have always made the profession of a physi. 
cian both honourable and advantageous. Homer's 
Machaon and Virgil's lapis were men of renown, 
heroes in war, and made at least as much havoc 
among their enemies as among their friends. Those 
who have little or no faith in the abilities of a quack, 
vnll apply themselves to him, either because he is 
willing to sell health at a reasonable profit, or be* 
cause the patient, like a drowning man, catches 
ut ewery twig^ and hopes for reUet from ;tS^^ \sv<»&t 
ignonnt, when the most able phyildatui. %vi^ VoiOL- 
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none. Tbongh impudence and many words are 
as necessary to these itinerary Galeiis^ as a laced 
hat to a merry-andrew, yet they would turn very 
little to the adTantage of the owner, if there were 
not some inward disposition in the sick man to fa. 
Tour the pretensions of the mountebank. Loye of 
life in the one, and of money in the other, creates 
a good correspondence between them. 

* There is scarcely a city in Great Britain but 
has one of this tribe who takes it into his. protection, 
and on the market* day harangnes the good people 
of the place with aphorisms and receipts. Yon may 
depend upon it he comes not there for his own pril 
Tate interest, but out of a particular affection to 
thi(B (own.- I remember one of these public-spirited 
artists at Hammersmith, who told his audience, 
that he had been born and bred there, and that, 
having a special regard for the place of his natiyity', 
he was determined to make a present of live shil. 
lings to as many as would accept of it. The whole 
crowd stood agape, and ready to take the doctor 
at his word ; when putting his hand iuto a. long 
bag, as every one was expecting his crown, piece, 
he drew out an handful of little packets, each of 
which he informed the spectators was constantly 
sold at five shillings and six-pence, but that ho 
would bate the odd tive shillings to every inhabitant 
of that place: the whole assembly immediately 
closed with this generous olfer, and took off all his 
physic, after the doi)tor had made them voucK^ for 
4>ne another, that there were no foreigners among 
them, but that they were all Hammersnfkith men. 

* There is another branch of pretenders to this 
art, who, without either horse or pickle. herring, lie 
snug in a garret, and send down notice to \V!k«i^<2kA^ 
of their extraordinary parts am\ abv\\t\c» X^^^ ^\\ssV^5^ 

biUs Aod adreftisGUkeiiU, TUese seenv Aa> \\^^^ ^^" 
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riTed their custom from an eftstern nation mi 
Herodotus speaks of, amon^ whom it was a im. 
tkat, whenever any cnre was performed^ both 
method of the cure, and an account of the dtste 
per, should be ii&ed in some public place ; but, _ 
customs will corrupt, these our modems prov^^ 
themseWos of persons to attest the cure before ihsjr 
publish or make an experiment of the prescription. 
I have heard of a porter, who serf es. as a knight of 
fbe post under one of these operators, and, though, 
he was never sick in his life, has been cured of all 
the diseases in the Dispensary. These are the men 
whose sagacity has invented elixirs of all sorts, pills 
and lozeng<», and take it as an affront if you come 
to them before you are..given over by. every body 
else. Their meiUcines are infallible^vand never . fail 
of success — that is, of enriching - the doctor, and 
jetting the patient effectually at rest.., 
. ' I lately dropt into a public-house at Westmia* 
ster, where I found the room hung round with or. 
naments of this nature. There were elixirs, tinc« 
lures, the Anodyne Fotus, English pills, electua- 
ries, aiMl) in short more remedies than I believe 
there are diseases. At the sight of so many inven- 
tions I could not t>nt imagine myself in a kind of 
arsenal or magazine where store of arms was re- 
posited against any sudden invasion. Should you 
be attacked by the onemy sideways, here was an 
infallible piece of defensive armour to cure the pleu- 
risy : should a distemper beat up your head quar- 
tfixiy here you might purchase an impenetrable hel- 
met, or, in the language of the artist, a cephalic 
tincture : if your main body be assaulted, here are 
various kinds of armour in cases of various onsests. 
J began tAi congratulate the present age upon the 
isppiaesB men might reasons^\y \\oi^ tot vcl \\$^ 
^ W^a de^ib iras thus in a maamer ^leaXiodi^ vi^ 
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when pain itself would be of so short a dnraHoo, 
that'it would bat jast serTe to enhance the Talue of 
pleasure. While 1 was in these thoughts,! unluckHy 
called to. mind a story of an ingenious gentleman of 
the last age, who lying violently afllicted with the 
gout, a persoa came and ofiered his serrice to cure 
him by a method which ho assured him was infaU 
lible ; the senrant who receiTod the message carried 
it up to Mfrmaster, who inquiring whether the per- 
son came oft foot or in a chariot, and being informed 
that lie was. on foot: ^^ Go," ss^s he, ^' send the 
knave about his business : was his method as infal* 
lible as he pretends, he would long before now have 
been in his coach and six." In like manner I con. 
eluded that, had all these advertisers arrived to that 
skill they pretend to, they would have had no need 
for so many years successively to pubUsh to the 
world the place of their abode and the virtues of 
their :jnodicineB. One of these gentlemen indeed 
pretends to an effectual cure for leanness : what ef* 
fects it may have upon those who have tried it I 
cannot tell;, but I am credibly informed that the 
call for it has been so. great, that it has effectually 
cured tho'doctor himself ol that distemper. Could 
each of them produce so good an instance of the 
success of his luedicincs, they might soon persuade 
the woHd into an f opinion of them. -^ ■ ■ 

* I observe that most of the bills agree in one ex. 
pressipn^ vn. that ^^ with God's blessing*' they per. 
form snch^and such cures : this expression is cer. 
tainly rery proper and emphatical,for that is all they 
have for it. And if ever a cure is performed on a 
patient where they are concerned, they can claim no 
grehter share in it than Virgil's lapis in the curing of 
Jslueas; he tried his skilly was vet^ «^%vi>\^\\& <^^>^ 
the wound, and indeed was tiae ou\^ -hSss^^ \a»»wk 
that reUv¥ed Ae hero j *but tke ^c^l %awi^'c^^ ^9ft>^^^^ 
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the particular assistaacc of a deity that speedai 
operatiuD. Aa English reader may see th^ wi 
story ia Mr. Drydeu's trapsiation: 

•* Propp*d on his lance the pensive hero stood, 
And'heard and saw, unniov'd, the mourning crowd. 
The fam*d physician tucks his robes around. 
With ready hands, and hastens to the wound. 
With gentle touches he performs his parf. 
This way and that soliciting the dart. 
And exercises all his heavenly art. 
AUioft'ning simples, known of sov*reign use. 
He presses out, and pours their noble juice ; 
These first infus'd to leoify the pain. 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in .vain« 
Then to the patron of his art he pray'd; 
The patron of his art refus'd his aid. 

.** But now the goddess mother, mov*d with fpAfi^ 
And pierc*d with pity, hastens her relief. 
A branch of healing dittany she brought. 
Which in the Cretan fields with care sh& sought; 
Rough in the-steni, which woolly leaves surr'oand; 
Theieaves with flowers, the flow rs with purpk crour 
Well known to wounded goats ;. a sure relief 
To draw the pointed steel, and ease the grief. 
This' Venus brings, in clouds involv*d; and brews 
Th* extracted Uquor with Ambrosian dews. 
And odVous panacee : unseen she stands. 
Tempering the mixture with her heav*nly hands ; 
And pours it in a bowl already crowned 
With juice of medicinal herb.s, prepared to bathe the woi 
The leech, unknowing of superior art, 
Which aids the cure, with this fomientt the part; 
And in a moment ceas*d the raging smart. 
Stanch*d in the blood, and in the bottom, stands 
The steel, but, scarcely touch'd with tender hapdS| 
Moves up and follows of its own accord) 
And health and vigour arq at once restored, 
lapis first perceiy'd the closing wound; , 
And first the footsteps of a god he found ; 
* Arms, aims !* he cries: < the sword and shield prepi 
And send the willin;; chief, renew'd, to war* 
This is no mortal work, no cure o^ mine, 
/iorart** eSesXf buf done by \cdxAik dWVacu'* 
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N* 473. WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 1714. 

Castigata remordgtit, 

JUV. Sat. ii. 35. 

Chastiied, the accusation they retort. 

My paper on the club of widows has brought m« 
seyeral letters ; and, amongst th« rest, a long on« 
from Mrs. President, as follows : 

' ^ SMART SIR, 

^ You are pleased to be rery merry, as 
you jovj^pne, with us widows : and you seem to 
ground your satire on our receiving consolation so 
3oon after the' death of our dears, and the numbei' 
we afe pieced to admit for our companions ; but 
you njBv^r reflect what husbands we ha?e buried, 
iand how short a sorrow the loss of them was ca* 
pable of occasioning. For my own part, Mrs. Pre« 
sidentas you call me, my first husband I was mar. 
ried to at fourteen by my uncle and guardian (as 
I afterwards discovered) by way of sale, for the 
third part of my fortune. This fellow looked upon 
me as a mere child he might breed up after his own 
fancy : if he kissed my cbamber-maid before my 
face, I was. supposed so ignorant, how could | 
think there was any hurt in it ? When he came 
home roaring . drunk at five in the morning, it was 
the custom of all m^in that live in the world. I 
>vas not to see a penny of money, for, poor thing 
how could I manage it ? He took a handsome cou* 
^in of his into the house (as he said) to be my house- 
keeper, and to govern my servaikl^ •, i^i\ \wcr« vsvSS^^ 
1 know how to rule a famV\y ^ >N\w\<&^'^^^^^^s^»^ 
muaey she .pleased, yrhich vjaaYiXsX x^aawaW^^ ^^^ 
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Bimself the faToarite ; and when I used him like 
a dog for my dirersion, he thought it was all pru» 
dence and fear ; and pitied the violence I did my 
own inclination to comply with my friends, when 
I married sir Nicholas Fribble of sixty years of age. 
Ton know, sir, the case of Mrs. Medlar. I hope 
yon would not have had me cry out my eyes for 
sttc^ a husband. I shed tears enough for my wi« 
dowhood a week after my marriage ; and when he 
Was put in his grare, reckoning he had been two 
years dead, and myself a widow of that standing^ 
I married three weeks afterwards John Sturdy, esq. 
his next heir. I had indeed some thoughts of taking 
Mr. Waitfort, but I found he could stay ; and be- 
sides, he thought it indecent to ask mc to marry 
again until mj year was out ; so, pri? ately resolv. 
ing him for my fourth, I took Mr. Sturdy for the 
present. Would you belieye it, sir, Mr, Sturdy 
was just five-and-twenty, about six foot high, and 
the stoutest fox-hunter in the country, and 1 beliere 
I wished ten thousand times for my old Fribble 
again ; he was following his dogs all the day, all 
the night keeping them up at table with him and 
his companions ; howe? er, I think myself obliged 
to them for leading him a chase in which he broke 
his neck. Mr. Waitfort began his addresses anew ; 
and I yerily belieye I had married him now, but 
there was a young officer in the guards that had 
debauched two or three of my acquaintance, and 
I could not forbear being a little vain of his courts 
ship. Mr. Waitfort heard of it, and read me such 
an insolent lecture upon the conduct of women, I 
married the officer that very day, out of pure spi^tf 
to him. Half an hour after I was married I re- 
ceived a penitential letter from l\i<& V^w»w\:;t^^ 
Mr, Edward Waitfort, m wiAch V^ \»^%^ ^^a^o^w 
torU^puAooj as proceeding lioin^ ^^WJsKawt <5^ 
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his lore. I tnumpbed when I read it, and cSl^ 
not help, out of the pride of my heart,, show/17^ J 
to my new spouse ; and we were very merry "^ ^.^ 
gether upon it. Alas ! my mirth lasted a sh ^^ 
time ; my young husband was yery much in d^^^^' 
when I married him, and his first action afterwa >^ 
was to set up a gilt chariot and six in fine trappings 
before and behind. I had married so hastily, I 
had not the prudence to reserve my estate in my 
own hands ; my ready money was lost in two nigh^ 
at the Groom.porter's ; and my diamond netiklacif, 
which was stole I did not know how, I wiet in the 
street upon Jenny Wheedle's neck. ' My plate va- 
nished piece by piece : and I had been redilced to 
downright pewter, if my officer had not been dc- 
liciously killed in a duel, by a fellow that had 
cheated him of ^ye hundred pounds, and after, 
wards, at his own request, satisfied him and me 
too, by running him through the body. Mr; Wait- 
fort was still in love, and told me so again ; and^ 
to prevent all fears of ill usage, he desired me to 
reserve every thing in my own hands : but now my 
acquaintance began to wish me joyx)f his constancy, 
my charms were declining, and I could not resist 
the delight I took in showing the young flirts abont 
town it was yet in my power to give pain to a man 
of sense ; this, and some private hopes he would 
hang himself, and what a glory it would be for 
me, and how I should be envied, made me accept 
of being third wife to my lord Friday. I proposed, 
from my rank and his estate, to live in all the joys 
of pride ; but how was I mistaken ! he was neither 
extravagant, nor ill-natured, nor debauched. I 
suffered however more with him than with all my 
others. He was splenetic. I was forced to sit 
whole days hearkening to l\\s Vma^xv^itY -aiAs \ \x. 
was impossible to tell -wbat wo\\V\ ^\e^^^ \toi v 
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what he liked when the sun shined made him sick 
when it rained ; he had no distemper, but lired in 
constant fear of them all ; my good genius dictated 
to me to bring him acquainted with Dr. Gruel ; 
from that day he was 4lway8 contented, because he 
had names for all his complaints ; the good doctor 
furnished him with reasons for all his pains, and 
prescriptions for every fancy that troubled him ; in 
hot weather he liTed upon juleps, and let blood to 
prevent fevers ; when it grew cloudy he generally 
approh^ded a consumption ; to shorten the history 
of this wretched part of my life, he ruined a good 
constitution by endeavouring to mond it ; and took 
several medidnes, which ended in taking, the grand 
remedy which cured both him and me of all our 
uneasinesses. After his death 1 did not expect to 
hear any more of Mr. Waitfort. I knew he had 
renounced me to all hi9 friends, and been very wittr 
upon my choice, which he affected to talk of with 
great indifferency. T gave over thinking of him, 
being told that he was engaged with a pretty wo- 
man and a great fortune ; it vexed me a little, but 
Bot enough to make me neglect the advice of my 
cousin WishweU, that came to see me the day my 
lord wont into the country with Russel ; she told 
me es^perimentally, nothing put an unfaithful lover 
and a dear husband so soon out of one's head as a 
new one, and at the same time proposed to mc a 
kinsman of her*8. ^^ You understand enough of 
the world,^' said she, ^^ to know money is the most 
vainable consideration ; he is very rich, and I am 
sure canqot live long; he has a cough that must 
carry him off soon/' I knew afterwards she had 
given the self^same character of me to him ; but 
however I was so much persuaded b^ V^^t^ WaaNKSk. 
ed OB the match for feat lie %\io\\^ ^ \ifc\w^ ^^^s^ 
time cmie; he had the lasnie l^»x%^ vo^^ ^^^ 

1)3 
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pressing, I married him in a fortnight, rcsolnng' 
to keep It private a fortnight longer. During this' 
fortnight Mr. Waitfort came to make me a risit : 
he told me he .had waited on me sooner, but had 
that respect for me, he would not interrupt me in 
the first day of my affliction for my dear lord ; 
that, as soon as he heard I was at liberty to make 
another choice, he had broke off a match very ad. 
vantageous for his fortune, just upon the point of 
conclusion, and was forty times more hi lore with 
me than ever. I never received more pleasure in* 
my life than from this declaration ; but I composed 
my face to a grave air, and said the news of his 
engagement had touched me to the heart, that in 
a rash jealous fit I had married a man I conJd never 
have thought on, if I had not lost all hopes of him. 
Good-natured Mr.. Waitfort had liked to -have drop* 
ped down dead at hearing this, but went from mo 
with such an air as plainly showed me he had laid 
all the blame upon himself, atid hated those friends 
that had advised him to the fatal application ; he 
seemed as much touched by my misfortune as his 
own, for he had not the least doubt' I was still pasu 
sionately in love with him. The truth of this: story 
is, my new husband gave me reason to repent I 
had not staid for him ; he had married me for my 
money, and I soon founds he loved money to dis* 
traction ; there was nothing he would not de t6 
get it: nothing -he would not suffer to preserve it ; 
the smallest expense kept him awake whole nights ; 
and when he paid a bill, it was with as many sighs, 
and after as many delays, as a man that cndurea 
the loss of a limb. I had heard nothing but re» 
proofs for extravagancy whateyer I did: I saw 
very' well that he would have starved me, but for 
losiug my jointures ; and. he suffered agonies be* 
tween the grief of seeing me have so ^^ood a ito* 
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mach, and the fear that, if he had made me fast, it 
might prejudice my health. I did not doubt he 
would have broke my heart, if I did not break his, 
which was allowable by the law of self-defence. 
The way was very easy. I resolved -to spend as 
much money as I could ; and, before he was aware 
of the stroke, appeared before him In a two thou« 
sand pounds diamond necklace : he <said nothing, 
and went quietly to his chamber, and, as is though t^ 
composed himself with a dose of opium. I behaved 
myself so well upon the occasion, that to this day 
I believe he died of an apoplexy. Mr. Waitfort 
was resolved not to be too late this time^ and I 
heard from him in two days* I am almost out of 
my weeds at this present writing, and very doubt* 
ful whether I will marry him or no. I do not think 
of a serenth for the ridiculous reason you ^ mention, 
but out of pure morality that I think so much con. 
stancy should be rewarded, though I may nqt do 
it after all perhaps. I do not believe all the un- 
reasonable malice of mankind can give a pretence 
why I should have been' constant to the memory of 
any of the deceased, or have spent much time ia 
grieving for an. insolent, insignificant, negligent^ 
extravagant, splenetic, or covetous husband;— 
my first insulted me, my second was nothing to 
me, my third digusted me, the fourth would have 
ruined me, the fifth tormented me, and the sixth 
would have. starved roe. If the other ladies you 
name would thus give in their husband's pictures 
at length, ' you would see they have had as littlii 
reason as myself to lose their hours in weeping and 
wailing. 
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JVm SMt'denfem rnnha vctsviris 

JttcU beatum g. rectiiu ocempat 

Ntmtm hurth fui Dsontm 

Mimerihu ^afinrftr uiit 

JDuramqut callef fiaapniem PaU 

Hor. 4. Od. iji. 45, 

Believe not those that hods possets. 
And shioing heap of useless ore^ 
The only lords ot happioess ; 

But rather those tJiat know 

For what kind fates bestow. 
And have the art to use the store : 
That have the geuerovs skill to baar 
The hated weight of poverty. 

CIKBECH. 

I WAS once engaged in discourse with a tlosicrfi* 
rian about ^ the great secret.' As this kind of men 
(I mean those of them who are not professed cheats> 
are oyerrun with enthosiasm. and philosophy, it was 
▼ery amusing to hear this religious adept descant, 
ing on his pretended discovery* He talked of the 
secret as of a spirit which lived within an emerald^ 
and converted every thing that was near it to the 
highest perfection it b capable of. ^ It gives a 
lustre,' says he, ^ to the sun, and water to the dia- 
mond. It irradiates erery metal, and enriches lead 
with all the properties of gold. It heightens smoke 
into flame, flame into light, and light into glory.* 
He further added, that ^ a single ray of it dissipates 
pain, and care, and melancholy, from the person 
on whom it falls. In short,' say« be^ ' \U ^veseuce 
uAtarally cboBgea erery place into aVvoiOLolVievt^i^? 
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After he had gone on for some time in this unin- 
telligible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and 
moral ideas together in the same discourse, and 
that his great secret was nothing else but content. 

This virtue docs indeed produce, in somo mea* 
sure, all those effects which the alchymist usually 
ascribes to what he calls the philosopher's stone ; 
and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it can« 
Bot remove the disquietudes arising out of man's 
mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under 
them. It has indeed a kindly influence on the soul 
of man, in respect of every being to whom he 
stands related. It extinguishes all murmur, re- 
pining, and ingratitude, towards that Being who 
has allotted him his part to act in this world. It 
destroys all inordinate ambition, and every ten- 
dency to corruption, with regard to the commu- 
nity wherein he is placed. It gives sweetness to 
his conversation, and a perpetual serenity to all his 
thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made 
nse of for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only 
mention the two following. First of all, a man 
should always consider how much he has more 
than he wants : and secondly how much more un« 
happy he might be than he really is. 

First of all a man should always consider hoMT 
much he has more than he wants. I am wonder- 
fully pleased with the reply which Aristippus made 
to one who condoled him upon the loss of a farm ; 
* Why,' said he, ' I have three farms still, and you 
have but one ; so that I ought rather to be afllictcd 
for you than you for me.' On the contrary, foolish 
men are more apt to consider whatlVv^Y Vvacse,\a^"c 
tfcan what they possess ; and to fvx tVievt e^^"^ xsl^wv 
those who arc richer than themfie\xe»> t^XSast ^^5v 
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on those wbo i^re under greater difficulties. Ail the 
real pleasures and coQT>eoience8 of life lie in a iiar* 
row compass ; but it is the humour of mankiiMl (d 
be always looking forward, and straining after on«i 
who has got the start of them in wealth an4 
koDour. For this reason, as there are none can 
be properly called rich who haye not more than 
they want, there are few rich men in any of die 
politer nations, but among the middle sort of peo* 
pie who keep their wishes within their fortune!, 
imd haye more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
Persons in a higher rank liye in a kind of splendid 
poverty, and are perpetually wanting, because, in- 
JBt^ad of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of life^ 
they endeayour to outvie one another in shadows 
and appearances. Men of sense have at all timei 
beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
ihat is playing oyer their heads, and, by contractiqg 
their desires, enjoy dA\ that secret satisfaction which 
others are always in quest of. The truth is, this 
ridiculous chase after imaginary pleasures cannot 
]be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source of 
those evils which generally undo a nation. Lfit a 
man's estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
4oes not liye within it, and naturally sets himself 
to sale to any one that can give him his price. When 
I'ittacus, after the death of his brother, who had 
left him a good estate, was offered a great sum of 
money by the king of Lydia, he thanked him for 
his kindness, but told him he had already more by 
half than he knew what to do with. In short, con*, 
tent is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty.^- 
or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, 
^ Content is natural wealjbh,' says Socrates; to 
which I shall add, ^ Luxury is artificial poverty.' 
1 shall therefore recommend to t&e consideration of 
tAose who are always atmini^ aftcT ixx^^&^^^aa ^s^ 
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iflUigiUBry enjoyments, and will not be at the trou- 
bSs of contractmg their desires, an excellent saying 
of Bion the philosoplier ; namely, that ^ no man 
has so much care as he who endeavours after th# 
most happiness.' 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect 
how much more unhappy he might be than ha 
reaUy is. tThe former consideration took |n all 
those who are sufiiciently provided with the meads 
to make themselves easy ; this regards such as ac* 
tually lie under some pressure or mtfortune. These 
may receive great elevation from such a compa. 
rison as the unhappy person may make between 
himself and others, or between the misfortunes 
which he suffers, and greater misfortunes which 
might have befallen him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, 
upon- breaking his teg by a fall from the mainmast, 
told -the standers-by, it was a great mercy that it was 
not his neck. To which, since I am got into quo* 
tatious, give me leave to add the isaying of an old 
philosopher, who, after having invited some of hit 
frioids to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife, 
that came into the room- in a passion, and threw 
down the table that stood before them : ' Every 
one,' says he, ^ has his calamity, and he is a happy 
man that has no greater than this.' We find an in. 
stance to the same purpose in the life of doctor 
Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distem* 
pers, when he had the gout upon him he used to 
thank God ^at it was not the stone ; and when he 
had the ^tone, that he . had not both these dbtempera 
on him at the same time* 

I cannot conclude this essay without oh^^rtv^ 
that ther« never was any system be&\dfia ^dnaX ^1 
Cbristuu^ which could effectuailly pt<A\ic%Nsx ^% 

4 
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mind of man the Tirtue I have hitherto beea gp^ 
ing of. In order to make us content with c^ar^:^ 
sent condition, many of the ancient philosopit^ 
tell us that our discontent only hurts onrseL 
without being able to make any alteration in 
circumstances ; others, that wha^Ver ctU befall ^^ ^^ 
is derived to us by a fatal necessity, to which /^^ 
gods themselves are subject : while others very 
gravely tell the man who is miserable, that it is ne- 
fCpssary he should be so to keep up ih» harmony 9f 
fhe universe, and that the scheme of Providence 
would be troubled and perverted were he otherwise, 
These, and tlie like considerations, rather ^ silence 
than satisfy a man. They may show him. that hii 
discontent is unreasonable, but are by no. means uuim 
£cient to relieve it. They rather give dqspair tbaa 
consolation.' Itf a word, a man might reply to one 
of these /comforters as Augustus did to his friend 
|vho advised him not to grieve for the. death of a 
person whom he loved, because his grief could not 
fetch him again : ' It is for that very re^on;' said 
the emperor, ^ that I grieve.' 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender 
regard to human nature. It prescribes to every 
miserable -man the means of bettering his condition ; 
nay, it shows him that the bearing qf his afflictions 
as he ought to do will naturally end in the removal 
of them ; it makes him easy here, because it can 
luake him happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contended mind is the greatest 
))les8ing a man can enjoy in this world ; and if in 
the present life his happiness arises from the subdu- 
ing of his desires, it will arise in the next from Ikt 
gratification of them. 



-» 
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■ « Ntt morti isse locm 

VIRO. Qtofg, IT. 

Ko roooir is left for death. 

DHYDEN 

A LTWi> young fellow, seeing an aged hermit go 
hj him barefoot, ^ Father,' says he, ^ you are in a 
Tery miserable condition if there is uot another 
world.* ^ True, son,' said the hermit, ' but what 
is thy condition if there is*?' Man is a creature 
desired for two different states of being, or rather 
for two different liyes. His first life is short and 
transient; his second permanent and lasting. The 
question we are all.conceraed in is this, in which 
of these two liyes it is our chief interest to make. 
oursetyes* happy? OrJ in other words, whether we 
•faoqld endeavour to. secure to ourselyes the plea* 
lures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmost length of a yery. 
inconsiderable duration ; or to secure to ourselves 
thepleasulres of a life which is fixed and settled, 
and will neve;r end? Every man, upon the first 
hearing of this question, knows very well which 
njb of it hQ ought to close with. But however, 
right we are in theory, it is plain that in practice 
we adhere to the wrong side of the question. Wa 
make provisions for this life as though it were never 
to have an end, and for the other life as though it 
were never to have a beginning. 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stran- 
^t to human nature, accidentsiVV'} V\^\. v.'^x^^ ^^ 

^ The iniit^tive Cot tVie i|^QiuaD2aiX VMtfA*. 
rou XT. VL 
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eartti, and take a survey of its inhabitants, what 
ivould his notions of us be? Would not he think 
that y>e are a species of beings mode for quite dif. 
ferent ends and purposes than what we really are ? 
Must not he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours? Would not he 
think t^:at it was our duty to toil after wealth, and 
•tation, aud title? Nay, Would not he believe we 
were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal pu- 
nishment, and enjoitied to pursue oiit pleaMirci 
under pain of damnation ? He would liertainl^ 
imagine that we werfe infl«enoed by a scheliio of 
duties quite opposite to tht)£c which are indeed pre« 
tcribed to us. And trttly^ {^cording td ftueh at? 
imagination, he must conclude thlit wc are a spedtir 
•f the-most obedient creatures in this universe $ thhi 
we are constant to our duty^ a&d th^twb Isxiep ft 
steady eye on the end for which we -Wete H&ht hi. 
Aer. 

But how great would be hik astonlsktiieilt when 
lie learned that we Were beings not design^ to 
exist in this world above threescore MMi ten yearfc, 
and that the greatest part of this"^ busy specie fM 
short even of that age? How would he b« Mft Ifei 
horror and admiration, when he.sho«ild ktiOWtlM 
this set of creatures, who tay out all Ih^i^ tedi^ 
fours for this life, whii^h- scarce deserves thenHflM 
of existence — when, I say, he should know tlMMi 
this set of creatures are to exint to all etdrtiity to 
another life, for which they make no prepalrationt? 
Nothing can be a greater disgriice to reason, liUitt 
that men, who are persuaded t)f these two dlfln^feiH 
states of being, should be perpetually employed- fli 
'Jproviding for a • life of threescol-e and ten J^tert) 
and neglecting to make provision for that 'Whlttl 
after many myriad8t)f years will be still new, and 
mHJJ hegiuDing; especial! j wheiii we tpnsider tbat 
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tMir cndeaTOurs for making ourselfcs great, or 
rich, or honourable^ or whatever else we place our 
bappiness in, may after all prove nnsnccessful ; 
whereas, if we constantly and sincerely endeavour 
to make ourselves happy in the other life, we are 
•are that our endeavours will succeed, and that 
wte shall not be disappointed of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of the 
teheoliqen. — Supposing the whole body of the 
earth were a great ball or mass of the finest sand, 
'end that a single grun or particle of this sahd 
should be annihilate every thousand years? Sup- 
posing then that you had it in your choice to be 
liappy all th^ while this prodigious mass of sand 
'was consuming by this slow method until thero 
'W93 hot a grain of it left, on condition you were 
to be misers^ble for eVer after? Or, supposing that 
Tou might be happy for ever after on condition 
yon would be miserable until the whole mass of 
^9,ud were thas annihilated at the rate of one sand 
in a thousand years: — which of these two cases 
'vould you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed in this case, so many thou- 
sands of years are to the imagination as a kind of 
eternity, though in reality they do not bear so great 
]| proportion to that duration which is to follow 
them as an unit does to the greatest number which 
you can put together in figures, or as one of those 
sands to the supposed heap. Reason therefore tells 
us, without any manner of hesitation, which would 
be the better part in this choice. However, as I 
bare before intimated, our reason might in such 
case be so overset by the imagination as to dispose 
some persons to sink under the consideration of tho 
great length of the first part of tVv\& ^xw-^Jo^w^.^ -ksv^ 
of the great distance ot tViat ^ccow^ ^\^x'^^:^.w^.^'^^^ 
w to succeed it. The mwveL^ \ ^«^^^ ^^"^ ^e;:"^^^^- 
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self up to that happiness which is at hand^ cc 
dering that it is so very near, and that if: w^ 
]ast so very long. But when the choice we actit^ 
have before us is this, whether we will choose t^ 
happy for the space of only threescore and ^ 
nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I n $ 
say of only a day or an hour, and miserable tc>J 
eternity; or, on the -contrary, miserable for th 
short term of years, and happy for a whole ptei 
nity: what words are sufficient to express thiitfol] 
and want of consideration which in such a Cfu 
makes a wrong choice? 

I here put the case even at the worst, by. «iij 
posing, what seldom happens, that a course \ 
virtue makes us miserable in this life: but if ii 
suppose, as it generally happens, that Tirtue wool 
make us more happy even in this life than a cot 
trary course of vice, how can we sufficiently M 
mire the stupidity or madness of those persons wli 
are capable of making so absurd a choice? 

Ktery wise man therefore will consider thi^ li 
only as it may conduce to the happiness of <1 
other, and cJieerfuUy sacrifice the pleasures of 
few years to those of an eternity". 
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' iVZltr In adverfum ; nee mi, ^^ui tat era, vineii 

OVID. Met. ii. Tt. 

1 Hoervgaiott. their motions, nor atri I 

Some back by all thp current of the sky. 

ADDISON. 

% &EMSMBER a youn^ man of very liyely parts, 
snd of a sprightly tum in con?crsation^ who had 
pnly one fault, which wa^ an inordinate desire of 
l^ppefuring fashionable. This ran him into many 
apiourS). and consequently into many distemper^. 
He nev^r went to bed until two o'clock in the morn. 
\vkgy because he would not be a queer fellow ; and 
was erery now ^nd then knocked down by a con* 
iltabte, to signalize his vivacity. He was initiated 
l^tp half a dozen clubs before he was one-and. 
twepty; and so improved in them his natural 
gaiety^ of temper, that you might • frequently trace 
him to his lodging by a range of broken windows, 
and otheir the Ifke monuments of wit and gallantry. 
To be short, after having fully established his rc^ 
putation of being a very agreeable rake, he died 
of old age at five-^nd-t wen ty. 

Thj^re is indeed nothing which betrays a man 
into so many errors and inconveniences as the de* 
•Ire of not appearing lingular; for which reason 
St is very necessary to form a right idea of singu^ 
larity, that we may know when it is laudable, and 
whe^ it is vicious. In the first place, every man 
^f sense will agree with tcvc, \>ial ^xs^s^-^^vV^ ^^ 
.badabie when, iu cov\\rad\ci\ow \o ?l \ssL^5^^o^?^^^^ ^^"^ 
tuOer^tQ the dictates oi coTvse\e«ic^«> xd.^^^x^^^*^^'^ 
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honour* In these cases we onght io consi^^j* 
it is not cos torn, but duty, . which is the raU 

action ; and that we should be only so far socu 

as we are reasonable creatures. Truth Is n.^^^ 
the less so for not being attended to > and it i& |^ 
nature of actions, not the number of actorr^ a^ 
whic^h we ought to regulate our behaTiour.. -S/n" 
gularity in concerns of this kind b to be looked 
upon as heroic brayery, in' which a man leayes the 
species only as he soars abore it. What greater 
instance can there be of a weak and pusillanimous 
tamper, than for a man to p^ss hj9 whole life in 
opposition to his own sentiments? or not to dare 
to \^e what he thinks he ought to be? 

Singulapty, therefore, is only yidous when H 
makes ^len act contrary to reason, or when it puts 
them upon distinguishing themselres t)y trifles. . As 
for the first of tb^e, who are singulair in any thing 
that is if religious, immoral, or d^shonouralile, I 
belicye every one will easily give them up, ( shall 
therefore speaH pf those only who are remarkably 
for their singularity in things of po importance; at; 
in dress, behayiour, conyersation, and all the little 
intercourses of life. In these cases there is a tertain 
deference due to custom ; and, notwithstanding 
there may be a colour of reason to deviate from 
fhe multitude in some particulars, a man ought to 
facriiice his private inclinations and opinions to the 
practice of the public. It must be confessed that 
good sense often makes an humourist ; bat then it 
unqualifies, him from being of any moment in' the 
world, an4 renders him ridiculous to persons of a 
fnuch inferior understanding. 

I have heard pf a gentleman in the north of 
England who was a remarkable instance of this 
foolish singularity. He had \a\d Vt doviw «k& & rule 
w/^^ himself, to act ia the n^ofttV^^^xeo^ \ii^ 
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fe according to the most abstracted notions of 
in and good sense, without any regard to fa- 
I and example. This humour broke out at first 
any little oddnesscs : he had never any stated 
8 for his dinner, supper, or sleep ; because, 
he, we ought to attend the calls of nature, and 
let our appetites to our meals, but bring our 
g to our appetites. In his conyersation with 
itry gentlemen he would not make use of a 
,86 that was not strictly true: he neycr told 
of them that he was his humble servant, but 
he was his well-wisher, and would rather be 
ight a malcontent than drink the king's health 
n he was not dry* He would thrust his head 
of his chamber window erery morning, and, 
r having gaped for fresh air about half an hour, 
at fifty verses as loud as he could bawl them, 
the benefit of his lungs ; to which end he gene- 
f took them out of Homer — the Greek tongue, 
icially in that author, being more deep aiid so. 
9U8, and more conducive to expectoration than 
other. He had many other particularities, for 
ch he gave sound and philosophical reasons, 
this humotir still grew upon him, he chose to 
.r a turban instead of a perriwig ; concluding 
f justly that a bandag$L of cle9,n linen about his 
1 was much more wholesome, as well as cleanly, 
1 the caul of a wie which is soiled with fre- 
nt perspirations. He afterwards judiciously 
erved, tiiat the many ligatures in our English 
» must naturally check the circulation of the 
od; for which reason he made his breeches and 
doublet of one continued piece of cloth, after 
manner of the hussars. In short by following 
pure dictates of reason^ he at Icck^^ ^^^^akN^ 
ouch from the rest ot Ywa e^\i^\x'^\s«2A<> ^».^>kw* 
I ffom bis whole 8pe^ea> 1iiaX\M:k\w^^^^'»*^ 
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have elappeil him into Bedlam, and hare b^gcd 
his estate; but the judge, b^kig kiformed he did 
110 harm, contented himself vith issuing out a com« 
mission of lunacy against him, and ' putting his 
estate into the hands of proper guardians. 

The fate of this philosopher puts me in mind of 
a remark in monsieur Fontencllc's Dialogues of tha 
Dead. ^ Th6 ambitious and the coretous,' says he, 
^ are madmen to all intents and purposes asi much 
as those who are shut up in dark rooms ; but they 
have the good luck to hare numbers oh their side ; 
whereas the phrensy of one who is given up for a 
lunatic is a phrensy kors d^auvre ;' that is, in odier 
words something which is singular in its kind, and 
does not fall in with the madness of a multitude. 

The subject of this essay was occasioned by a 
letter which I received not long since, and which, 
for want of room at prcsept, I shall insert in my 
next paper* 
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•Hoe toleraUUt si nom 



£t furerg imcipiat' 

JUV, Sat«vi.6l:^ 

- This xmght \^ borne witb^ tf yoi| 4id Dot rj^ve. 
The letter mentioned In my \^i pap^r is as foQow^^ 

. ^ You hjvve so lately decried that custom, 
too iQmch in use amongst most people, of makii^ 
thettiselves the subjects of their writings and con- 
vtrsation, that I bad some difficulty to persuada^ 
myself to ^if0 yon this troubla until I ^d consU 
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dered that though I should speak in the first per. 

2^n, yet I could not l>e justJy charged with vanity, 
nee I shall not add my name: as also, because 
what I shall, write will not, to say the best, redound 
to my^praise, but is only designed to remove a pre- 
judice conceived against me, as I hope with yerj 
little foundation. My short history is this. 

^ I have lived for some years last past altogether 
in London, until about a month ago an acquaint- 
ance of mine, for whom I have done some small 
services in town, invited me to pass part of the 
summer with him at his house in the country* I 
accepted his invitation, and found a very hearty 
Welcome* My friend, an honest plain man, not 
being qualified to pass away his time without the 
reliefs of business, has grafted the farmer upon the 
gentleman, and brought himself to submit even to 
the servile parts of that employment, such as in. 
specting his plough, and the like* This necessarily 
t^es up some of his hours every day ; and, as X 
have no relish for such diversion, I used at these 
times to retire either to my chamber, or a shady 
walk near the house, and entertain myself witii 
some agreeable author. Now, you must know, 
Mr. Spectator, that when 1 read, especially if it 
be poetry, it is very usual with me, when 1 meet 
with any passage or expression which strikes me 
much, to pronounce it aloud, with that tona of tha 
voice which 1 think agreeable to the sentiments 
there expressed; and to this I generally add some 
motion or action of the body. It was not long be. 
fore I was observed by some of the family in ona 
of these heroic fits, who thereupon received im. 
presfiions very much to my disadvantage* This 
however I did not soon dbcover, nor should ha5«& 
done probably, had it not becsv W ^^ V^^^\»% 
Mccideat I had cue day «\i\ki m^wS& ^s:^ ^^ ^"1 
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chamber^ and was very deeply engaged in thft h 

laCond book of Milton's Paradiite Lost. I walked p 

to and fro with the book ia my band ; and, to speak i 

the truth, I fear I made no little noise; when, prt- i 

MQtly coming to the following lines : ■ 



cc 



On a sudden open fly» 



With impetuous recoil and jarring 80uod« 
Th* infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder,*' &c. 

I iu great transport threw ppen the door of my 
chamber, and found the greatest part of the family 
standing on the outside in a yery great consterna- 
tion. I was in no less confusion, and begged par* 
don for havitig disturbed them; addressing myself 
particularly to comfort one of the children who re« 
eeiyed an unhicky fall in this action, while he wat 
too intently surveying my meditations through the 
l^ey.hole. To be short, after this adyenture I easily 
obseryed that great part of the family, especially 
the women and children, looked upon me with 
tome apjprehensions of fear; and my friend him- 
self, though he still continues his ciyilities to me, 
did not seem altogether easy: I took notice that 
the butler was never after this accident ordered to 
leave the bottle upon the table after dinner. Add 
to this, that I frequently overheard the servant 
mention me by the name of ^' the crazed gentle^ 
man, the gentleman a little touched, the mad Lon. 
doner," and the like. This made me think it high 
time for me to shift my quarters, which I resolved 
to do the first handsome opportunity ; and was con* 
firmed in this resolution by a yoiing lady in the 
neighbourhood who frequently visited us, and who 
one day, after having heard all the fine things I 
was able to say, was pleased with a scornful smile 
lm bid me ^* go to sleep,'*. 



L 
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^ The first ttinute I got to my lodgings in towai 
t Bet pen to paper to desire your opinion^ wlietheri 
^poQ the eTidence before ydn, I am mad or not* 
I can bring certificates that I behare myself soberly 
bofore coflapaoy, and I hope there is at least soma 
merit in withdrawing to be mad. Look yon, sir, 
I am contented to be esteemed a little touched, at 
they phrase it, but should be sorry to be madder 
thsn my neighbours ; therefore, prfiy let me be at 
much in my tenses as you can affocd. I know I 
coaid brtqg vonrself as an instanco/of a man whor 
bat coofested talking to himself; but yours is a 
pariicniar oasci and cannot justify me, who hiafa 
not kept silence any part of my life. What if I 
should own n^ self in lore? You know lovers ai# 
^wayt allaw^ the comfort of soliloqny.~--*-^Qut 
1 ifiUsay no mor^ upon this subject, becanae t 
ha|e long since, obstryed the iready way to ba 
though mad is to contend tibat you are not so | at 
wo generally cooclada that man drunk who taket 
^ahis to be thought sober* I will therefore leava 
myself to your dateHBiaation ; but am the mora 
miirous to be thought in my tenses, that, it may 
be no discredit to you when I assurer you that 1 ' 
hare always been rery much 

Your admirer. 

^ P. S. If I must be mad, I desire the young 
lady may belieTe it is for her.* 

' The humble PctUion of JokfL a Nokei'WH John a 

Htylesy 

< Showeth, 

^ That your petltvonew \vw^ C8cq&^^ ^^* 
pendUig in We8tmmst£t-\i2L\\ «tow^ ^^^ \x«»Sl^^ 
yaaw, and that we de&paii t>i «H«t ^^ato^^'^ 
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brought to ah Israie; that your petitioners ha^^-, 
been involved in these law-suits out of anj^ ^'^^ 
temper of their own, but bjr the fantigalion o^ 
tentious persons; that the young lawyers irx 
inns of court are continually setting us togetl^^ 
the ears, and think they do us no hurt, biu^j 
they plc«d for us without a fee; that many of i 
gentlemen of the robe have no other clients in \ 
world besides us two; that when they hare'npthi 
else to do, they make us plaintiffs and^defeiidan 
though they were never retained by any of us ; tl 
they traduce, condemn, or acquit us, wt t h o wt^li 
manner of ri^ard to our reputations And ifgi 
names in the world. Your petitioners dwnftii 
bdng thereunto encouraged by the fia?onrablt1 
ceptiott which yon lately gave to our' ki4iB 
Blank, do humbly pray that yon will pat aa^t 
to the controversies which have been to loag.i 
pending between us your said petitioners, and ^ 
our enmity may not oidure from generation to j 
aeration ; it being our resolution to live herear 
as it becometh men of peaceable dispositions. . 

'^ And your petittoners^ at in duty boUnd, il 
•verpray, &c.' 



■ a. 'i 
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■ ' E ^iftrU hmmmna m nrptra tramii, 
iMfmffirMS Msier , 
1 . , . OyjD. Met. zf. l#. 

"—TK* VQbodied spirit fliet^- • 
And lo4gcs wliere tt lighu inman or beast, 
f DRYDEN. 

Thb»s has been yery great reason, on sereral ac- 
counti, for the learned world to endeavour at set. 
tiing what it was that might be said to conkposa 
penonai ideotitj. 

^ Mr. Locke, after having premised that the word 
•person properly signifies a thinking intelligent be* 
fog. that has reason, and reflection, andean consi. 
der itBelf - as itself, concludes, that it is conscious. 

3 alone, and not an identity of substance, whkh 
es this personal identity of sameness. ^ Had 
I the same consciousness,' says that author, < that 
I law the ark and Noah's flood, as that I saw an 
OTerflowing of the Thames last winter ; or as that 
1 now write ; I could no more doubt that I who 
write this now, that saw the Thames overflow last 
winter, and that viewed the flood at the general 
-deluge, was. the same self, place that self in what 
fubstance you please, than that I who write this 
am the jsame mysdf now while I write, whether I 
consist of all die same substance, material or Im. 
naterial, or no, that I was yesterday ; for as to 
4his point of being the 9ame self, it matters not 
.wheUicr this present self be made up of the sama 
or other substances.' 

I was migbtily pleased 'wWYk «i«totY \^ ^^s^afc ^"^^ 
JMffv^plioible to thii^ ]^eoQ ^ \ds^QU>i^\v^ > ^A>ttv^^ 
roL. XV. II 



fcad the other day in the Penian Talei, ^^ ^w 
arc lately rery well translated by Mr. Phill^jt^y. ^^*^' 
with an abridgement whereof i sho^ here P'^m^m 
my readers. 

I shall only premise that these stories are ^^t/t^ 
afu*r the eastern manner, but somewhat mora m:or* 
rect. 

^ Fadlallah) a prince of great Tirtney sncceeded 
his father Bin Ortoc in the kingdom of Mousd. 
He reigned over his faithful subjects for some timr| 
and lived in great happiness with his beaateona 
consort qoeon Zemroude, when there appeared «t 
liis court a young derfis of so liydy and entorteiiii 
ing a turn of wit, as won upon the affectioni of 
«vcry one he conversed with. His reputation groif 
|o fast every day, that it at last raised a curtoiit/ 
in the prince himself to see and talk widi him. ' Ii# 
did so; and, &r from finding that oommon faiM 
had flattered him,- he was soon oontinoed that 



arery thing he had heard of him fell ahort df aifei 
truth. w^ 

^ FadlalhUi immediately lost all manner of teHsl 
for the conversatioii of other men ; and, aa he wal 
every day more and more satisfied of the abilltiea 
of this stranger, offered him the first posts ifi hH 
kingdom. The young dervisj after haring thanks, 
ed him with a Very singular inodesty, desired t# 
be excused, as having made a vow never to aoeepi 
of any employment, and preferring a free and mb 
dependslit state of life to all other conditions. 

^ The king was infinitdy charmed with' so greMt 
an example- of moderation ; 'and though he couli 
Xiot get him to engage in a life of business, made 
him however his chief companion and first favoii^ 
ite. : 

* A3 thej were one day liutitog \o%c^«i^ mA^ 
JfoppffM^d to liaaeparaiUd firota iba teit ol ite.^fMa^ 
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panj, the -florris entertained Fadlallafi with an ac. 
I^ount of his trarels and adventures. After having 
related to him several mriositics which he had seen 
in the indies, ** It was in this place," says he, " that 
I contracted an acquaintance with an old brach- 
man, who was skilled in the most hidden powers 
of nature : he died within my arms, and with hii 
parting breath communicated to me one of the 
most valuable secrets, on condition I should never 
reveal it to any man/' The king immediately, 
reflecting on his young favourite's having refused 
the late oflTers of greatness he had made him, told 
him he presumed it was the power of making gold. 
M No, sir," says the dervis, ^^ it is somewhat mort 
wonderful than that; it is the power of reanimatiog 
a dead body, by flinging my own soul into it." 

^ While he was yet speaking, a doe came bound* 
ing by them, and the king, who had his bow ready, 
shot her through the heart ; telling the dervis, that 
ft fair opportunity now offered for him to show his 
art. The young man immediately left his own bodj 
breathless on the ground, while at the same instant 
that of the dee was reanimated. She came to tha 
king, fawned upon him, and, after having played 
several wanton tricks, fell upon the grass; at tha 
same instant the body of the dervis recovered its 
life. The king was infinitely pleased at so uncom* 
. uon an operation, and conjured his friend by everj 
ilung that was sacred to communicate it to him. 
The dervis at first made some scruple of violating 
bis promise to the dying brachman ; but told him 
at last that he found he could conceal nothing from 
10 excellent a prince ; after having obliged him 
therefore by an oath to secrecy, he taught him to 
repeat two cabalistic woiA^, \\\ ^xwv«v\w^>»% ^'^^ 
H^bich the whole secret coi\%\&leA. 'lVv^V\w%^';^^- 
fmiicwito try the cxpcf\meiit/\ss«si^iS2«LV^^l x«^«*^ 

Hi 
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ed thcmas he had been taught, andin .an instaaft 
foand himself in the body of the doe. He had bat 
a little time to contemplate himself in this new. bei» 
ing ; for the treacherous dervis, shooting his omtf 
soul into the royal corpse, and bending the prince't 
own bow against him, had laid him dead on diii 
spot, had not the king who perceired his intent^, 
fled swiftly to the woods. 

^The dcryis, now triumphing in his Yillany^ 
returned to Mousel, and filled the throne and bod 
of the unhappy Fadlallah. , > 

^ The first thing he took care of, in order to 8^ 
cure himself in the possession of his new-acquired 
kingdom, was to issuQ oat a proclamation, ordering 
his subjects to destroy all the. deer in the realm* 
The king had perished among the rest had he not 
avoided his pursuers by reanimating the body, of • 
nightingale which he saw lie dead at the foot 'of a 
tree. In this new shape he winged his way in 
safety to the palace; where, perching on a true 
which stood near the queen's apartment, he filled 
the whole place with so many mflodious and me* 
lancholy notes as drew her to the window. lie had 
the mortification to see that, instead of being pitied^ 
he only moved the mirtli of his princess, and of a 
yobng female slave who was with her. He conti* 
nued however to serenade her every morning, un^ 
til at last the queen, charmed with his harmony^ 
tent for the bird- catchers, &nd ordered them tf» 
employ their utmost skill to put that little creators 
in her pos3ei>sion. The king, pleased with an op,, 
portunify of being once more near his beloved con** 
sort, easily suffered himself to be taken : and whea 
he was presented to her, though he showed a fear« 
fulness to be touched by any of the other ladies,. 
Aew of his own accord, and \i\^ \\\vcv&^\l Ssi th% 
queeu^B bosom* Zemroude Yiak Yuf^Vf ^^^mu^^ 
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tin uneipccieil fondness of her new fayourite^ and 
i»rdercd him to be kept in an open cage In her own 
apartment. He had there an opportunity of making 
bit court to her every morning, by a thousand little 
actions, which his shape allowed him. The queen 
pissod away whole hours every day, in hearing and 
playing with him. Fadlallah could even hava 
thought himself happy in this state of life, had he 
not frequently endured the inexpressible torment 
^fieelng the dervis enter the apartment and caress 
}as queen evci^ in his presence. 
' ^ The usurper, amidst his toying with his priQ- 
4esB, would often endeavour to ingratiate himself 
with her nightingale ; and while the enraged Fad^^^ 
Mlak pecked at him with his bill, beat his wings, 
and showed all the marks of an impotent rage, it. 
•nly afforded his rival and the queen new matter 
ioT their diversion* 

> ^ ZtmTOnde wa$ likewise fond of a little lap-dog 
which she kept In her apartment, and which onsi 
night happened to die. 

' * The king immediately found himself inclined 
to quit the shape of the nightingale, and enliven 
this new body. He did so, and the next morning^ 
Zemroude saw her favourite bird lie dead in tha 
cage. It is impossible to express her grief on this 
flccasion : and when she called to mind all its littie 
actions, which even appeared to have something ia 
I9iem like reason, she was inconsolable for her loss. 
' * Her women immediately sent for the dervis ta 
come and comfort her ; who, after having in vain 
represented to her the weakness of being grieved 
at such an accident, touched at last by her repeat- 
ed complaints, " Well, madam,'^' says he, " I will 
exert the utmost of my art to \v\e»se ^om. ^^"^^^^ 
pf^htit^e Bball again revive c^ety mo\\«2a%^ "^^ 
siteoade you fl» before.*' The q;«kfifc^ Y*^'^^ ^'^^^ 

J 3 
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with a look which easily showed she did not bdiere 
him ; when, laying himselif dowii on a sofa, he shot 
his soal into the nightingale, and Zemronde wai 
amazed to see her bird revive. 

' The king, who was a spectator.of all that passed, 
lying under the shape of a lap-dog in one corner of 
tiie room, immediately recovered his , own body, 
and, running to the cage, with the utmost indigna- 
tion,' twisted off the neck of the false nightingale. 

^ Zemroude was more than ever amazed and 
concerned at this second accident, until the king^ 
entreating her. to hear him, related to her Jhis whola 
adventure, 

^ The body of the dervis which was found dead 
in the wood, and his edict for killing all the deer^ 
left her no room to doubt of the truth of it ; but 
the story adds, that out of an extreme delicacy, 
peculiar fo the oriental ladies, she was so highly 
afflicti'd at the innocent adultery in which she had 
for some time lived with the deryis, that .no arga- 
ment'eveii from Fadlallah ' himself, could com pos% 
her mind. She shortly after died with grief, beg. 
ging his pardon with her last, breath for what tha 
most rigid justice could not have interpreted as a 
crime. 

^The l^ing was so afflicted with her death, that 
he left his kingdom to one of his nearest relations, 
^nd passed the rest of his da^s ia soUtudf ai|d rq^ 
tiremmt.^ 
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Odora cauum vis, 

YIRG. Mn. \r. iSf . 

J Sagadous hounds. 

Js ihe rdgn of king Clmrles the First, the compsu • 
ll■yi^f stationers, into whose hands the printing of 
the bible is committed by patent, made a yerj. rc« 
mai'kable erratum or blunder in one of the editions : 
for instead of ' Thou shalt not commit adultery,' 
ihey printed off several thousand of copies with 
^ Thou shalt commit adultery.' Archbishop Laud,' 
io ptmish this their negligence, laid a considerable 
fine upon that company in the star-chamber. > 

By the practice of the world, which pre? ails in 
ihis degenerate age, I am afraid that yery many 
young profligates of both sexes arc possessed of thiv 
spurious edition of the bible, and observe the oom« 
mandmcnt according to that faulty reading. 

Adu!terers in the first ages of the church were 
excommunicatefl for ever, and unqualified all their 
lives for bearing a part in Christian assemblies, not- 
withstanding they might seek it with tears, and all 
the appearances of the most unfeigned repentance. 
. I might here mention some ancient laws among 
ihe heathens, which punished this crime with death : 
and others of the same kind, which are now in force 
among, several governments that have embraced 
the reformed religion. But, because a subject of 
this nature may be too serious for my oc<i\s\3Jc^ 
readers^ wbo arc very apt to tbTO'W "by lay xa-v^'^^ 
wAen thf!>fgre not ealivened mth SiC^m^vKva^^i^^^ 
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diycrting or uncommon, I shall here publish tha 
contents of a little manascript lately fallen into my 
hands, and which pretends to great antiquity; 
though by reason of some modern phrases, and other 
particular^ in it, I can hy no means, allow it to bq 
genuine, but rather the production of a modem so* 
phist. 

It is well known by ihKi learned, tlrat there wa^ 
a temple upon mount TEtna dedicated to Vulcan^ 
which was guarded by dogs of so exquisite a smell] • 
nay the histarid,n»^ that they could discern wbethers 
the persons who came thither were chaste or othcr«- 
wise. They used to meet and fawn upon snch whoi 
were chaste, caressing them as the friends of their 
rtiaster Vulcan ; but flew at those who were poU* 
hited, and never ceased barking* at them till they 
had driven them from the temple. 
■ My manuscript gives the following account. -of 
these dogs, and was probably designed as a con^ 
ment upon this story. 

^ These dogs were given to Vulcan by his sister 
Diana, the goddess of hunting arid of chastity, hav. 
ing bred th^m out of some of her hounds, in whicK 
she had observed this natural instinct and sagacity. 
It was thought she did it in spite to Venus, who,' 
Opon her return home, always found her husbaud in 
a good or bad humour, according to the reception 
which she met with from his dogs. They lived in 
the temple several years, but were such snappisii^* 
ciirs, that they frighted away most of the votaries. 
The women of Sicily made a solemn deputation ta • 
tl^o priest, by which they acquainted him, that tliey 
would not come up to the temple with their annual 
offerings unless he muzzled his mastiffs ; and at \n8$ 
Compromised the matter with him, that the ofieiiag) - 
fi^ou Id always be brought by a c\votvx& ^1 . -^cjnmjs - 
Sf*"^, wliovrere none of them aboN^ ^cswv y^\%.s^^ 
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It was wonderfal, says the author, to sec how diffe* 
rent the treatment was which the dogs gaye to these 
little misses, from thdt ^hich thej ha^ shown to 
their mothers. It is said that the prince of Syra. 
cuse, having married a yoang lady, and being natn. 
rally of a jealous temper, made such an interest With 
the priests of this temple, that he procured a whelp 
ftt>m them of this curious breed. The young puppy 
was yery troublesome to the fair lady at first, inso- 
much that she solicited her husband' to send him 
away ; but the good man cut her short with the old 
Sicilian proverb, *' Love me, loye my dog;" from 
which time she lived yery peaceably with both of 
^em. The ladies of Syracuse were very much an- 
noyed with him, and several of yery good reputation 
refused to come to court until he was discarded. 
There were indeed some of them that defied his sa. 
gacity;- but it was observed, though he did not ac«^ 
tuaJly bite them, he would growl at them most con. 
foundedly. To return to the dogs of the temple; af. 
ter they had lived here in great repute for seyeral 
years, it so happened, that as one of the priests, who 
had been making a charitable visit to a widow who 
lived on the promontory of Lilybeum, returned homo 
pretty late in the eyening, the dogs flew at him with 
so much fury, that they would have worried him if 
his ^brethren had not come to his assistance ; upon 
which, says my author, the dogs were all of thenr 
hanged, as having lost their original instinct.' 
' I cannot conclude this paper without wishing that 
we had some of this breed of dogs in Great Britain^ 
which would certainly do justice, I should say ho* 
nonr, to the ladies of our country, and show tho 
world the difference between pagan women and 
those who are instructed in sound^t ^\vdiq\^\^» ^ 
rirtae mnd religion* 
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'Si.virbo audacia detur% 



Ntn metuam magnl dix'iue paUuia cmUm 

OVID. Met. i. I7»w 

Tins place, the brij^htest mansion of the ikj, 
1*11 call the palace of the Deity. 

DBYHB^r. 

^ SIR, 

^ I CONSIDERED in my two last letters that 
ttwful and tremendous subject, the ubiquity or t)to. 
nipresencc of the Divine Being. I have shown that 
he is equally present in all places thi'oughoat the 
whole extinct of infinite space. This doctrine is so 
agreeable to reason, that we meet with it in tiie 
writings of the enlightened heathens, as I might 
show at large, were it not already done by other 
hands. But though the Deity be thus essentially 
present through all the immensity of space, there « 
one part of it in which he discovers himself irt a 
inost transcendent and visible glory ; this is that 
f^lacc which is marked out in scripture under the 
different appellations of " paradise, the third hea- 
ven, the throne of God, and the habitation of his 
glory." It is here where the glorified body of our 
Saviour resides, and where all the celestial hierar- 
cliies, and the innumerable hosts of angels, are re-- 
presented as perpetually surrounding the seat of 
God with hallelujahs and hymns of praise. This is 
that presence of God which some of the divines caH 
his glorious, and others his majestic, presence. 'Hfc 
is indeed as essentially present in all other places as 
in this; but it is here where he resides in a scn^iMe^ 
magDificencey and in the midst oi a\\ Viio^^ ^^^^^[^ 
which can affect the imagiuatVovi oi ^w^^.cft.\i^\*L>^^ 
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< It Is Tery remarkable that this opinion pf God 
Almighty's presence in heaycn, -whether discovered 
hy the light of nature, or by a general tradition 
from our first parents, prevails among all the nati* 
ons of the world, whatsoever different notions ihej 
entertain of the Godhead. If you look into Ho^ 
tner, the most ancient of the Greek writers, you se^ 
the saprcipe power seated in the heatcns, and en* 
compassed with inferior deities, among whom th* 
Muses are represented as singing incessantly about 
kis throne. Who docs not here sec the main strokes 
and oqtiinjDS of this great truth we are speaking .of ? 
The same doctrine is shadowed out in many other 
keftthen authors, though at the same time, like se* 
teral other fovealed truths, dashed and adulterated 
irith a mixture of- fables and human inventions. 
But to pass over the notions of the Greeks and Ro* 
mans, those more enlightened parts of the pagau 
trorld) ire iud there is scarce a people among the 
hite disGorercd nations who arc not trained up iaaii 
opinion that heaven is the habitation of the divinity 
wliom they worship. 

^^s^in Solomon's temple there was the Stmctum 
Satidoruni^ in which a visible glory appeared amo^ig 
tbe^ures of the cherubims, and into which noim 
bat the high priest himself was permitted to cuter, 
after liaving made an atonement for the sins of Xht 
people; so if w« consider tlic whule jcreation as on^ 
great temple, there is in it this Holy of holies, into 
which the High^priest of our salvation entered, and 
;took his place among angels aud archangels, after 
liaving made a propitiation for the sins of man- 
kind. 

^ With how much skill must the throne of God 
Jot erected ! With what glorious designs is iliat Ua.- 
laitation beautified, which is conirW^^^ «ai^\^V^>>l 
Um who iB9 fared, Hatwbol with wiadom\ .^<i^. «S«^ 

It 



must be the msjesty of that place, where the whofe. 

art of creation has been employed, and where (rod 

has chosen to show himself in the most magnificent 

manner? What must be the architecture of infinite 

power under* the direction of infinite wisdom ? A 

spirit cannot but be transported after an ineflab!^ 

manner, with the sight of those objects, which were 

made to affect him by that Being who knows the 

inward frame of a soul, and how to please and nu 

▼ish it in all its most secret powers and faculties. It 

is to this majestic presence of God we may apply 

those beautiful expressions in holy writ : < Behold 

even to the mooa, and it shineth not; yea the stars 

are not pure in his sight.' The light of the snn, itaid 

all the glories in which we liye, are but as weak an^ 

sickly glimmerings, or rather darkness itself, in 

comparison of those splendors which encompass At 

Ihroneof God. 

* As the glory of this place is transcendent be- 
yond imagination, so probably is the extent of it. 
There is light behind light, and glory within glory. 
How far that space may reach,* in which God thus 
appears in perfect majesty, we cannot possibly con. 
ceire* Though it is not infinite, it may be indffi^ 
nite; and, though not immeasurable in itself, it may 
be so with regard to any created eye or imagina- 
tion. If he has made these lower regions of matter 
so inconceivably wide and magnificent for the habi- 
tation of mortal and perishable beings, how great 
may we suppose the courts of his house to be, where 
he makes his resklcnce in a more especial manner , 
«nd displays himself in the fulness* of his glory, 
among an innumerable company of angels and spi« 
Uts of just men made perfect? 

' This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be 
nu'sed too ^h when we thmVi oi^ a. ^\«uc« Nq\i»c« vea* 
Mipoteace ami omniscience bai a ao i»\cd9i^V) «nji«u^ 
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themsclyes,^ because that they are able to produce a 
•cene infinitely more great and glorious than what 
we aare able to imagine. It is not impossible but at 
the consummation of all things these outward 
apartments of nature, which are now suited ta those 
bciogs who inhabit them, may be taken in and 
added to that glorious place -of which I am here 
•peaking, and. by that means made a proper habi* 
tation.for beings who are exempt from mortality, 
and cleared of their imperfections : for so the scrip, 
ture .seems to ifatimate when it speaks of ^^ new 
ttfayens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righte* 

f .f I iiaY0 only considered this glorious place with 
regard- to the sight and imagination, though dt is 
highly probable that onr other senses may here 
likewise- enjoy their highest gratifications. There 
is nothing which more rayishes and transports the 
soul than harmony ; and we have great reason . ta 
belierio, from the descriptions of this place in holy 
scripture, that this is one of the entertainments oif 
.it...- And if the soul of man can be so wonderfully 
affected with those strains of music which human 
art'ia cap^lo of producing, how much more will 
it be laised and elevated by those in which is exerted 
the whole power of harmony ! The senses are fa* 
cultiite of the human soul, though they cannot be 
employed, during this our rital union, without pro. 
per iustf uments in the body. Why therefore should 
uc exclude the satisfaction of these faculties, which 
.we,£nd- by experience are inlets of great pleasure to 
the soul,.; from among those entertainments which 
'4re-to.make up our happiness hereafter? Why 
should wo suppose that our hearing and seeing will 
4|#t.J|^, gratified with those objects which. a.t^\Si^a{&\ 
fgg;g&MpUo vdiem, and which ibey cmvdloV. xoak^ 
#^4^ipv^4iW» tover regions o{ ua.tar«\ <!^\«^Si 
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^' which oeithe.r eye hath seen^ nor ear heard, nor 
izM it enter into the heart of man to conceive ? f 
knew a man in Christ (says St Paul, speaking af 
fiimself ) aboTe fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body, I cannot tell, or whether out of the body, I 
cannot tell : God knoweth), such an one caught up 
to the third hcayen. And I knew Such tL man 
(whether in the body or out of the body, I oanhot 
tell : JGrod knoweth) how that ho was caught up intb 
Paradise, and heard unspeakable wdrda, irhidi k 
i$ not possible for a man to utter." By this i 
meant that what he heard » so infinitely diffeceni 
from any thing which he had heard in thiii workl^ 
^at it was impossible to express it in such ir6rds 
as might convey a notion of it to his hearers. 
^ ^ It is very natural for u^ to take delight in iai^C 
rles conccniiiig ^y forci^^ country, where we ai^ 
apme time Or other to .mak^ our abode ( and, aar ms 
^all hope to be admitted into this glorious, place, it k 
Jbotb a laudable and useful curigsity to get what iaj- 
Tormations :ife can of it, whilst w<^ mak^ use of ttm 
relation for our. guide. . \Vhen ; these, eirerlastiiig 
doors. shal{ be open to lis, we may be fiure that tbft 
pleasure^ and beauties of this place will inJOnitdy 
^transccpd pur present hopes and expectations, and 
that the glorious appearance of the throne of G^ 
.will rise infinitely beyond whatever . we are able to 
;cpnccive of it. We mig^ht here entertain ourselm 
,wi^ many other speculations on this subject, .frotiji 
^those several hints which we find of it in th6 holy 
.scriptures ; as, wjicther there may not be diiferent 
mansions and. apartments of glory to beings of dif- 
Xerent natures ; whether, as they excel one aiiothcr 
in perfection, they are not admitted nearer Jto tha 
throne of the almighty, and enjoy greater mani^ 
testations oi his presence; -wYwi^h^i xJwix^ «kX^ noit 
^lenun times aA(l occasions^ iviVie^B^ t^^> ^^ \sn\>ct^>aSA. 
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of heayen celebrate the presence of their Maker in 
more extraordinary forms of praise and adoration ; 
as Adam, though he had continued in -a state of 
innocence, would, in the opinion of our divines, hare 
kept holy the sabbath-day in a more particular 
manner than any other of the seven. These, and 
the like speculations, we may very innocently in- 
dulge, 8o long as we make tise of them to inspire 
us with a desire of becoming inhabitants of this de> 
Mghtfdl place. 

' ^ I kave in this, and in two foregoing letters^ 
treated on the most serious subject that can empldy 
the mind of man — the omnipresence of the Defty ^ 
a subjeot which, if possible, shonld never depart 
from our meditations. We have considered the 
Divine Being, as he inhabits infinitude, as he dw^ 
amoBg his works, as he is present to the mind' of 
qia% and as he discovers himsislf in a more glorioa* 
vsanner among the regions of the blest. Such a 
eonsidtiation should be kept awake in us at afl 
times, and in all places, and possess our minds wltk 
a perpetual awe and reverence. It should be inti^. 
woven with all our thoughts and perceptions, and 
become one with the consciousness of our own be. 
ing. It is not to be reflected on in the coldness of 
philosophy, but ought to sink us into the lowest 
prostration before him, who is 90 astonishiqgly 
greaty wonderful^ and holy.' 



• « 
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Sviii ionaf sunt ftutdam mediocria^ stmt malaplurs . ^ 

fhut Ms 

^^ MABT. Bpig. I. IT. 

Some good, more bad, some neither one nor t'other. 

I AM at present sitting with a heap of letters befora 
ne, which I hafe recclTed nnder the character of 
Spectator. I hate complaints from ioTers, schomet 
from projectors, scandal from ladies,- congrataia* 
tions, compliments, and advice in abundance* 

Ihave not^heen thus long an author, to be insoi- 
sible of the natural fondness every person must bare 
for their own productions; and I begin to think I 
have treated my correspondents a little too uncivilly 
1^ stringing them all together on a file, and letting 
them lie so long unregarded. . I shall therefore, for 
the i^tnre, think myself at least obliged to take 
some noti^ of $uch letters as I receive, and may 
possibly do it at the end of every month. 

In the mean time I intend my present paper as a 
short jui^wer to most of those which have been al- 
ready sent me. 

The public, li^owever, - is not to expect I should 
let them into all my secrets ; and, though I appea^ 
abstruse to most people, it is sufficient if I am un« 
derstood by my particular correspondents. 

My wclLwisher Van Nath is very arch^ but not 
quite enough so to appear in print. 

Philadelphus will, in a little time, see his query 
fully answered by a treaty which is now in the press. 

It was very improper at that time to comply 
With Mr. G. 
MiB8 Kitty nust excuse me* 



^ <• 



The gefltlomaii who sent me a copy of verses od 
his mistress's dancing is, I beliere, too thoroughly 
in love to compose correctly. 

I have too great a respect for both the nniversi- 
ties to praise one at the expence of the other. 
■ TOH^ Nimble is a very honest fellow, and I desire 
him to present my hamble serrices to his cousin Fill 
Bnmper. 

r am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. 

I may in due time animadycrt on the case of 
Grace Grumble. 

The petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Loveit refused. 

The papers of A. S. are returned. 

I thtfik Aristippus for his kind invitation. 

My friend at Woodstock is a bold man to unden. 
take for all within ten miles of hita, 
' I am afraid the entertainment of Tom Tumoyer 
^rHi hardly be relished by the good cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster. 

I must consider farther of it, before I indulge 
W. F. in those freedoms he takes with the ladies* 
stockings. 

I am obliged to the ingenious gentleman who sent 
me an ode on the subject of the late Spectator, an4 
shall take particular notice of his last letter. 
• When the lady who wrote me a letter, dated July 
the Wth, in relation to some passages in a Lorer, 
^'ill be more particular in her directions, I shall bo 
so In my answer. 

The poor gentleman, who fancies my writings 
could reclaim an husband who can abuse such a 
wifb as he describes, has I am afraid, too great an 
opinion of my skill. 

Philanthropos is, I dare say, a very \^e\V-xs«as3ka^ 
m^Oj but a little too prolix m Yus com^o«vV^iy»L^r 

a. 3 
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CoDst^ntius himself must be tbe best judge in the 
affair he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln is reccired. 

Arethiisa and her friend may hear farther from me. 

Celia is a little too hasty. 

Harriet is a good girl, bu t. must not conrtesj tq 
folks she does not know. 

1 must ingenuously confess my friend Samsop 
Benstaif has quite puzzled me, and writ me a. long 
letter which I cannot comprehend one word of. 

CoUidau must also explain what he means by hm 
^ drigelling.' 

I think it beneath my speotatorial dignity to con* 
cern myself in the aflfair of the boiled -dumpling. 

I shall consul It some literati on the project sent 
me for the discovery of the longitude. 

I know not how to conclude this paper bettejr 
than by inserting a couple of letters which are really 
genuine^ and which I look upon to.be two of the 
smartest pieces I have received from my corre* 
spondents of either sex : 

^ BROTHElt SP£C. 

' While you are surveying every object tha^ 
falls in your way, I am wholly taken up with one. 
Had that sage who demanded what beauty was^ 
•lived to see the dear angel I love, he would no^ 
have asked such a question, llad another seen her, 
he would himself have loved the person in whon^ 
heaven has made virtue visible; and, were yon 
yourself to be in her company^ you could never^ 
with all your loquacity, say enough of her good* 
humour and sense. 1 scud you the outlines of ^ 

Sicture, which I can no more finish^ than I can snf*^ 
ciently admire the dear original* 

I am, 
yo^r most affectionate btothoc^ 



co»vta«T\o v^iu^y 
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^ GOOD HR. P«RT, 

^ I WILL allow 70a nothing until yon resoWe 
ine the following question. Pray what is the rea- 
•oti that, while you only talk now upon Wednes. 
days, Fridays, and Mondays, you pretend to be a 
greater tattler than when you spoke erery day as 
you formerly i|sed to do ? If this be your plunging 
out of your taciturnity, pray let the length of your 
jpeeches compensate for the scarceness of them* 
I am^ Good Mr. Pert^ 

Your admirer. 
If you will be long enough for mo, 

AMAMOA LOV£L£NGTU« 
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'Tenet ifuanUile multu 



Scrlhendi caeoetbet— • ■ ■ ■ 

JUT, Sat. tU. 11. 

The ciine of writing is an endless itch. 

CH. DRYDEN. 

* ■ .' ' 

*. There is a certain distemper, which is mentioned 
neither by Galen nor Aippocrates, nor to be met 
irkh in the London Dispensary. JuTenal, in the 
motto of my i)aper, terms it a cacoethes; which is a 
hard wor4 lor a disease called in plun English, ' The 
itch of writing.' This cacoethes is as epidemical as 
the small pox, there being very few who are not 
seized . lyitb it some time or** other in their lives. 
There is, however, this difference in these two d>&^ 
tempers, thit- the first, after haVm£vckdc^^^^«\^^>. 
fifra ttmOf ueww returns agaiu: nvii^tc^ V>xv&\ ^^ 
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speaking of, when it is once got into Hy^ Mood, id- 
dom comes out of it. The British nation is yery 
much aiHicted with this malady, an^d, fhovgh yeij 
many remedies have been applied to persons .!&• 
fected with it, few of them hare erer proved si|€- 
cessfnl. Some have been cauterised irith sa&es 
and lampoons, but have received little or no beneflit 
from them ; others have had their heads fastaied 
for an hour together between a cleft board^ which 
is made use of as a cure for the disease when it ap- 
pears in its greatest malignity*. There is indeed 
one kind of this malady which has been sometimes 
remoyed, like the biting of a tarantula, with the 
sound of a musical instrument, which is commonly 
known by the name of a cat-call. But if you haye 
a patient of this kind under your care, you may as. 
fiure yourself there is no other way of recoyering 
bim effectually, but by forbidding him the use oC 
pen, ink, and paper. 

But, to drop tiie allegory before I have tired it 
out, their is no species of scribblers more offensive, 
and more incapable, than your periodical writers^ 
whose works return upon the public on certain days 
and at stated times. We hare not the consolation 
in the perusal of those authors winch we find at the 
reading of all others, namely, that we are snre if 
"ire have but patience, we may come to the end of 
Aeir labours. I have often admired an humourous 
saying of Diogenes, who reading a dull author tO 
several of his friends, when every one began to be 
fired, finding he was almost come to a bl^nk leaf at 
the end of it, cried, ^ Courage, lads, I see land.' 
On the contrary, our progress through that kind of 
wi-iters I am now speaking of is never at an end. 
One day mak^s work for another — we do not know 
fhea to promise ourselves rest. 

• Put in the p\\\orj . 
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It is a melancholy thing to consider that the art 
of printing, which might be the greatest blessing to 
mankind, should prove detrimental to us, and that 
it should be made use of to scatter prejudice and 
ignorance through a people, instead of conveying 
to them truth and knowledge. 

I was lately reading a very whimsical treatise^ 
entitled William Hamsay's Vindication of Astro- 
logy. This profound author, among many mys. 
ileal passages, has the following one: ^ The absence 
of the sun is not the cause of night, forasmuch as 
his light is so- great that it may illuminate the earth 
all OYpr at once as clear as broad day ; but there 
are tenabrificous and dark stars, by whose influence 
night is brought on, and which do ray out darkness 
and obsctirity upon the earth as the sun does light.' 

I consider writers in the same yiew this sage as- 
trologer does the heavenly bodies. Some of them 
are stars that scatter light as others do darkness, t 
could mention several authors who are tenebrificous 
itafs of the first magnitude, and point out a knot 
of gentlemen, who have been dull in concert, and 
9iay be looked upon as a dark constellation. The 
oatioo h>^ h^en a great while benighted with seve- 
lal of these antiluminaries. I suffered them to ray 
oat their darkness as long as I was able to endure it, 
till at length I came to a resolution of rising upon 
thom, and hope in a little time to drive them quite 
out of the Briliikh hemisphere. 
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Jfst thymum fino$que fermt it 9ifiMutMi^ 

leeta serat late circvm, eui talia cvr^e ^ 

Ipse hbore mamunduro teritt i iptef (traces 

Pigat kumo pUtOaSf et amicos irrigei infhrn, . ■ ' ' 

VIBO. G40I8. hh IMw 

With his own hand the gu^dian of the befes 
For slips of pines may search the mountain trea% 
And with wild thyme and sav'ry plant the p]|iia» 
Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain ; 
.And deck with fruitful trees the fields around^ 
And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 

Every statien of lifebu duties if hich are propdP 
to it. Those who are determined by choice fo anjr 
particular kind of business are. indeed more l^appijp 
than those who are determined by necessity; bnt 
both are under an equal obligation of fixing on 
employments, which may be either useful to th^tt- 
seWes, or beneficial to others : no one of the soat 
of Adam ought to think himself ex^njpt from that 
labour, and industry which were denounced to our 
first parent, and in him to all his posterity^ 'PluM 
to whom birth or fortune may seem to make ixialA 
an application unnecessary, ought to find out soma 
calling or profession for diemselyes, that they may 
not lie as a burthen on the species^ and be the only 
useless parts of the creation. 

Many of our country gentlemen in their Ymtf 
hours apply themselyes wholly to the chace, or to 
some other dirersion which the^ fai<dLm \S\^^t\d&axid 
woods* Tbi» gajo occ^siou to ou^ oi Qi^\ m^%\ 
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• 

^ninent Engludi writers to represent ererj one of 
tiiem as lying nnder a kind of curse pronounced to 
them in the words of Goliah^ ^ ] will give thee 
to the fowls of the air and to the beasts of the 

Though eK^cises of tiiis kind, when indulged 
with moderation, may hare a good influence both 
oil the mind and body, the country affords many 
o<ii^-amiii$emjn[|(8 of a more noble kind. 

' Among these, I know none more delightful in it* 
(lelf, and beneficial to the public, than that of plant* 
ing," I eouki mention « nobleman whose fortune 
has placed him in several parts of England, and 
wh6 has always left these visible marks behind him, 
wUeh show he has been there ; he never hired A 
lloose in his life, without leaving all about it th^ 
•0^ of wealth, and bestowing legacies on the pos» 
Verity of tiie owner. Had all the gentlemen of 
Gi^glatKl made thp same improvements upon their 
iMtates^ our whole country would have been at this 
tidui as one great garden* Nor ought such an eoK. 
ployment to be looked npon as too inglorius fc^r 
asea of the highest' rank. There have been heroes 
in thil art, as well as in others. We are told in par. 
^ycnlar of Cyrus the great, that he planted all this 
hfftace Asia» * There is indeed something truly mag. 
^fieient in this kind of amusements ; it gives a nobler 
tif tor asveral pairts of nature;, it ^Is the earth with 
«Taiiety of beautiful scenes, and has something in 
it like creation. For this reason the pleasu re of one 
yrha plants is somettbig tike that of a poet, Who, aa 

Aristotle- observe!^, is more delighted with his pro* 
-dnctions than any other writer or artist whatsoever. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which is 
not to be fouhd inmost other works^ an tViey \§n!b'%t 
yioskr* of « jtfjOi^ Jastibg date, u&d c^^Xvi'^aXV^ Vs^. 
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proTe in the eye of* the planter. When yon lut^ 
finished a building, or any other undertaking of the 
like nature, it immediately decays upon your htnda; 
you sec it brought to the utmost point of perfectioa^, 
and from that time hastening to its ruin. On die 
contrary, when you hare finished your plantations, 
they are still arririDg at greater degrees of perfec. 
tiou as long as you live-, and appear more deliglitfM 
in every succeeding year than they did in the foreb 
going. ' 

But 1 do not only recommend this Art to men of 
cstatea as a pleasing amusement, 'but as it is ''a 
kind of virtuous emploj^ent, and may therefore 
be inculcated by- moral motives ; particulariy from 
the love which we ought to have for our country, 
and the regand which we ought to bear to our pus. 
.tertty. As for the first, I need only mention- whit 
is frequently observed by otliers, that the increase 
of forest trees* does by no means bear a proportion 
to the destruction of them, insomuch that in a few 
ages the nation may be at a loss to supply itself 
with timber sufiicient for the fleets of England. I 
know when a man talks of posterity in matters of 
this nature, he is looked upon with an eye of ridicde 
by the cunning and selfish part of mankind. Most 
people are of the humour of an old fellow of a col* 
lege, who, when he was pressed by the society to 
come into something that might redound to the 
good of their successors, grew very peevish : ^We 
are always doing,' says he, ' something for poste* 
rity, but I would fain see posterity do something 
for us.' 

But 1 think men are inexcuseablc, who fail in a duty 

of this nature, since it is so easily discharged*. When 

a man considers that the putting a few twigs into 

i&e grouMd i& doing good to one ^\io V^ i^but kii 
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a(ipearaaoB in the world about fifty years henc^ 
or that he u perhaps making one of his own de^ 
Boendants easy or rich, by so inconsiderable an 
expense, if he finds himself averse to it, he most 
ioonclude that he has a poor and base heart, Yoid 
•f all generous principles and love to mankind. 
• -Thene is one consideration which may very 
much enforce what I hare here said. Many ho- 
swst minds, that are naturally disposed to do good 
in the world, and become beneficial to mankind, 
complain within themselves that they hare not 
talents for it. This therefore is a good office, 
whicli is suited to the meanest capacities, and 
which may be performed by multitudes, who have 
BOt alMlities sufficient to deserve well of their 
country, and to recommend themselves to their 
posterity, by any other method. It is the phrase 
of a friend of mine, when any useful country 
Beighboor dies, that ' you may trace him ;' which 
1 look opon as a good funeral oration, at the death 
of aa honest husbandman, who hath left the im. 
pressions of his industry bshind him in the- place 
where he has lived. 

Upon the foregoing considerations, I can 
scarry forbear representing the subject of this 
paper as a kind of moral virtue ; which, as I have 
already shown, recommends itself likewise by the 
pleasure that attends it. It must be confessed 
that this is none of those turbulent pleasures which 
are apt to gratify a man in the heats of youth ; 
but, if it be not so tumultuous, it is more lasting. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to entertain 
ourselves with prospects of our own making and 
to walk under those shades which our own ini* 
dastry has raised. Amusements of lVvv% wa^Xxw^ 
compose the mind and lay at re^t iW \^o^^ ^-dj^^* 
sions which are uneasy to the soul oi \£flL\i^\^«s\'\«?* 
Yor., XV, n 
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that they nalnrally engender good thoughts, and 
jdispose us to laudable contemplations* -Many 
-of the old philosophers passed away the greatest 
parts of their lives among their gardens. £pi* 
.curus himself could not think sensual pleasure 
attainable in any other scene. £vcry reader, who 
is acquainted w^ith Homer, Virgil^ and Horace, 
.the greatest geniuses of all antiquity, knows very 
"well with how much rapture they have spoken on 
this subject ; and that Virgil in particular has 
written a whole book on the art of planting. 

This art seems to have been more especially 
lidapted to the nature of man in his prima&val 
state, when he had life enough to see his prodnc 
tions flourish in their utmost beauty, and gradually 
ndecay with him. One who lived before the flood 
might have seen a wood of the tallest oaks in the 
Itcorn. But I only mention this particular, in 
4>rder to produce, in my next paper, a hbtory 
which I have found among the accounts of China, 
iu)d which may be looked upon as an antedilufiaw 
liovel. 
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Mic geluBjonfitf hie moUla prata^ Lycortf 
Hie ntmuSf bic Mo tecum eonsumertr ttvo. 

VIRG. Eel. X. 4a. 

Come see what pleasures in our plains abound ; 
The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground: 
Here I could litre, and love, and die with only you. 

DRYDBN. 

t 

[iLPA was one of the hnndrcd and fifty daughters 
f Zilpa, of the race of Cohu, by whom some of 
le learned think is meant Cain. She was exceed, 
igly beautiful ; and, vftiQn she was but a ^irl of 
ireescore and ten years of age, rcxeived the ad- 
resses of several who made love to her. Among 
iC3e were two brothers, Ilarpath and Shalum, 
[arpath being the first-born, was master of that 
nitiful region which lies at the foot of mount Tir- 
ih, in the southern parts of China. Shalum 
nrhich is to say the planter in the Chinese Ian. 
uage) possessed all the neighbouring hills, and 
lat great range of mountains which goes under 
le name of Tirzah. Harpath was of a haughty 
Dntemptuoas spirit; Shalum was of a gentle 
Isposition, beloved both by God and man. 

It i» said that among the antediluvian women, 
16 daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly set; 
pon riches ; for which reason the beautiful llilpa 
referred Harpath to Shalum, because of his nu« 
lerous flocks and herds, that covered all the low 
ountry which runs along the foot of mount Tirzah^ 
pd is watered by several fowntavws ^w^ ^\x«mja 
vkklng out of the sid^s of that uvoutiXaASi* 
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Harpath made so qaick a dispatch of his court- 
ship, tiiat he married Ililpa in the hundredth year 
of -ler agej^ and, being of an iasoleiit temper, 
laughed to scorn his brother Shalum for having 
pretended to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was 
master of nothing but a long chain of rocks and 
mountains. This so much provoked Shalom, that 
be is said to have cursed his brother in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, and to have prayed that one of 
bis mountains might fall upon hk head if ever 
he came within the shadow of it. 

From this time forward Harpath would never ven- 
ture out of the valleys, but came to an untimdy end 
tb the two hundred and fiftieth year of his age, be- 
ing drowned in a river as he attempted to cross it* 
This river is called to this day, from his name who 
perished in it, the river Harpath ; and, what k verp 
remarkable, issues out of one of those mountaini 
irhich Shalum wished might fall upon his brother^ 
when he cursed him in the bitterness of his heart. 

Hilpa was in the hundred and sixtieth year of 
ber age at the death of her husband, having brought 
kim but fifty children before he was snatched away, 
as has been already related. Many of the antedi-^ 
kivians made love to the young widow ; thongk 
fko one was so likely to succeed in her affection^ 
as her first lover Shalum, who renewed his cburt 
to her about ten years after the death of Harpath ; 
for it was not thought decent in those days that a 
widow should be seen by a man within ten years 
after the decease of her husband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and re- 
solving to take away that objection which had been 
raised against him when he made his first addresses 
to Hilpa, began, immediately after her marriage 
with Harpstthp to plant a\\ that moxmtaiVfiLOM^ v^^oa 

5 
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^hich fell to bis lot in the division of this country. ' 
He knew how to adapt eyery plant to its proper 
toil, and is thought to have inherited many tra- 
ditional secrets of that art from the first man. 
This employment tamed at length to his profit as 
well as to his amusement : his mountains were in 
a few years shaded with young trees, that gradually 
•hot up into groTes, woods, and forests, intermixed . 
with walks, and lawns, and gardens ; insomuch 
that the whole region, from a naked and desolate 
prospect, be^an now to look like a second Paradise. . 
The pleasantness of the place, and the agreeable 
disposition' of Shalum, who was reckoned one of 
tha mildest and wisest of all who lived before the 
flood, drew into it multitudes of people, who were 
perpetually employed in the sinking of wells, the 
digging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees^ 
for the better distribution of water through every 
part of this ^^cious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every year^ 
more beautiful in the eyes of Ililpa, who, after the 
fpace of seventy autumns, was wonderfully pleased 
with the distant prospect ■ of Shalum's hills which 
were then covered with innumerable tuffs of trees 
and gloomy scenes, that gave a magnificence to 
the place, and converted it into one of the finest 
landscapes the eye of man could behold. 

The Chinese record a letter which Shalum is, 
laid to have written to Hilpa in the eleventh year, 
of her widowhood. I shall here translate it, with. 
out departing from that noble simplicity of senti- 
ments and ptaiuncss of manners which appear in 
the original. 

Shalum was at this time one hundred and eighty^ 
yeartoldyand Hilpa one hundred and iftt«ikt^. 
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* / Shahtm, Master of Mount Tirxah^ to Uilpa^ Jtfii- 

tress of the Valleys. 

< lu the 78Sdi year of the creatioB. 

^ What have I not safiTered, O thou daughter of 
Zilpaby since thon garest thyself awaj in marriage 
to my riyal ? I grew Weary of the light of the snn, 
and hare been eter since coyering myself with 
woods and forests. These threescore and ten 
years have I bewailed the loss of thee on the top 
of mount Tirzah, and soothed my melancholy 
among a thousand gloomy shades of my own rais. 
ing. My dwellings are at present as the garden of 
God; every part of them is filled with frnits, and 
flowers, and fountains. The whole mountain if 
perfumed for thy reception. Come up info it, O 
my beloved, and let us people this spot of the new' 
world with a beautiful race of mortals ; let us 
multiply exceedingly among these del^tful- 
shades, and fill every quarter of them with sons 
and daughters. Remember, Oh thou daughter of 
Zilpah, that the age of man is but a thousand 
years; that l)cauty is the admiration but of a few 
centuries. It flourishes as a mountain oak, or as 
a cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in three or 
four hundred years will fade away, and never be 
thought of by posterity, unK;ss a young wood' 
springs from its roots. Think well on this, and 
I'eniembet ttiy neighbour in the mountains.' 

Having here inserted this letter, which I look 
iifyon- as the only antediluvian billet-doux now ex- 
tant, I shall in my next paper give the answer 
t9t it, and the sequel Jof "this story. 
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Jpji iatiiid voces ad lidtra jdetant 
Intcnsis momtex : ipsm jam cermina rufes^ 
Jpsa tmmni arhi ita — 

VIR6. Ed. Y. 69. 

t Tkc moantam-tops unshorn, the rocks rejoice; 
The lowlr dmihs partake of human Toice. 

DKYDEN. 

.VHS tEQU^ OF THE ^TORY OF SHALUM AND 

HILPA. 

The letter inserted in my last had so good an 
effect npon Hilpa, that she answered it in less than 
twelYC months, after the following manner: 

* Hiipa, Mistress of the Valleys, to Shalum Master of 

Mount Tirzah. 

Ma the Tl^th jwt 6i tlie creation. 

^ What have I to do with thee, O Shalum i Thou 
fhratsetii Hilpa's beauty, bnt art thou not secredj 
enamoured with thcTerdure of her meadows 2 Art 
thoa not more aiibcted with the proifiect of hee 
green valleys than thou wouldest be with the sight 
of hef person? The lowings of my herds and the 
blcatings txf my flocks make a pleasant echo in thy 
Mountains, acad sound sweetly in thy ears. What 
though I am delighted with the wavings of tky 
forests, and those breeaes of perfumer v7\ak\!^ %»^ 
ifpm ibetop oi Tinah, are these ^e^iaM^T^dDs^cA 
ike r Alley? 
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< I know thee, O Shalnm ; thou art more wm 
and happy than any of the sons of men. Thy dwell- 
ings are among the cedars ; thou searchest out the 
diyersity of soils, thou understandest the influences 
of the stars, and markest the change of ' seasoni. 
Can a woman appear lovely -in the eyes of such an 
one ? Disquiet me not, O. Shalum ; \et me .alone, 
that I may enJQy those goodly possessions which 
are fallen to my Jot. Win me not by thy enticing 
words. May thy trees increase and multiply; 
mayest thou * add wood to wood, and shade Ip 
shade: but tempt not Hilpa to destroy thy -soli* 
tude, and make thy retirement populous.' 



- r. 



The Chinese say that a little time afterwards she 
accepted of a treat in one of the neighbouring hills 
to which Shalum had^inyi ted her. This treatlasted' 
for two years, and is said to hare cost Shalum fift, 
Hundred antelppes, two thousand ostriches, and a,- 
thouisaiid tuns of milk ; but what most oif all recom- 
mended it, was the.Tariety of delicious fruits and 
pot-herbs, in which no person then living could 
any way equal Shalum. 

JEIe treated her in the, bower which he had planted 
amidst the wood of nightingales. This wood was 
made up of such fruit-trees and plants as arc most 
agreeable to the several kinds of singing birds ; scK 
that it had drawn into it all the music of the country, 
and was filbd from one end of the year to the other 
with the most agreeable concert in season. 

He showed her every day some beautiful and sur-* 
prising scene in this new region of woodlands ; and, 
as by this means he had all the opportunities he 
could wish for of opening his mind to her, he snc- 
we^ed 80 well, that upon her departure she made 
im AJdiid of a proxake, au& |,vi% \uia Vmr ^^^t^i^ 
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reititini to kim a poshire answer in }t»$ than fiftjr 
jears. 

She had not been long among her own people itf 
the railed, when she received new oTertnres, and 
at the same time a most splendid risit from Mish. 
pach, who was a mightj man of old, and had bnilC 
a gteskt city, Which ho called after his own name, 
ETery house was made for at least a thousand years, 
nay there were some that were leased out for three 
Mfcs ; so that the quantity of stone and timber con. 
•amM in this building is scarce to be imagined by 
tiiose who life in the present age of the world. ThW 
great man entertained her with the voice of musi- 
cal instruments which had been lately invented, and 
danced before her to the sound of the timbrel. He 
also presented her with several domestic utensils 
wrought in brass and iron, which had been newly 
found out for the convenience of life. In th^ 
mean time Shalum grew very uneasy with himself, 
and was sorely displeased at Hilpa for the reccp. 
tion which she had given to Mishpach, insomuch 
that he never wrote to her or spokje of her during 
a whole revolution of Saturn ; but, finding that 
this intercourse went no further than a visit, he 
again renewed his addresses to her; who, during 
his long silence, is said very often to have cast a^ 
wishing eye upon mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty 
years longer between Shalum and Mishpach ; for 
though her inclinations favoured the former, her 
interest pleaded very powerfully for the other. 
While her heart was in this unsettled condition, 
the following accident happened, which determin. 
cd her choice. A high tower of wood that stood 
in the city of Mishpach having caw^t ^xfe>s^ ^ 
J}ash of Ughtningj ia a few daya teducfidL ^^ ^Vc\^ 
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town to BsbeSv Mishpach resolred to rebuild ^ 
place whatever it should cost him; and, haTing 
already destroyed all the timber of .die country, ht 
was forced to hare recourse to Shalum, whosa 
forests were now two hundred years old. He 
purchased these woods with so many herds of 
^tle and flocks of sheep, and with such a fast 
extent of fields and pastures, that Shalum was now 
l^own more wealthy than Mishpach ; and there- 
fore appeared so charming in the eyes of Zilpah*i 
daughter, that she no longer' refused him in mar-: 
riage. On the day in which he brought her up 
into the mountains he raised a most prodigioui 
pile of cedar, and of every sweet-smelling wood, 
which reached above three hundred cubits in 
height : he also cast into the pile bundles of myrrK 
and sheaves of spikenard, enriching it with every 
ipicy shrub, and making it fat with th^ guinf 
of his plantations. This was the burnt-offering 
^vhich Shalum offered in the day of his espousals : 
the smoke of it ascended up to heaven, and fiU^ 
the whole country with incense and perfuma. 
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•— '^IM f» vita usurfMUft h&mnfSf cogitanif curaia, vident, qmapu 
sijguMt vipUuteSf aghaMiqua^ em tuique in 40wm9 acdduHt, 

CIC. de DW. 

he things which employ men's waking thoughts and actions 
recur to their imaginations in sleep. 

It the last post I received the following letter, 
'hich is built upon a thought that is new, and verj 
'ell carried on ; for which reasons I shall give it 
y the public without alteration, addition^ or 
gsendment: 

^It was a good piece of advice which 
^thagoras gave to his scholars— ^that every night 
sfore they slept they should exaitine what they 
ad been doing that day, and so discover what 
ctions were worthy of pursuit to-morrow, and 
rhat little vices were to be prevented from slip, 
log unawares into a habit. I f I might second the 
philosopher's advice, it should be mine, that in 
, morning before my scholar rose he should con^ 
ider what he had been about that night, and with 
he same strictness as if the condition he has be. 
ieved himself to be in was real. Such a scrutiny 
Dto the actions of his fancy must be of consider- 
able advantage ; for this reason, because the cir. 
;amstances which a man imagines ' himself in du- 
ring sleep are generally such as entirely favour his 
nclinations, good or bad, and g>ve li\m Vcck^vck'dL\:^ 
ypportuDitics of pursuiiig them to tiie >^\x£iO^^ % ^^ 
Ut Jus temper will lie fairly open* tQ ^^ Vvs*>^ 
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while he considers how it is moyed when free from 
those constraints which the accidents of real life 
put it under. Dreams are certainly the resuk of 
our waking thoughts, and our daily hopes and feart 
are what give the mind such nimble relishes of 
pleasure, and such severe touches of pain in 4t8 
midnight rambles. A man that murders his enemy, 
or deserts his friend, in a dream, had need to guard 
his temper against revenge and ingratitude, aad 
take heed that he be not tempted to do % Tiie thiog 
in the pursuit of false or the neglect of true ho- 
nour. For mj part, I seldom receive a benefit 
but in a night or two's time I make most noble re* 
turns for it ; which, though my benefactor is not 
« whit the better for, jet it pleases me to tjiink that 
it was from a principle of gratitude in me that my 
mind was susceptible of such generous transport, 
while I thought myself repaying the kindness' of 
my friend: aAd I have often been r&sldy to beg 
pardon, instead of returning an injury, after con- 
sidering that when the offender was in my power 
J had carried my resentments much too far. 

^ I think it has been observed, in the course of 
your papers, how much one's happiness or misery 
may depend upon the imagination : of which truth 
those strange workings of fancy in sleep are no in- 
considerable instances ; so that not only the advan^ 
tagc a man has of making discoreries of himself^ 
but a regard to his own ease or disquiet, may in- 
duce him to accept. of my advice. Sach as are wilU 
log to comply with it, I shall put into a way of 
doing it with pleasure, by observing only one 
maxim which I shall give them, viz* ^^Togoto 
bed with a mind entirely free from passion, and a 
body clear of the least intemperance." 
* TAey, indeed, who caa «wiVl va\.^ ^««^ -^Uk 
ikeir thoughts less calia oi Vsmoc«BLV i^%a. ^^i 
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Ovid be, do but plunge thcmsolrrs into scenes of 
liljt and miseiy ; or they who are willing to pur- 
aae any midnij^lit disquietudes for the satiefac. 
m of a full meal 9 or a skin full of wine ; the^e I 
bve nothing to say to, as not knowing how to in. 
lie ihem to reflections full of shame and horror ; 
it diosc that will obserye this rule^ I promise them 
ey shall awake into health and cheerfulness, and 
> capable of recounting with delight those glorious 
onaents, wherein the mind has been indulging it. 
If in such luxury of thought, such noble hurry of 
lagination. Suppose a man's going supperlcss 
» bed should introduce him to the table of some 
^eat prince or other, where he shall be entertained 
ith the noblest marks of honour and plenty, and 
$ so much business after, that he shall rise witli as 
>od a stomach for his breakfast as if he had fasted 
1 night long : or suppose he should see his dearest 
lends remain all night in great distresses, which 
D could instantly haTe disengafi^d them from, 
jnUl he hare been content to have gone to bed 
ithoiit the other bottle ; believe me these effects 
f fancy are no contemptible consequences of com. 
landing or indulging one's appetite. 

^ I. forbear recommending my advice upon 
.any other accounts until I hear how you and 
our readers relish what I have already said; 
ilOBg whom, if .there be any that may pretend it 

useless to them, because they never dream at all, 
lere may be others perhaps who do little else all 
%j long. Were every one as sensible as I am 
'hat happens to him in his sleep, it would be no 
Ispote whether we pass so considerable a portion 
f our time in the condition of stocks and stones.^ 
r whether the soul were not perpctwaW^ 2kX. ^otV 
pom the priDciple of thought. Hovfc^ei, \1 Ss» «^ 
nest endear our of mine to persuade la^ co^axAx'^" 

rOL, XV. X 
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men to reap some adTantage from so many unr&i 
larded hours, and as such ydu will encourage it 
. ^ I shall conclude with giving you a sketch or 
two of ipy way of proceeding. 
^. ^ If I have any business of consequence to do to- ' 
morrow, I am scarce dropt asleep to-night but I 
am in the midst of it ; and when awake, I consider 
the whole procession of the affair, and get the ad* 
vantage of the next day's experience before the son 
}ias risen upon it. 

' There is scarcely a great post but what I hare 
tome time or other been in; but my behavioar 
.:while I was master of a college pleases me so weU, 
that whenever thece is a province of that natut 
vacant I intend to step in as soon as I can. 

^ I have done many things that would not put 
examination, when I have had the art of flying or 
being invisible; for which reason I am glad I am 
not possessed of those extraordinary qualities. 

^ Lastly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a great 
correspondent of yours, and have read many of mf 
)etters in your paper which I never wrote you. K 
you have a mind I should really be so, I have got 
SL parcel of visions and other miscellanies in mj 
lioctuary, which I shall send you to enrich your 
paper on proper occasions, ' 

I am, &c« 
Oxford^ Aug. za JOHtf SHADOW.' • 
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fEBS. Sat. iff. SQL 

« * « • 

1 know thee to thy bottom; fronrwithin « 

Thy shallow centre to the utmost skin. 

DRYDEN. 

Thocjgh the author of the following rision is uh« 
known to me, I am apt to think it may be the work 
of that ingenious gentleman, who promised me, ia 
tiie last paper, some extracts out of his noctuary. . 

* I WAS the other day reading the life of 
liahomet. Among many other extrayagances, I 
find it recorded of that impostor, that in the fourth 
year of his age, the angel Gabriel caught him up 
while he was among his play-fellows ; and, carrying 
him aside, cut open his breast, plucked out his 
heart, and wrung out of it that black drop of blood, 
ia which, say the Turkish divines, is contained th^ 
fomes peccati, so that he was free from sin ever after, 
I immediately said to myself, Though this story b» 
a fiction, a Tcry good moral may be drawn from it, 
would every man but apply it to himself, and en- 
deavour to squeeze oui^ of his heart whatever sins 
or ill qualities he finds in if. 

■ * While my mind was wholly taken up with this 
contemplation, I insensibly fell into a most pleasing 
•lumber, when methought two porters entered mj 
fkamber carrying a large chest between them. Aiiw 
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having s^ it down in the middle of the ro<Mn thef 
departed. I immediately endeavoured to open what 
was sent me, when a shape, like that in which wt 
paint our angels, appeared before me;, and forhada 
me. ^^ Enclosed/' said he, <^ are the hearts of se- 
reral of your friends and acquaintance ; but, before 
you can be qualified to see and animadvert on tba 
failings of others, you must be pure-. jovKelf ;" 
whereupon he drew out his incision knife, cut ma 
open, took out my heart, and began to squetze it 
I was in a great confusion to see how many things^, 
which I had always cherished as Tirtues, issued out 
of my hea^rt on this occasion. In short, after it hai 
been thoroughly squeezed, it looked like an cmpfjc* 
bladder ; when the phantom, breathing a fresh par- 
ticle of divine air into it, restored it safe to its for- 
mer repository; and, baring sewed me np^ webeii* 
gan to examine the chest. 

^ The hearts were all enclosed in transparent 
phials, and preserved in liquor which looked lika 
tpirits of wine. The first which I cast my -eye nposi 
I was afraid would have broke the glass* which con* 
laincd it. It shot up and do>vn, with incredibkl 
iwiftness, through the liquor in which it swam, and 
▼ery frequently bounced against the side of the phialir 
The fomesy or spot in the middle of it, was not large^- 
but of a red fiery colour, and seemed to be the causae 
of these violent agitations. '' That,*' says my in- . 
itructor, ^' is the heart of Tom Dreadnought, wha 
behaved himself well in the late wars, but has for 
these two years last past been aiming at some post 
of honour to no purpose. lie is lately retired into • 
the country, where quite choked up with spleen andl 
cholcr, he rails at better men than himself, and will 
be for ever uneasy, because it is impossible ho should 
tbiak his merits sufi&dcnUy Te^M^^Su^^ *W!AiBS5ift 
h^rt Aat I examined waiTeoAxlBL^VA^mv^vBfli^ 
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dess; it lay still at the bottom of the phial,- and I' 
could hardly perceive that it beat at alL The fomt9 
was quite black, and had almost diffused itself orer 
the whole heart. *' This," says my interpreter, '' is' 
the heart of Dick Gloomy, who never thirsted after 
any thing but mon^y. Notwithstanding all his en- 
deavours, he is still poor. This has flung him into- 
a most deplorable state of melancholy and despair. 
He is a composition of envy and idleness; hates- 
mankind, but gives them their revenge by being 
more uneasy to himself than to any one else." 

^ The phial I looked upon next contained a iarg« 
fair -heart which beat very strongly. The fomes or 
ipot in it was exceedingly small ; but I could not 
help observing, that which way soever I turned 
the phial, it always appeared uppermost, and ia 
the strongt»st point of light. ** The heart you are 
examining," says my companion, '^ belongs to 
Will Worthy. He has, indeed, a most noble soul, 
and is possessed of a thousand good qualities. The 
•peck which you discover is vanity.'* 

*' Her^," says the angel, ^* is the heart of Free-' 
love, your intimate friend." *' Freelove and I," 
aaid I, '' are at present very cold to one another, 
and I do not care for looking on the heart of a man 
which I fear is overcast with rancour." My teacher 
commanded me to look upon it: I did so, and to 
my unspeakable surprise, found that a small swell- 
iDg spot, which I at first took to be ill-will towardt 
me, was only passion ; and that upon my nearer 
inspection it wholly disappeared; upon which the 
phantom told mc Freelove was one of the best-na* 
tdred men alive. 

'' This," says my teacher, " is a female heart of 
your acqn^ntance." 1 found the^bme^ ib it of th« 
largi^st size, and oi a hundred dVSeteaX. t^iv^^T%^ 
whick were Btill rarying e^cry momeoX, "^V^^. 

i3 
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mj asking to whom it belonged, I wm inforoMd 
that it was the heart of Coqaetilla. 

^ I set it do wo 9 and drew out another, in which I 
took the fomes at first sight to be rery small, but wa» 
amaaed to find that, as I looked steadfastly upon it, 
it grew still larger. It was the heart of MeMssa, 
a noted prude who liTes next door to me. 
. ^^ I show you this," says the phantom, ^^ because 
U is indeed a rarity, and you have the happiness to 
know the person to whom it belongs." He tib^i put 
into my hand a large crystal glass, that enclosed ao; 
heart, in which, thoi!^h I examined it with the mt. 
most nicety, I could not perceire any blemish. I 
made no scruple to affirm that it must be the heart 
of Seraphina; and was glad but not surprised, to 
find that it was «o. ^' She is indeed,'' continueft 
my guide, '' the ornament as well as the envy of 
her sex." At these last words he pointed to the 
hearts of sereral of her female acquaintance which 
lay in different phials, and had yery large spots 
in them, all of a deep blue. ^^ You are not to; 
wonder," sayfi he, <^ that you see no spot in an 
heart, whose innocence has been proof against all thff 
corruptions of a deprared age. If it has any blemish, 
it is too small to be discovered by human eyes." 

^ I laid it down, and took up the hearts of other 
females, in all of which the fomcs ran in seTeral 
Teins, which were twisted together, and made a very 
perplexed figure. I asked the meaning of k, sad 
was told it represented deceit. 

^ I should hare be^i glad to have exammed th«t 
hearts of several of my acquaintance, whom I 
knew to be particularly addicted to drinkiiig, ga<t 
ining, intriguidg, &c. but my interpreter told me I 
must let that alone until another opportunity, and 
jBuag down the covei^ of tVie c\ie%l Nq\\lbk %^much 
wwleac^ M$ inunediately awoke me.^ 
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Dhith, omnh m imieciliitafe est etfrratia^ et carttas, 

CICERO. 

Yov pretend that all kitidneBs and benevolence is founded 
in weakness. 

Man may be considered fn two views, as a rca« 
Bonable and as a social being ; capable of becomingi 
liimself either happy or miserable, and of contri* 
foaling to the happiness or misery of his folio w-crea« 
tures. Suitable to this doable capacity, the Con* 
triver of human natare hath wisely furnished it with 
two principles of action, self-love and benevolence ;. 
designed one of them to render man wakeful to hi» 
own personal interest, the other to dispose him for 
living his utmost assistance to all engaged in thQ 
same pursuit. This is such an account of onr frame, 
to agreeable to reason, so much for the honour of our 
Maker, and the credit of our species, that it may 
appear somewhat unaccountable what should induce 
men to represent human nature as tliey do under 
characters of disadvantage; or having drawn it 
with a little sordid aspect, what pleasure they can 
possibly take in such a picture. Do they reflect 
that it is their own, and, if we would believe them- 
selves, is more odious than the original ? Que of tbei 
first that talked in this lofty strain of our nature was 
Epicurus. Beneficence, would his followers say, is 
all founded in weakness; and, whatever be pre-* 
tended,^ the kindness that passeth between men and 
wen is by every man directed to Yum%i^^. '\^^^&^\^ 
muH be fOJofessed, is of a piec^ ni\&. t\y^ T!«^\. ^^ .^^niI>^ 
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hopeful philosophy, which, having patched man up 
out of the four elements, attributes his being to 
thance, and deriyes all his actions from an unintel- 
ligible declination of atoms. And for these gloiioiii 
discoveries the poet is beyond measure transported 
In the praises of his hero, as if he must needs be 
lomethiug more than man, only for an endeaTOur 
to prove that man is in nothing superior to beasts, 
in this school was Mr. Hobbes instructed to speak 
after the same manner, if he did not rather draw his 
knowledge from an observation of his own temper; 
for he somewhere unluckily lays down this as a rule, 
that from the similitudes of thoughts and passions of 
<me man to the thoughts and passions of another, 
whosoever looks into himself and considers what he 
doth when he thinks, hopes, fears^ &c. and upon 
what grounds, he shall hereby read and know what 
are the thoughts and passions of all other men npon 
the like occasions. Now we will allow Mr. Hobb'cs 
to know best how he was inclined; but in earnest, 
I should be heartily out of conceit with myself if I 
thought myself of this unamiable temper as he af. 
firms, and should have as little kindness for myself 
As for any body in the wofld. Hitherto I always 
itnagined that kind and benevolent propensions were 
the original growth of the heart of man ; and, how- 
•ver checked and overtopped by counter inclina- 
tions that have since sprung up within us, have 
•till some force in the worst of tempers, and a con- 
siderable influence on the best. And mcthinks it 
h a fair step towards the proof of this, that the 
'diost beneficent of all beings is he who hath an ab« 
iolute fulness of perfection in himself, who gave ex- 
istence to the universe, and so cannot be supposed 
to want that which he communicated, without di- 
iDinishing from the plenitude ol \C\^ on^tl ^^ni^^ 
J0</ irappineM* The p\ulosop\vex% ^lel^t^ 'OkKXi^tsiu 
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ed hanre indeed done all that in them lay to inrali^ 
date this argument; for, placing the gods in a state 
<if the most eleratcd blessedness, they describe them 
as selfish as we poor miserable mortals can be, and 
skat them ont from all concern for mankind, npon 
the score of their hating no need of us. But if He 
that sitteth in the heavens urants not us, wc stand in 
€oiitinnal need of him ; and, surely, next to the 
Borrey of the immense treasures of his own mind, 
the most exalted pleasure he receiyes b from behold- . 
ing millions of creatures, lately drawn out of the 
gulf of non-existence, rejoicing in the Tarious de- 
greet of being and happiness imparted to them* 
And as this is the true, the glorious character of 
the Ddty, so in forming a reasonable character he 
would not, if possible, sufler his image to pass out 
of his hands unadorned with a resemblance of him- 
sdf in this most lovely part of his nature. For what 
complacency could a mind, whose love is as un« 
bounded as his knowledge, hare in a work so unlike 
himself; a creature that should be capable of know, 
ing and conversing with arast circle of objects, and 
love none but himself? What proportion would 
there be between the head and the heart of such a 
creature, its affectious, and understanding? Or 
could a society of such creatures, with no other 
bottom but self-love on which to maintain a com-^ 
merce ever flourish ? Reason, it is certain, would 
oblige every man to pursue the geoeral happiness as 
the means to procure and establish his own ; and 
yet, if, besides this consideration, there were not a 
natural instinct, prompting men to desire the welfare 
and satisfaction of others, self-love, in defiance of 
the admonitions of reason, would quickly run all 
things into a state of war and confusion, A% ^^»xV| 
interested as the soul is in the fate ol i\i^\^o^^^ ^"^"^ 
prowident Cimtor saw it ncceiaary) );^7 ^"^ cx^taNkb^^ 
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returns of huttger and thirsty those iinportimate a[k' 
petites, to put it ia mind of its charge: knowings 
that if we should eat and drink no oftener than cold^ 
abstracted speculation should put ns upon these «f-- 
ercises, and then leave it to reason to prescribe thv 
quantity, we should soon refine ourselves out of 
this bodily life. And, indeed, it is obrious to re* 
mark, that we follow nothing heartily unless carriei 
to it by inclinations which anticipate our reasODy 
and, like a bias, draw the mind strongly towardsit 
In order, therefore, to establish a perpetual inter* 
course of benefits amongst mankind, their MakiS 
would not fail to gire them this generous prepoi* 
lession of bencTolcuce, if, as I hare said, it wen 
possible. And from whence can we go about to 
argue its impossibility? Is it inconsistent with self- 
lore ? Are their motions contrary ? No more thin 
the diurnal rotation of the earth is opposed to ill 
annual ; or its motion round its own centre, whidi 
might be improved as an illustration of self-love, to 
that which whirls it about the common centre oi 
the world, answering to' q^niversal benevolence. Il 
the force of self-love abated, or its interest prcJH* 
diced, by benevolence ? So far from it, that benevo* 
lence^ though a distinct principle, is extremely 9ar< 
▼iceable to self-love, and then doth most serrio 
when it is least designed. 

But to descend from reason to matter of fact ; til 
pity which arises on sight of persons in distress, am 
the satisfaction of mind which is the consequence o 
having removed them into a happier state, are io 
itead of a thousand arguments to prove ^uch a thin 
as a disinterested benevolence. Did pity procee 
from a reflection we make upon our liablencss to tb 
fame ill accidents we sec befal others, it were nc 
thing to the present purpose*, \i\iV. VXtt& \^ 9is»v^\s\w%^ 
Atlficial cause of % natutaX^am^oxL^ ^^^^^»^^1 
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. means be aflmiited as a tolerable account of it, be- 
cause children and persons most thoughtless about 
their own condition, and incapable of entering intp 
the.- prospects of futurity, feel the most violent 
touches of compassion. And then, as to that cbamu 
ing delight which immediately follows the giving' 
•joy to another, or relieving his sorrow, and is, when 
.the objects are numerous, and (he kindness of im. 
■portance, really inexpressible, what can tliis b0 
.owing to but consciousness of a man's having dona 
something praise-worthy, and expressive of a groat 
soul ? Whereas, if in all this he only sacrificed to 
Tanity and self-love, as there would bo nothing brave 
in actions that make the most shining appearance, 
so natore would not have rewarded them with (h\i 
divine pleasure; nor could the commendations, 
which a person receives for benefits done upon sel- 
fish views, be at all more satisfactory than when h# 
is applauded for what he doth without design ; be- 
cause in both £ases the ends of self-love are equallv' 
answered. The conscience of approving oneself 
a benefactor to mankin^is the noblest recompense 
for being so ; doubtless it Is, and the most interested 
cannot propose any thing so much to their own ad« 
vantage ; notwithstanding which, the inclination is 
nevertheless unselfish. The pleasure v, hich attends 
the gratification of our hunger and thirst is not the 
cause of these appetites ; they are previous to any 
such prospect; and so likewise is the desire of doing 
good; with this difference, that, being seated in the 
intellectual part, this last, though antecedent to 
reason, may yet be removed and regulated by it ; 
and, I will add, is no otherwise a virtue than as it 
is so. Thus have I contended for the dignity of 
that nature I have the honour to partake of *, aud^ 
Mfter all the evidence produced, I \]bA\Jk\L \ V^h^ ^ 
fight to coacladoy against the motlo ol ^% ^"^i.^^^^^ 
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Pirteqnttur ictlut UU luum ; Idhtfadaque tandem 
JcHbut UnMrnerhf adductaquefuntbtu arbor 
Cvnut ■ 

OVID. Met. Tiil. 774. 

The impious axe he plies , loud strokes resound : 

Till dra^g'd wiih ropes, and fell*d with many a wonii4^ 

The looseo'd tree comes rushing to the ground. 

^ I AM SO great an admirer of trees, that 
the spot of ground I have chosen to build a small 
Beat upon in tJie country is almost in the midst of a 
large wood. I was obliged, much against my will, 
to cut down several trees, that I might have any 
such thing as a walk in my gardens ; but then I 
have taken care to leave the space, between every 
walk as much a wood a|^ found it. The moment 
you turn either to the rignt or left you are in a forest, 
where nature presents you with a much more beau- 
tiful scene than could have been raised by art. 

^ Instead of tulips or carnations I can show yon 
oaks in my garden of four hundred years standing, 
and a knot of elms that might shelter a troop of 
horse from the rain. 

^ It is not without the utmost indignation that I 
^serve several prodigal young heirs in the neigh- 
bourhood felling down the most glorious monu* 
ments of their ancestors' industry, and ruining, 
in a day, the product of ages. 

* I am mightily pleased with your dkeowx^^'^oi^wv 
p]antingy which put me upon lookmg VuVoiii^\^^^^^<k 
o give you some account of ibc Neuaxaittfi^ ^^ 

VOL, XF. K 
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ancients had for trees. There is an old tradition, 
that Abraham planted a cypress, a pine, and a 
eedar ; and that these three incorporated into one 
tree, which was cut down for the building of- the 
temple of Solomon. 

' Isidorus, who lived in the reign of Constantius, 
assures as, that he saw ^ven in his time that famoni 
oak in the plains of Mamre, under which Abraham 
is reported to have dwelt; and adds, that the 
people looked upon it with a great veneration^ and 
preserved it as a sacred tree. 

' The heathens still went farther, and regarded 
it as the highest piece of sacrilege to injure certain 
trees which they took to be protected by some doity. 
The story of Erisicthon, the grove at Dodona, 
and that at Delphi, are all instances of this kind. , 
' If we consider the machine in Virgil, so mu(ji 
blamed by several critics, in this light, we shall 
hardly think it too violent. 

^ iEncas, when he built his fleet in order to sail 
-for Italy, was obliged to cut down the grove on 
mount Ida, which howovyr he durst not do until be 
had obtained leave from Cybele, to whom it wai 
•dedicated. The goddess could not but think her- 
self obliged to protect these ships, which were mad^ 
fof consecrated timber, after a very extraordinary 
manner, and therefore desired Jiipiter, that thflf 
inight not be obnoxious to the power of waves qr 
winds. Jupiter would not grant this, but promise^ 
tier that as many as came safe to Italy should* be 
•transformed into goddesses of the sea; which thp 
■poet tells us was accordingly executed. 

** And now at length the numb^r'd hours were co|ii^ ^ 
, Prefix*d by Fatc*8 irrevocable doom, 

When the great mother of the gods was freo 
To fiSLYc her ^ips, and Cluis^ iQti'^ ^fe<x«A« 
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Fint, from the quarter of the mom there sprung; 

A light that sing'd the heavens, and shot along : 

Then from a cloud, fring'd round with golden firts, 

Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires : 

And last a Voice, with more than mortal sounds. 

Both hosts in arms oppos*d with equal horror woundf. 

* O Trojan race, your needless aid forbear; 

And know my ships are my peculiar care 

With ereater ease the bpld Rutulian may, 

With hissing brands attempt to burn the sea. 

Than singe my sacred pines. But you, my charge, 

Loos'd from your crooked anchors, launch at large, 

£xalted each a nymph ; forsake the sand. 

And swim the seas, at Cybele's command.* 

No sooner had the goddess ceas*d to speak, 

>\'hen lo, th* obedient ships their hausers break ; 

And, strange to tell, like dolphins in the main. 

They pluoee their prow, and dive and spring again } 

As many beauteous maids the billows sweep. 

As rode before tall vessels on the deep." 

DRYDEN'i YIRG. 

* The common opinion concerning the nymphii^ 
rfaom the ancients called Hamadryads, is more to 
lie honour of trees than any thing yet mentioned. 
t was thought the fate of those nymphs had so 
eftr a dependence on some trees, more especially 
oks, that they lived and died together. For this 
eason they were extremely grateful to such per 
ons who preserved those trees with which their 
eing subsisted. Apollonius tells us a very re- 
larkable story to this purpose, with whom 1 shall 
on dude my letter. 

^ A certain man, called Rhascus, observing an 
'Id oak ready to fall, and being moved with a sort 
f compassion towards the tree, ordered his servants 
o pour in fresh earth at the roots of it, and set it 
pright. The Hamadryad, or nymphs who must 
eccssarily have perished with the tree, appeared 
D him the next day, and, after \\aV\Ti^ witvxtw^^VwsL 
er thanks told him she -was ready \.o ^x^uX vsV^X* 
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erer he sliould ask* As ^he was extremely beautifal 
Rhaecus desired he might be entertained as her 
loyer. The Hamadryad, not much displeased 
with the request, promised to give him a meeting, 
but commanded him for some days to abstain from 
the embraces of all other women, adding, that she 
would send a bee to him, to let him know whek he 
was to be happy. Rhaecus was, it seems, too 
much addicted to gaming, and happened to be in 
a run of ill.luck when the faithful bee came buz« 
zing about him; so that, instead of minding his 
kind iuTitation, he had like to have killed him 
for his pains. The Hamadryad was so provoked 
at her own disappointment, and the ill usage of 
her messenger, that she deprived Rhaecus of the 
use of his limbs. However, says the story,' h« 
was not so much a cripple, but he made a shift to 
cut down the tree, and consequently to fell his 
mistress.' 
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■ AstUuo labuntur temftora motu 

H^m iecus acfiuTMH, Neque euim c^nsUtere Jlumew^ 

^tc le^is b^ra potest : ted ut unda impellitur unda^ 

Urgeturque prior venuntiy urgetque frioremt 

^emporawfygiuntparitkri paritirque sequuntitr; 

£t nova 4unt temper. Nam quodfuit ante, relictum gii4 

JFitqme quod haudfuerat : momentaque euncta novantur, 

OVID. Met. XT. 17^ 

E*en times are in perpetual flux, and run, 

Like rivers from theirfountains, rolling on. 

For time no more than streams, is at .a stay ; . . . 

The flying hour is ever on her way : 

And as the fountains still supply their' store» 

The vrave behind impels the wave before ; 

Thus in successive course the minutes run, 

And urge their predecessor minutes on. 

Still moving, ever new : for former thingi 

Are laid aside, likc' abdicated kings ; 

And every moment alters what is done, 

And innovates some ftct, till then unknown. 

DRYDEN 

%e following discoune comes from the same hand xifitk 
the essai/s upon injinitude. 

We consider infinite space as an expansion with. 
mi a circumference : we consider eternity, or infi. 
lite duration, as a line that bas neither a beginninj^ 
lor an end. In our speculations of infinite space^ 
re consider that particular place in which we exist 
J a kind of centre to the whole expansion. In our 
peculations of eternity, wc consider the time which. 
I present .to us as the middle, which dvsVd^:^ Vcvft 
fhoie Uae iato two equal parlM. ¥oi 1i]cA& tta&^^km. 

&3 
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many witty authors compare the present time to aa 
isthmus or narrow neck of land, tiiat rises in Out 
midst of an ocean, immeasarably diffused on ddier 
Bide of it. 

^ Philosophy, and indeed common sense, natn« 
rally throws eternity under two divisions, which wf 
may call in English that eternity which is past, and 
that eternity which, is* to come. The JJearnedteniM 
of Mt emit as a parte ante^ and Mternitas a parte post^ 
may be more amusing to the reader, but can hare 
no other idea affixed to them than what is conTeyed 
to us by tiiose words, an eternity that is past, and 
an eternity that is to «ome. Each of these etendtief 
is bounded at the one extreme, or, in other wordi) 
the former has an end, and the latter a b^nnlngt 

^ Let us first of all consider that eternity which ii 
past, reserving that which is to come for the subject 
of another paper. The nature of this eternity il 
utterly inconceivable by the mind of man: oui 
reason demonstrates to us that it has been, but at 
the same time can frame no idea of it, but what ii 
big with absurdity and contradiction. We cao 
have no other conception of any duration which is 
past, than that all of it was once present ; *and 
whatever was once present is at any certain distancfl 
from us, and whatever is at any certain distiMi^ 
from us, be the distance n^ver so remote, cannot be 
eternity. The very notion of any duration beiof 
past implies that it was once present, for the idea (A 
being once present is actually included in the idd 
of its being past. This therefore is a depth not to 
be sounded by human understanding. We are sun 
that there has been an eternity, and yet contradict 
ourselves when we measure tiiis eternity by an) 
notion which we can frame of it. 

^ If we go to the bottom of this matter, we shall 

Mnt^ timt the ftcftities we ixkeet^VQi to o>)kt ^^^<:«^ 
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^^t-omeSnTSTu tbf *""»o„nt*V«fe- 
•^ «t tte sam» « "*^« existed frT*^" ^® ««■» 

*»« wAi^^L*""*' "-"We to SL?'"™"^* 

• » l»rd for a ^^ ^"^ eternitv ^°'* *»' 
"•^ w his own J^*""' "'io has 3* .. 

«« «pec«i:s.rSt I /•*"«- «-r:f '^ 
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of the bciag and eternity of God : and, though tiiere 
are many other demonstrations which lead us to 
this great truth, I do not thiok we ought to lay asid^ 
any proofs in this matter, which the light of reasoii 
has suggested to us, especially when it is such an 
one as has been urged by men famous for ' their 
penetration and force of understanding, and 
which appears altogether conclusive to those who 
will be at the pains to examine it. 
• * Haying thus considered that eternity which if 
past, according to the best idea we can frame of it, 
I shall .now draw up those several articles on thit 
subject, which are dictated to us by the light of 
reason, and which may be looked upon as a creed 
of a - philosopher in this great point. 
" ' First, it is certain that no being could hartf 
made itself; for, if so, it mtist hare acted before it 
"was, which is a contradiction 
. ^Secondly, That therefore some being muit 
hare existed from all eternity. 
^ ' Thirdly, That whatever exists after the man- 
ner of created beings, or according to any notions 
which we have of existence^ could tiot have existed 
from eternity. 

' Fourthly, That this Eternal Being must there- 
fore be the great Author of nature, '^ the Ancient 
of Days,'' who, being at an infinite distance in hif 
perfections from all finite and created beings, exists^ 
in a quite different manner from them, and' in a 
manner of which they can have no idea. 

' I know that several of the schoolmen, who 
Would not be thought ignorant of any thing, havt 
pretended to explain the manner of God's existence, 
by telling us that he comprehends infinite duration- 
in every moment : that eternity is with him a punctum 
sianSf a fixed point ; or, which is as good sense, an 
mfiuite mt^ti that notluni^ mtk -xtlvtoi^ \a 
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istence is eitber past or to come: to which the 
H^oiious Mr. Cowley alludes in his description of 
aVen : 

^ Nothing 2s there to come, and nothing paet, 
fiat an eternal mow does always last.** 

< For my own part, I look upon these propositions 

words that have no ideas annexed to them : and 
ink meu' had better own their ignorance than ad- 
Ace doctrines by which they mean nothing, and 
hich, indeed, are self. contradictory. We cannot 
I too modest in our disquisitions when we meditate 
L him, who is enyironed with so much glory and 
srfection who is the source of being, the fountain 

all that existence which we and his whole cre« 
ion derive from him. Let us therefore with the 
most humility acknowledge, that, as some being 
ust necessarily have existed from eternity, so this 
dog does exist after an incomprehensible manner, 
ice it is impossible for a being to have existed from 
emity after our manner or notions of existence. 
evelation confirms these natural dictates of reason 

the accounts which it gives us of the divine ex. 
:ence, where it tells us, that he is the same yes* 
rday, to-day, and for ever ; that he is the Alpha 
id Omega, the beginning and the ending ; that a 
ousand years are with him as one day, and one 
ly as a thousand years : by which, and the like 
:prcs8ions, we are taught that his existence with 
lation to time or duration is infmitely different 
om the existence of any of his creatures and con. 
qnently that it is impossible for us to frame any 
lequate conceptions of it. . 

^ In the first revelation which he makes of his 
im being he entitles himself, '^ I \iatVi'<xt\ K\cl*>'^ 
^wi0a Moaes dmre» taknow ^Wi iisfSAj^^^^^^si^ 
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giye him in his embassy to Pharaoh, h'e'bids him saj 
tiiat ^^ I Am hath sent yoiu" Our great Creatofi 
by this rcYclation of himself, does in a manner ei^ 
elude eyery thing else from a real existence, and dis- 
tinguishes himself from his creatures as the' dnlj 
being which truly and really exists. The ancient 
Platonic notion, which was drawn from speculation! 
af eternity, wonderfully agrees with this rerelafidn 
If hich God has made of himself. There is nothingi 
•ay they, which in reality exists, whose existence^ 
as we call it, is pieced up of past, present, and to 
come. Such a flitting and successiye existence is 
rather a shadow of existence, and something which 
is like it, than existence itself. He only properly 
exists whose existence is entirely present ; that is, 
in other words, who exists in the most perfect 
manner, and in such a manner as wc have do idea 
of. 

^ I shall conclude this speculation with one useful 
inference. How can we sufficiently pi'ostrate onr- 
selves and fall down before our Maker, when we 
consider that inefTable goodness and wisdom which 
contmed this existence for finite natures? What 
must be the overflowings of that good>will, which 
prompted our Creator to adapt existence to' beings- 
in whom it is not necessary ; especially when W9 
consider that he himself was before in the complett 
possession of existence and of happiness, and in the 
full enjoyment of eternity; What man can think of 
himself as called ont and separated from nothing, of 
his being made a conscious, a reasonable and' happy 
creature, in short, of being taken in as a sharer of 
existence, and a kind of partner in eternity, with-^ 
out being swallowed up in wonder, in praise, itt 
adoration ! It is indeed a thought too big' for the 
mind of man, and raihcx to b« eivl^ttaiwed in the 
tfccrecy of 4eY«tioB| and Va t]ii% «Vi«G^e% ^t >&a ncsi^ 
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than to be e:ipressod by words. The Supreme 
Being has not giren us powers of faculties suffip 
cieot to extoi and magnify such unutterable good- 
ness. 

. * It is however some comfort to us, that we shall 
b^ always doing what we shall be never able to do, 
and that a work which cannot be Unished wiU 
liowcTer be the work of eternity.* 
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■ lu Ttnerorum imor amorutm* 

OVID.Trist. S. El. li. 7$. 

Love the soft subject of his sportive muse. 

I HAVE just received a letter from a gentleman^ 
.wbo tells me he has observed, with no small con* 
cern, that my papers have of late been very barren 
|d rdatlon to love : a subject which, when agree- 
ably handled, can scarcely fail of being well ree 
cerred by both sexes. 

If my invention therefore should be almost ei^ 
hansted: on this head, be ofiers to serve under mc in 
ibe quality of a love-casuist ; for which place he 
conceives himself to be thoroughly qualified, hav* 
ing made this passion his principal study, and ob. 
served it in all its different shapes and appearances^ 
from the fifteenth to the forty-fifth year of his age. 

He assures me with an air of confidence, whicb 
i hope proceeds from his real abilities, that he does 
not doubt of his giving judgment to tbe ^akl\%W>L\Qk%. 
of the parties eoocerned oa . the most mc;^ ^w^ \\^- 
frie»te cuet which can happen >ii «a am^wr > ^"^ ^ 
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How great the contraction of the fingers must 
be before it amounts to a squeeze by the hand. 

What can be properly, termed an absolute denial 
•from a maid, and what from a widow. 

What advances a loyer may presume to make, 
after having received a pat upon his shoulder from 
his mistress's fan. 

Whether a lady,. at the first interview, mayalloir 
an humble servant to kiss her hand. 

How far it may be permitted to caress the maid 
in order to succeed with the mistress. 

What constructions a man may put upon a 
smile, and in what cases a frown goes for no. 
thing. ^ 

On what occasions a sheepish look may do scr« 
Tice, &c. 

fA» a farther proof of his skill, he also sent me 
several maxims in love, which he assures me are 
the result of a long and profound reflection, some 
of which I think myself obliged to communicate to 
the public, not remembering to have seen them be* 
fore in any author. 

' There arc more calamities in the world arising 
■from love than from hatred. 

' Love is the daughter of idleness, but the mo* 
iher of disquietude. 

^ Men of grave natures, says Sir Francis Bacon, 
are the most constant ; for the same reason mei 
should be more constant than women. 

' The gay part of mankind is most amorous, the 
serious most loving. 

^A coquette often loses her reputation whilt 
jhe preserves her virtue. 

^ A prude often preserves her reputation whei 
she has lost her virtue. 

^Love refines a vsi»x!% \ie\va^\Qut) \vq^ vuikes a 
woman's ridiculous. 



^ LoTe is generally accompanied with good-will 
in the young', interest in the middle-aged, and ^ 
[Mission too gross to name in the old. 

^ The endeaTouts to revive a decaying passion 
jtoerally extinguish the remains of it. 

^ A woman who from being a slattern becomes 
>Ter-neat, or from being over-neat becomes a 
ilattef n, is roost certainly in love.' 

I shall make use of this gentleman's skill as I see 
occasion ; and, since I am got upon the subject of 
loTe, shadl conclude this paper with a copy of verses 
which were lately sent me by an unknown hand, as 
I look upon them to be above the ordinary run of 
sonneteers. 

The author tells me they were written in one of 
his despairing fits ; and I find entertains some hope 
that his mistress may pity such a passion as he has 
dfsscribed, before she knows that she herself iii 
Coriana. 



> Conceal, fond man, conceal die mighty smart, 
Nor tell Corinha she has fir*d thy heart. 
In vain wouldst thou compkiin, in vain pretend 
"t^o ask a pity which she must not lend. 
8he*6 too much thy superior to comply, 
And too, too fur to let thy passion die. 
Laneuishin secret, and wiui dumb surprise^ 

' Drimt the resistless glances of her eyes. 
At awftil distance entertain thy ^ef. 
Be still in pain, but never ask relief.. 
Ke*er tempt her scorn of thy consuming state^ 
Be any way undone, but fly her hate. 
Thou must submit to see thy charmer bless 
A^e happier youth that shall admire her less t 
Vho in that lovely form, that heavenly mind, 
Shall miss ten thousand beauties thou couldst find ; 
'Who with low fancy shall a]3proach her charmi, 
While half enjoy*d shesitiks into his arms. 

«. . She koonr« nor, must not know, thy noWr fire, 
iVhomahe and whAAthc muiea dbb inig^irc \ 
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Her image only'shaU thy breast employ'^ 
And fill thy captive soul with . shades of joy f 
Direct thy dreams by night, thy thoughts oy day^ 
And never, never from thy bosom sHray *.' 
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Studium sine divite vena, 

HOR. Ars Poet ver. 4d|k 

Art without a veiii# 

ftosccrtWHoJir. 

I LOOK upon the playhouse as a world within itself. 
They have lately furnished the middle region of il 
with a new set of meteors, in order to give thfe' 
sublime io many modern tragedies. I was there 
last winter at the first rehearsal of the new thunderf, 
which is much more deep and sonorous than an/ 
hitherto made use of. They have a Salmoneus be- 
hind the scenes who plays it ofT with great success^ 
Their lightnings are made io pass more briskly 
than heretofore ; their clouds are also better fur^ 
belowed, and more voluminous ; not to mention a 
violent stjorm locked up in a great chest, that is de- 
signed for the tempest. They are also provided 
with above a dozen showers of snow, which, as I 
am informed, are the plays of many unsuccessfur 
poets aTtilicidlly cut and shredded for that use. Mr. 

• The author of these verses was Gilbert, the second brdthet 
•f Fustace Budgell, Esq. 

f Apparently an aliugion to Mt. Dennis's new and improved 
method of making thunder \ at viVioia ^e^cx^V^^Vuc^e ctfok^ 
Ja this paper seem totoh«^ebeftaa.Voi&^ 
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Rymor^s Edgar is to fall in snow at the next acting 
of King Lear, in order to heighten, or rather to 
aHeviate, the distress of that iinfortunnte prince ; 
and to serve by ivay of decoration to a piece which 
that great critic has written against. 

I do not indeed wonder that the actors should be 
such professed enemies to those among our nation 
who are commonly known by the name of critics, 
since it is a rule among these gentlemen to fall upon 
a play, not because it is ill written, but because it 
takes. Several of them lay it down as a ma\im, 
that whatever dramatic performance has a long run 
must of necessity be good for nothing : as though 
the first precept in poetry were ' not to please.' 
Whether this rule holds good or not, I shall leave 
to the determination of those who arc better judges 
than myself; if it does, I am sure it tends very 
much to the honour of those gentlemen who have 
established it ; few of their pieces having been dis. 
H^raced by a run of three days, and most of them 
bdng so exquisitely written, that the town would 
pever give them more than one night's hearing. 

I have a great esteem for a true critic, such as 
Aristotle and Longinus among the Greeks ; Horace 
and Quintilian among the Romans ; Boilcau and 
Dacier among the French, But it is our misfortune 
that some, who set up for professed critics among 
us, are so stupid, that they do not know how to 
put ten words together with elegance or common 
propriety ; and wilhal so illiterate, that they have 
n^-taste of the learned languages, and therefore 
criticise upon old authors only at second-hand. 
They judge of them by what others have written, 
And not by any notions they have of the authors 
themselves. The words unity, actipn, sentiment^ 
:Mid diction, pronounced with an cat o\ ^lxsl^vitvV^ ^ 
gfrfi them a 6^utc among uTi\eatue&. xeaA^s^^ ^>^^ 
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'^reapt to believe tfeey are yeiy deep because tiiey 
are unintelligible. The ancient critics are full of 
the praises of their contemporaries ; they discoTer 
Ibeauties \<'hich escaped the observation of the -vul- 
gar, and very often find out reasons for palliatii^ 
and exercising such little slips q^ud oversights as were 
committed in the writings of eminent authors. Od 
the contrary, most of the smatterers in ctiticism, 
who appear among us, make it their business to 
Tilify and depreciate every new production that 
gains applause, to decry imaginary blemishes, ancl 
to prove, by far-fetched arguments, th^t what pass 
for beauties in any celebrated piece are faults and 
errors. In short, the writings of these critics, coin# 
• pared with those of the ancients, are like the works 
i>f the sophists compared with tho3e of the old phi^ 
•losophers. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of lazineAi 

. and ignorance ; which was probably the reason that 

jn the heathen mythology Momus is said to be thi 

' <jSon of Nox and Somnus, of darkness and sleep* 
Idle men, who have not been at the pains to accoiQf 

."plish or distinguish themselves, are very apt to de* 
tract from otheips ; as ignorant men are rery subject 
to decry those beauties in a celebrated work -whidi 
they have not eyes to discorer. Many of our sons 
of Momus, who dignify themselves by the name of 
critics, are the genuine descendants of these two 
illustrious ancestors. They are often led into thof$ 
numerous absurdities in which they "daily instruct 
the people, by not considering that, first, there is 
sometimes a greater judgment shown in deviating 
from the rules of art than in adhering to them ; and, 
2dly, that there is more beauty in the works of a 
great genius, who is ignorant of all the rules <o( 

. ^rty than in the works oi a WtVXe ^<sq\w<&^ ^V<^ <tt;^\ 
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Firsts We may often take notice pf men M'ho 
are perfectly acquainted with all the rules of good 
writing, and notwithstanding choose to depart from 
them on extraordinary occasions. I eould give in- 
stances out of all the tragic writers of antiquity who 
have shown their judgment in this particular ; and 
ptirposely receded from an established rule of the 
djramai when it has made way for a much higher 
beauty than the observation of such a rule would 
have been. Those who have surTcyed the noblest 
pieces of architecture and' statuary, both ancient 
and modern, know yerj well that there arc frequent 
deviations from art in the works of the greatest 
masters, which have produced a much nobler neifcct 
than a more accurate and exact way of proceMing 
could have done. This often arises from what the 
Italians call the gusio grande in these arts, which is 
what we call th« sublime in writing. 

In the "next place, our critics do not seem sen-* 
Bible that there is more beauty in the works of a 
great genius, who is ignorant of the rules of art, 
than in those of a little genius who knows and ob- 
serves thera« It is of these men of genius that 
Terence speaks, in opposition to the little artificial 
cavillers of his time; 

' ^orum amuljrl exoptat negUgentiam 
PottMS quam istorum obscuram d'd'tgdniiam, 

"Whose negligence he would rather imitate than these 
inea*s obscure diligence.* 

A critic may have the same consolation in 4he ill 
mccess of his play as Dr. South tells us a physician 
l»as at the death of a patient, that he was killed 
t€cundnm art an. Our inimitable Shakspeare is a 
ilumWiii^-biock to the whole tnbe ol Wfe^ \\%v\^ 
fiMcff, Who woiild not rather ie«A oti^ ^INv*; 

1*3 
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plays,, wlbere there is not-a single rule of' the stage 
observed, that any production of a moderp critic,- 
where there is not one of them violated ! Shakespeare 
"was indeed born with all the seeds of poetry, and 
may be compared to the stone, in Byrrbus's ring, 
which, as Pliny tells us, had the figure of Apolla 
and the nine muses in the veins of it, produced by 
the spontaneous hand of nature, without any hel^ 
from i^rt. 
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^aleper inceriam hnom iuh luce maligna 
JSsi tier in jrv/i/w— — 

VIRG. JEa ji «^ 

Thus wander travellers in woods by nrght, ''■ 

By the mooii^s doybtful and xhalignant light. 

DBYD£N. 

« 

Mt dreaming correspondent, Mr. Shadow, hat 
sent me a second letter, with several curious obi 
jservations on dreams in general, and the method to 
render sleep improving : an extract of his letter 
will not, 1 presume, be disagreeable to my readers. • 

* SixcE we have so little time to spare, that 
none of it may be lost, I see no reason why we 
should, neglect to examine those imaginary scenes 
we are presented with in sleep, only because they 
have less reality in them than our waking medi-. 
tations. A traveller would bring his judgment in 
questioDf who should despise iVie dvc^ctious of his 
^sp for want of real toads m Vi^ WaNAfik.>a^, 
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•tands a dot instead of a town, or a cypher instead 
of a city ; and it must be a long day's journey tv 
traYel through two or three inches. Fancy in 
dreams gires us much such another landscape of 
life as that docs of countries : and, though its ap- 
pearances may seem strangely jumbled together^ 
we may often obserre such traces and footsteps of 
noble thoughts, as, if carefully pursued, might lead 
tis into a proper path of action. There is so much 
liapture and ecstasy in our fancied bliss, and some*^ 
tiling so dismal and shocking in our fancied misery, 
that, though the inactivity of the body has given- 
occasion for calling sleep the image of death, the 
briskness of the fancy affords us a strong intimation 
of something within us that can never die. 

* I have wondered that Alexander the Great, 
who came into the world sufficiently dreamed of by^ 
his parents, and had himself a tolerable knack at 
dreaming, should often say that sleep was one thing 
which made him sensible he was mortal. I, who 
have not such fields of action in the day^^time to' 
divert my attention from this matter, plainly per- 
cfeive that in those operations of the mind, while 
the body is at rest, there is a certain vastness of 
conception very suitable to the capacity, and de- 
monstrative of the force of that divine part in our 
composition, which will last for ever.. Neither, do I 
much doubt but, had we a true account of the ^von« 
ders the hero last mentioned performed it his sleep, 
his conquering this little globe would hardly bo 
worth mentioning. I may affirm, without vanity, 
that, when I compare several actions in Quietus 
Curtius with some others in my own noctuary, I 
appear the greater hero of the two.' 

I shall close this subject with observm^.^ tlk^.1 
whi]^ we are awake we are sit Wb^iilj \.q to. q^«. 
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thoughts on what vre please, but in sleep we hav^ 
Bot the command of them. The ideas which strike 
the fancy arise in us without our choice either 
from the occurrences of the day past, the temper 
we lie down in, or it may be the direction of sojm 
superior being. 

It is certain the imagination may be so differently^ 
affected in sleep, that our actions of the day might 
be either rewarded or punished with a little age of 
happiness or misery. St. Austin was of opinion 
that, if in Paradise there was the same vicissitude, 
of sleeping and waking as in the present world, 
the dreams of its inhabitants would be very happy. 

And so far at present are our dreams in oar 
power, that they are generally conformable to our 
waking thoughts, so that it is not impossible to 
convey ourselves to a concert of music, the conver- 
sation of distant friends, or any other entertain* 
ment which has been before lodged in the mind. 
• My readers, by applying these hints, will find the 
necessity of making a good day of it, if they hear- 
tily wish themselves a good night. 

I have often considered Marcia^s Prayer, an^ 
J^ucia's account of Cato, in this light. 



* Marc, O ye immortal powers, that guard the jurt, 
Watch round his couch, and soften his repose, 
Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams ; remember all his virtues. 
And show mankind that goodness is your care. 

Luc. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuoui man} 

Marcia, 1 have seen thy god-like father ; 
Some power invisible supports his soul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 
A kind refreshing sleep is fallen upon him : 

1 saw him stretch'd at ease, his fancy lost 

in pleasing dreams ; as I drtvi neat VC\i coxidw 
He saul*df and cry'd, Cxsai, thou caasxiEiox\Naft.««B^ 
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Mr. ShadoK acquaints me in a postcript, that 
has no manner of title to the yision which suc- 
ded his first letter ; but adds, that, as the gen. 
(ban who wrote it dreams rery sensibly, he shall 
glad to meet him some night or other under the 
At elm-tree, by which Virgil has given us a fine 
faphorical image of sleep, in order to turn over 
BW cf the leaves together^ and oblige the public 
h an acconi^t of the dreams that lie under them. 
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'Alientem fui rodit umiaim s 



^ui ntn defendit alio culpani§ s sobttos 

'an' coptMt rum bomlmam^ famamque dicacis ; 

ii^g9re fut non visa potest ; commissa tacere 

^ni nequH ; hie nigmr ttt f tunc tu, Romane^ tavett* 

HOB. 1. Sau W. JU^ 

He diat shall rail against his absent friends, 
Or hears them scandaliz'd, and not defends; 
Sports with their fame, and speaks whate*er he can| 
jLdA only to be thought a witty man ;. 
Tells tales, and brings his friends in disesteem ; 
That man's a kiuive t^bc sure bewarp of him . 

CBEECH. 



BRE all the TCjations of life put together, We 
ould find that a great part of them proceed from 
Me calumnies and reproaches which we^ spread 
road concerning one another. 
There b scsurce k man lining w\iO v& noN^ ^^ 
^ ^^r^f guilty of this offence \ tVoii^ 4^ ^^ 
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same time, howeyer we treat one another, it must 
be confessed that we all consent in speaking ill of 
the persons who are notorious for this practice. It 
generally takes its rise either from an ill-will to 
mankind, a private inclination to make ourselves 
.esteemed, an ostentation of wit, a vanity of being 
thought in the secrets of the world, or from a desire 
of gratifying any of those dispositions of mind in 
those persons with whom we converse. 

The publisher of scandal is more or less odioni 
io mankind, and criminal in himself, as he is in- 
fluenced by any one or more of the foregoing motives. 
But, whatever ma^ be the occasion of spreading 
these false reports, he ought to consider that the 
ed'ect of them is equally prejudicial and pernicious 
to the person at whom they are aimed. The injury 
is the same, though the principle froni whiph it 
proceeds may be different. 

As every one looks upon himself with too much 
indulgence when he passes a judgment on his own 
thoughts or actions, and as very few would be 
thought guilty of this abominable proceeding, which 
is so universally practised, and at .the same time so 
universally blameid, I shall lay down three rules, by 
which I would h^ye a man examine and search into 
his own heart before he stands acquitted to himself 
of that evil dispositioa of mind which I am here 
mentioning. 

First of all. Let him consider whether he does 
not take delight in hearing the faults of others. 

Secondly, whether he is not too apt to beUevs 
such little blackening accoufats, and more inclined 
to be credulous on the uncharitable than on the 
goodru^tured side. 

Thirdly, Whether he is not ready to spread and 
propagate such reports as \fivi^ Vo ^^ ^\«^^<atlon 
4!f m^ttfef^ 
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These are the several steps hy which this yice 
roceeds and grows up into slander and dcfama*' 
on. 

In the first place, a man who takes delight lit 
iaring the iaults of others, shows sufficiently that 
) has a true relish of scandal, and consequently* 
le seeds of this vice^ within him. If his mind is 
'Etified with hearing the reproaches which are 
ist on Others, he will find the same pleasure in 
ading them, and be the more apt to do it, as he 
111 naturally imagine every oiic he converses with 

delighted in the same manner with himself. A 
an should endeavour therefore to wear otit of his 
ind this criminal curiosity, which is perpetually 
aghtened and inflamed by listening to such stories 
I tend to the disreputation of others j 

Id tie second place, a man should consult his 
wn hearty whether he be not apt to believe such 
ttle blackening accounts, and more inclined to be 
■edulous on the uncharitable than on the good. 
itured side. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itself, and 
»ierally arises from a man's consciousness of his 
wn secret corruptions. It is a pretty saying of 
hales, ' Falsehood is just as far distant from truth 
1 the ears arc from the eyes *.' By which he would 
timate^ that a wise man should not easily give 
'edit to the report of actions which he has not 
en. I shall, under this head, mention two or 
iree remarkable rules to be observed by the mem* 
;rs of the celebrated Abbey de la Tracppe, as they 
*» pubiibhed in a little French book f • 



♦ Stobaii Serrrt. 6r. 

f Felibien, Description de TAbhayo dc la Trajp^c^ FaxW. 
71; reprinted in 16821 I( is a letter of M. ¥t\&"iRXiL Xa ^^. 
^M ofLhttKinatt, 
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The filtbers are there ordered neyer to give att 
l;ar to any accounts of base or criminal actions r 
to turn off all such discourse if possible : but, ia 
ease they hear any thing of this nature so well at. 
tested that they cannot disbelieve it, they are then 
to .suppose that the criminal action may have pro* 
ceeded from a good intention in him who is gulltj 
df it. This is, perhaps, carrying charity to an ex^ 
tratagance ; but it is certainly much more laddabU 
than to suppose, as the ill-natured part of the world 
does, that indifferent and even good actions pro^ 
eeed from bad principles and wrong intentions. 

In the third place^ a roan should examine bit 
heart, whether he does not find in it a secret iiicli^ 
nation to propagate such reports as tend to the dis» 
reptitation of another. 

When the disease of the mind, whidh I have 
hitherto been speaking of, arises to this d^ree of 
malignity, it discovers itself in its worst symptom, 
and is in danger of becoming incurable. I need not 
therefore insist upon the guilt in this last particular^ 
which every one cannot but disapprove, who is not 
Void of humanity, or. even common discretion. I 
fehall only add, that, whatever pleasure any man 
may taLe in spreading whispers of this nature, h» 
will find an infinitely greater satisfaction in conquer-- 
ing the temptation he is under, by Utting the' secret; 
di^ within his own breasts 
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* ■ -Non ui placidts coeattt immiita, ron ut 
Serpcntcs avibus geminenturf tigribui tijrvi, 

HUR. Ars Ptct. w. Vt. 



Ai Nature, and the eomroon laws of sense, 

Forbid to reconcile antipathies; 

Or make a snake engender with a dove. 

And hungry tigers court the tender Iambs. 

ROSCOMMON. 

1p- ordinary authors would condescend to write aS 
they lliink, they would at lea^t be allowed the praisir 
of being intelligible. But they really take pains ta 
be ridiculous ; and^ by the studied ornaments of 
style, perfectly disguise the little sense they aim at. 
There is a grievance of this sort in the commoDii 
Wealth of letters, which I have for some time re* 
solted to redress, and accordingly I hare ^et thit 
day apart for jnstice. What I mean is the mixture 
of inconsistent metaphors, which is a fault but too 
ofteti found in learned writers, but in all the un^ 
learned without exception. 

In on'er to set this matter in a clear light to cyery 
reader, I siiall in the first place observe, that a me-* 
taphor is a simile in one word, which seryes to 
contey the thotights of the miud under resemblances 
and images which afi'ect the senses. There is not 
troy thing in the world, which may not be compared 
to seyeral things if considered in several distinct 
lights ; or, in other words, the same thing may be 
expressed by difi'erent i^etaphors. But the mischief 
is, that an unskilful author shall rwn the&excictaL'^^x^ 
00 absurdly into one another, that thcte s\\8\\\» ^^ 
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simile, no ap-ceablc picture, no apt resemblance, 
but confusion, obscurity, and noise. Thus I hav» 
known a hero compared to a Ihunderbolt, a lion, 
and the sea ; all and each of them proper metaphors 
for impetuosfty, courage, or force. But by bad 
management it halh so happened, that the thunder- 
bolt hath oteriloMred its banks, the lion hath been 
darted through the skies, and the billows kaT8 
foiled out of the Libyan desert. 

Tho absurdity in this instance is obvious. And 
yet every time that clashing metaphors arc put to* 
gether this fault U committed more or less. It hath 
already been said, that metaphors arc images of 
things vrhich affect the senses. An image, there- 
fore, taken from what acts upon the sight, cannot, 
without violence, be applied to the hearing ; and 
10 of the rest. It is no less an impropriety to mak« 
any being in nature or art to do things in its meta* 
phorical state, which it could not do in its original. 
I shall illustrate what I have said by an instance 
which I have read more than once in controversial 
WTiters. * The heavy lashes,' saith a celebrated 
author^ ^ that have dropped from your pen, ^c' I 
luppose this gentleman, having frequently heard of 
^ gall dropping from a pen, and Ikying lashed in a 
satire,' was resolved to have them both at any rate^ 
and so uttered this complete piece of nonsense. It 
will most effectually discover the absurdity of these 
monstrous unions, if wq will suppose these meta* 
phors or imat;es actually painted. Imagine then % 
hand holding a pen, and several lashes of whipcord 
falling from it, and you have the true rcpnre^ntation 
of this sort of eloquence. I believe, by this very 
rule, a reader may be able to judge of the union of 
dW metaphors whatsoever, and determine -W'tich 
ar0 bomogenoou^^ and vilucK Vk^t!!tco^^cou;i ; or, 
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to speak more plainly, M'hich are consistent apd 
which inconsistent. 

There is yet one evil njorp wliich I must take 
notice of, and that Is the running of metaphors into 
tedious allegories; ^vhich, though an error on the 
better hand, causes confusion as much as the other. 
This becomes abominable, M'hen the lustre of one 
word leads a writer out of his road, and makes him 
wander from his subject for a page together. I 
remember a young fellow of this turn, who, having 
said by cha^nce that his mistress had a world Qf 
charms, thereupon took occasion to consider her as 
one possessed of frigid and torrid zones, and pur- 
sued her from one pole to the other. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter written 
in that enormous style, which I hope my reader 
hath by this time set his heart against. The epistle 
hath heretofore received great applause ; but afte^ 
what hath been said^ let any man commend it if 
lie dare. 



* sin 



> 



* After the many heavy lashes that have 
fallen from your pen, you may justly expect in re- 
tnrB all the load that my ink can lay upon yopf 
shoulders. You have quartered all the foul language 
upon me that could be raked out of the air of Bil*. 
Itngsgate, without knowing who I am, or whether 
1 deserved to be cupped and scarified at this rate. 
•I tell you once for all, turn your eyes where you 
please, you shall never smell me out. D(i you 
•think that the panics, which you sow about the 
parish, will ever build a monument to your glory ? 
"No, sir, you may fight these battles as long as you 
will, but when you come to balance the account 
you will find that you have been ^shva^vcv ItwvVkV^ 
watersj and tb^t an ignis fatuus \a!d\\i'^v(^^^^ 
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JOB, md tbat indeed jov faane ImOt upon a sandj 
Ibsadadon, and bronvht jour hogs to a fair market 

I am, SIR) 

Yours, &C.* 



sac 
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H^JU nuum Uv'thms cor est vudahtU UGs, 

OVID. Ep. XV. 71* 

Cnpid*s light darts my tender bosom move. 

POPB. 

The case of my correspoodent, who sends me tht 
Ybllowing letter, has somewhat in it so yery whim^ 
sical, that I know not how to entertain my. readeil 
better than by laying it before them. 

, ^ SIR, Middle Temple, Sept. i^ 

^ I AM fully coQvinced that there is ns/^ 
upon earth a more impertinent creature than aa 
importunate lover. We are daily complaining of 
the severity of our fate to people who are wholly 
-unconcerned in it; and hourly improving a passion, 
which we would persuade the world is the torment 
of our lives. Notwithstanding this reflection, sir, 
I cannot forbear acquainting you with my own case* 
Yon must know then, sir, that, even from my chikj- 
hood, the most prevailing inclination I could per»- 
'Ceive in myself was a strong desire to be in favoqr 
"with the fair sex. I am at present in the one-and- 
twentieth year of my age ; and should have made 
sboice of a s)ie bedfeWow mat^^ ^oiaLX^ ^m^^^ajL 
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Hot my father, who has a pretty good estate of hi« 
own getting, and passes in the world for a prudent 
map, been pleased to iay it down as a maxim, that 
nothing spoils a young fcllow^s fortune so much a* 
marrying early ; and that no man ought to think: 
of wedlock untill six-and-twenty. Knowing his 
sentiments upon this head, I thought it in Tain to 
apply myself to women of condition, who expect 
settlements; so that all my amours have hitherto 
beei;i with ladies »vho had no fortunes: 'but I know 
not how to give you so good an idea of me, as by 
laying before yon the history of piy life. 

' I can very well Remember, that at my school- 
mistress's, -whenever we broke up, I was always 
for juiaing myself with the miss who lay-in, and 
was constantly one of the first to make a party in 
the play of Husband and Wife. This passion fop 
being well with the females still increased as I ad- 
vanced in years, ^t the dancing-school 1 contracted 
so many quarrels by struggling with my fellow, 
scholars for the partner I liked best, that upon a 
balUnight, before our mothers made their appear* 
ance, I was usually up to the nose in blood. My 
father, like a discreet man, soon removed me from 
tjiis stage of softness to a school of discipline, where 
I learnt Latin and Greek. I underwent several ' 
severities in this place, until it was thought con- 
venient to send me to the university : though, to 
confess the truth, I should not have arrived so early 
at that scat of learning but from the discovery of 
^ intrigue between ine and my master's house- 
keeper ; upon whom I had employed my rhetoric 
so effectually, that, though she was a very elderly 
lady, I had almost brought her to consent to marry 
ipe. Upon my arrival at Oxford, I found logic sq. 
dry, that, instead of giving attculvow \o IW ^^"^^^ , 
/ soon fell to addressing the Yv\V^^% "^Vj ^"^^^ 

m3 
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amour "wbs lyith a pretty giri whom I shall caff 
Parthenope: her mother sold ale by the town- wall. 
Being often caught there by the proctor, I wq^ 
forced at last, that my mistress's reputation might 
receive no blemish, to confess my addresses were 
honourable. ^Upon this I was immediately sent 
home; but Parthenope soon after marrying a shoe- 
piaker, I was again suffered to return. My next 
affair was with my tailor's daughter, who deserted 
me for the Wke of a young barber. Upon my 
complaining to one of my particular friends of this 
misfortune, the cruel wag made a mere jest of my 
calamity, and asked me with a smile, where the 
peedle should turn but to the pole*? After this I 
was deeply in love with a milliner, and at last with 
my bed-maker; upon which I was sent away, or, 
in the university phrase, rusticated for ever. 

* Upon my coming home, I settled to my studies 
so heartily, and contracted so great a reservednesJ 
by being kept from the company I most affected^ 
that my father thought he might venture me at thdf 
Temple. 

•* Within a week after my arrival I began to . 
shine again, and became enamoured with a mighty , 
pretty creature, who had every thing but money lo 
recommend her. Having frequent opportunities of 
uttering all the soft things which an heart formc4 
for love could inspire me with, I soon gained her 
ponsent to treat of marriage; but, unfortunately 
for us all, in the absence of my charmer I usually 
talked the same language to hi-r eldest sister, who 
is also very pretty. Now I assure you, Mr. Spec- 
tator, this did not proceed from any real affection I 
had conceived for her : but, being a perfect stranger 
^ the conversation of men, and strongly addicted 



< t 
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to associate with the women, I knew no other Ian. 
gaage but that of loTe. I should howcTer be very 
inuch obliged to you if you could free me from the 
perplexity I am at present in. I have sent word to 
Piy.Ol^ gentleman in the coimtry that I am despe- 
rately in lo?e with the younger sister ; and her fa- 
ther, who knew no better, poor man, acquainted 
him by the same post, tliat I had for some time 
inade my 'addresses to the elder. Upon this old 
Testy sends me up word, that he has heard so much 
of my exploits, th^t he inftends iilimediately to order 
me to the South-sca. Sir, I have occasionally talked 
so much of dying, that I begin to think there is not 
much in it; and if the old squire persists in his de- 
sign. I do hereby give him notice that I am pro. 
Tiding myself with prosper instruments for the de« 
struction of despairing lovers; let him therefore 
look to it, and consider that by his obstinacy he 
may himself lose the son of his strength, the worl^ 
an hopeful lawyer, my mistress a passionate loier^ 



l^d you, Mr. Spectator 
*•' Yourc 



oi\r constant admirer, 

JEREMY L0VEa^QRE.\ 
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J Jifens ilne pondere ludit. 

PETE. 

The mind uRCumber*d plays. 

SiKCE I received my friend Shadow's letter, several 
of my correspondents have been pleased to send me 
an account how they have been employed in sleep, 
and what notable adventures they have been en- 
gaged in during that moonshine in the brain. I 
shall lay before my readers an abridgment of some 
few of their extravagancies, in hopes that they will 
i^ time accustom themselves to dream a little more 
to the purpose. 

* One, who styles himself Gladio, complains hca^ 
vily that his fair one charges him with inconstancy, 
and does not use him with half the kindness which 
the sincerity of his passion may demand; the $ai(} 
Gladio having by valour and stratagem put to 
death tyrants, enchanters, monsters, knights, &c. 
w^ithout number, and exposed himself to all manner 
of dangers for her sake and safety. He desires in 
his postcript to know whether, from a constant suc« 
cess in them, ho may not promise himself to suc- 
ceed in her esteem at last. 

Another, who is ycry prolix in his narrative, 
"writes me word, that having sent a venture boyond 
sea, he took occasion one night to fancy himself 
gone along with it, and grown on a siiddon the rich- 
est man in all the Indies. Having been there about 
/S yesir oc two^ a gust of wuvA, l\\^\,l^TQ.t\ c^^^^wVa* 
mscmentf blew him over lo V\v \vx>a^^ ^^qw^u^ 



There awakiog at six o'clock, and the change 
air not agreeing with him, he turned to his 
3 in order to a second voyage; but before 
lid get on shipboard was unfortunately appre. 

for stealing a horse, tried and condemned 
fact, and in a fair way of being executed, if 
)dy stepping hastily into his chamber had not 
it him a reprieve. This fellow too wants 
ladow's advice; who, I dare say, would bid 
I content to rise after his first nap, and learn 
satisfied as soon as nature is. 
next is a public-spirited gentleman, who tells 
lat on the second of September at night the 
city was on fire, and would certainly have 
iduced to ashes again by this tifne if he had 
wn over it with the New River on his back^ 
ippily extinguished the flames before they 
revailed too far. He would t>c inform^ 
T he has not a right to petition the lord mayor 
lermen for a reward. 

Btter, dated September the ninths acquaints 
lat the writer^ being resolved to try his fbr«> 
bad fasted all that day ; and, that he might 
i of dreaming upon something at night, pro* 
aa handsome slice of bride-cake, which he 
very conveniently under his pillow. In the 
ig his memory happened to fail him, and he 
recollect nothing but an odd fancy that he 
ten his cake ; which being found upon sesirch 
d to a few crumbs, he is resoWed toremem- 
lorc of his dreams another time, believing 
his that there may possibly bo somewhat of 
n them. 

ve received numerous complaints from scve- 
cious dreamers, desiring me to invent some 
I of silencing those noisy slaves ^Ivo^^ ^^^^%^ 

lead them to take theic eav\^ xoxsiu^^ ^ot^V. 
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the city in a morning, doing a deal of mischief, and 
working strange confusion in the atiairs of its inha- 
bitants. Several monarchs have done me the ho- 
nour to acquaint me how often they have been 
shook from their respective thrones by the rattling 
of -a coach or the rumbling of a vrheelbarrow. And 
many private gentlemen, I find, have beep bawled 
out of vast estates by fellows not worth three-pence. 
A fair lady was jnst on the point of being married 
to a young, handsome, rich, ingenious nobleman, 
when an impertinent tinker passing by forbid th« 
bans; and an hopeful youth, who had been newly 
advanced to great honour and preferment, wai 
forced by a neighbouring cobbler to resign all for an 
old song. It has been represented to me that those 
inconsiderable rascals do nothing but go about dis- 
iolving of marriages, and spoiling of fortunes, im« 
povering rich, and ruining great people, interrupts 
ing beauties in the midst of their conquests, and 
generals in the course of their victories. A boister- 
ous peripatetic hardly goes throngh a street with, 
out waking half a dozen kings and princes, to open 
their shops or clean shoes, frequently transforming 
sceptres into paring-shovels, and proclamatioof 
into bills. I have by me a letter from a young 
statesman, who in five or six hours came to be ero« 
peror of Europe, after which he made war upon the 
Great Turk, routed him horse and foot, and was 
crowned lord of the universe in Constantinople: 
the conclusion of all his successes is, that on 
the 12th instant, about seven in the morning, 
his imperial majesty was deposed by a chimney- 
sweeper. 

On the other hand, I have epistolary testimonici 
of gratitude from many miserable people, who owtf 
iq this cjamorous tribe frequent deliverances from 



treat misfbrfuhcs. A small-coal man ♦, by t^akiiig 
one of these distressed gentlemen, saved him from 
ten years imprisomnent. An honest watchman, 
bidding aloud good. morrow to another, freed faim 
from the malice of many potent enemies, and 
l^rought all their desfigns against him to nothing. 
A corfain valetudinarian confesses he has often 
been cured of a sore throat by the hoarseness of a 
itannan, and relieved from a ^t of the gout by the 
sound of old shofos. A noisy pAppy, that plagued 
a sober gentleman aW night long with his imperti- 
nence, was silenced by a cinder.^cnch with a word 
speaking. 

Instead therefore of suppresshkg this order of 
mortals, I would propose it to my readers to make 
the best adfantage of their morning salutations. A 
famous Macedonian prince, for fear of forgettiii|; 
himself in the midst of his good fortune, had ■; 
yonlh to wait on him every morning, and bid him 
remember that he was a man. A citizen, who is 
waked by one of these criers, may regard him as a 
kind of remembrancer, come to admonish him that 
it is time to return to the circumstances he has over, 
looked -all the night time, to leave off fancying him- 
self what he is not, and prepare to act suitably to 
the condition he is really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as they please, 
but I shall take no notice of any imaginary adven. 
tures that do not happen while the sun is on this 
side the horizon. For which reason I stifle Fritilla^s 
dream at church last Sunday, who, while the rest 
of the audience were enjoying the benefit of an ex- 
cellent discourse, was losing hor money and jewels 
to a penileman at play, until after a strange run of 
ill luck she was reduced to pawn three lovely pretty 

♦ Sir John Hawkins's Hist, of Music, -voV "^ . "J* H^ "^^ 
BauDc of dug Gunous musical man wa» T\i«oai* "l^tVxxQi^* 
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children for her last stake. When she had thrown 
them away, her companion went of discorcring 
himself by his usual tokens, a cloven foot and a 
utrong smell of brimstone, which last proved a 
bottle of spirits, which a good old lady applied to 
her nose, to put her in a condition of hearing th4 
preacher's third head concerning time. 

If a man has no mind to pass abruptly from hi^ 
imagined to his real circumstances, he may emplojf 
himself a while in that new kind of observatiod 
which my oneirocritical correspondent has directed 
him to make of himseifii Pursuing the imaginatioil 
through all its extravagancies, whether in sleeping 
or waking, is no improper method of correcting 
and bringing it to act in subordination ta reason, so 
as to be delighted only with such objects as will 
dQect it with pleasore when it is never 8« cool add 
'^iedate* 



9. 
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yamme ighar hiidas^ qmoidi ia^ttnHimt alUr 

i^dtiat, quai'ui a limine mover at utmm 

Protuleratque pedem : JUhat conttarius alter ? 

JUT. Sat. z. W$» 

H^fll ye not now the paif of sages praise, 

Who the same end pnrsu'd by several ways ^ 

- One pity*d, one condemned, the woful times ; 

One Iaugh*d at follies, one laniented crimes. 

DUYDEN. 

f[AM£iiiD may be divided into the inerry and tte 
erious, who both of them make a Very good figure 
a the species so long as they keep their respectiye 
lamours from degenerating into the* neighbouring 
^xt^cme ; there being a natural tendency in the one 
'o a melancholy moroseness, and iu' the other to a 
'antastic letity. 

The merry part of the world are Tcry amiable, 
Irbile they diffuse a cheerfulness through conver- 
lation at proper seasons and on proper occasions ; 
but, oil the contrary, a great griei^ance to society 
Nrhen they infect every discourse with insipid mirth, 
md turn into ridicule such subjects as are not suited 
to it. For though laughter is looked upon by th» 
philosophers as the property of reason, the excess 
of it has been always coiftidered as the mark of 
folly. 

On th« other side, seriousness has its beanty 
wbilst it is attended with cheerfulness and hiima« 
ttity, and does not come in imseasotiaVAy to ^'^^^qal 
§ood humour of ihQ§% with wh^m \v« tom^t^i^ 

TOh^ XT» St 
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These two sets of men, notwithstanding 
each of them shine in their respective characters, 
are apt to bear a natural aversion and antipathy to 
' one another. 

What is more usual than to hear men of sen- 
ous tempers, and austere morals, enlarging upon 
the vanities and follies of the young and gay part 
of the species, while they look with a kind of horror 
upon such pomps and diversions as are innocent in 
themselves, and only culpable when they draw tht 
mind too much? 

I could not but smile upon reading a passage ia 
the account which Mr. Baxter gives of his own life, 
wherein he represents it as a great blessing that in 
his youth he very narrowly escaped getting a place 
at court. 

It must indeed be confessed that levity of temper 
take<f a man off his guard^ and opens a pass to his 
soul for any temptation that assaults it. It favours 
all the approaches of vice, and weakens all the re- 
sistance of virtue: for which reason a renowned 
statesman, in queen Elizabeth's days, after having 
retired from court and public business, in order to 
give himself up to the duties of religion, when any 
of his old friends used to visit him, had still this 
word of advice in his mouth, ^Be serious.' 

An eminent Italian author of this cast of iuind, 
speaking of the great advantage of a serious and 
composed temper, wishes very gravely, that. for the 
benefit of mankind he had Trophonius*s cave in 
his possession; which, says he, would contribute 
more to the reformation . of manners than all the 
workhouses and brideivells in Europe. 

We have a very particular description of this 

. cave in Pausanias, who tells us that it was made 

.' in the form of a huge ovexk^ «s\d K^d many» parti- 
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was in it to be more pensive and thoughtful than 
ordinary ; insomuch, that no man was eyer observed 
to laugh all his life after, who had once made hit 
entry into this cave. . It was usual in those times^ 
when any one carried a more than ordinary gloomi* 
ness in his features, to tell him that he looked Ukm 
one Just come out of Trophonius's cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more merry com. 
plexion haye been no less severe on the opposite 
party ; and have had one advantage above them, 
that they have attacked them with more turns or 
wit and humour. 

After all, if a man's temper were at his owil 
disposal, I think he would not choose to be of either 
of these parties ; since the most perfect character it- 
that which is formed out of both of them. A man 
wonld neither choose to be a hermit nor a buffoon ; 
human nature is not so miserable, as that we should 
be always melancholy ; nor so happy, as that wo 
ihonld be always merry. In a word, a man 
shonl not liye as if there was no God in the 
world, nor, at the same time, as if there were n9 
mca ii^ it. 



vt 
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Luctuiy ubiqiu Jf^vor, 

VIR6. JEn. ii. S«f. 
All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears. 

DEYDEN. 

f T has been my custom, as I grow old, to allow 
myself some little indulgencies, which I nerer took 
la my youth. Among others is that of an after- 
npon's nap, which I fell into in the fifty-fifth year 
of j my age, and have continued for the three last 
years past. By this means I enjoy a double morn. 
ing, and rise twice a day fr^h to my speculations. 
It happens very luckily for me, that some of jnj 
4reams have prored instructive to my couotrymeO| 
io that I may be said to sleep, as well as to wak« 
|br the gpod of the public. I was yesterday rnedi* 
lating on tbe account with which I have already 
entertained my readers concerning the cave of Tror 
phonius. I was no sooner fallen into my usual 
•lumber, but I dreamed that this cave was put intp 
my possession, and that I gave public notice of its 
virtue, inviting every one to it who had a mind to 
be a serious man for the remaining part of his life. 
Great multitudes immediately resorted to me. Th« 
first who made the experiment was a merry-andrew, 
who was put into my hands by a neighbouring jus- 
tice of peace, in order to reclaim him from that 
profligate kind of life. Poor Pickle-herring had not 
taken above one turn in it, when he came out of the 
cave, like a hermit from his cell, with a penitential 
look and a most rueful countenance. I then put in 
a jroung hughing fop, and) 'waXc\x\sk^\Q^\tt&\^\.>^\^^ 
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asked him, with a smile, how he liked the place ? 
He replied, * Pr'ythee, friend, be not impertinent;* 
and stalked by me as grave as a judge. A citizen 
then desired me to give free ingress and egress ta 
his wife, who was dressed in the gayest-coloured 
ribbons I had ever seen. She went in with a ilirt of 
her fan and a smirking countenanoe, but came out 
with the severity of a vestal ; and throwing from 
her several female gewgaws, told me with a sigh, 
that she resolved to go into deep mourning, and to 
wear black all the rest of her life. As I had many 
coquettes recommended to me by their parents, 
their husbands, and their lovers, I let them in all at 
once, desiring them to divert themselves together as 
well as they could. Upon their emergiug again 
into day.light, you would have fancied my cave ta 
liave Deen a nunnery, and that you had seen a so<v 
Icmn procession of religious marching out, one be- 
hind another, in the most profound silence and the 
most exemplary decency. As I was very much de- 
lighted with so edifying a sight, there came towards 
me a great company of males and females, laughing, 
singing, and dancing, in such a manner, that 1 could 
hear them a great while before I saw them. Upon 
my asking their leader what brought them thither ? 
they told me all at once that they were French pro- 
testants lately arrived in Great Britain,* and that, 
finding themselves of too gay a humour for my 
country, they applied themselves to me in order tQ 
compose them for British conversation. I told them 
'd^at, to oblige them, I would soon spoil :their mirth ; 
upon which I admitted a whole shoal of them, who, 
after having taken a survey of the place, came out 
in very good order, and with looks entirely English. 
I i^fterw^r^s put in sb Dutchman, who had a great 

»3 
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fancy to ste the keldcr, as he called it ; bvt I could 
not obseire that I had made any alteration in him. 

A comedian, who had gained great reputation in 
parts of humour, told me that he had a mighty 
mind to act Alexander the Great, and fancied that 
he should succeed very well in it if he could strika 
two or three laqghing features out of his face. He 
tried the experiment, but coutracted so very solid i^ 
look by it, that I am afraid he will be fit for no part 
hereafter but a Timon of Athens, or a Mute in 
The Funeral. 

I then clapped up an empty fantastic citizen, in 
order to qualify him for an alderrnan. He was sue* 
cecded by a young rake of the Middle T«mple, 
who was brought to me by his grandmother ; but, 
to her great sorrow and surprise, he came out a 
quaker. Seeing myself surrounded with a body of 
freethinkers and scoffers at religion, who were 
making themselves merry at the sober looks and 
thoughtful brows of those who had been in the cave, 
I thrust them all iii, one after another, and locked 
the door upon them. Upon my opening it, they all 
looked as if they had been frightened out of their 
wits, and were marching away with ropes in their 
hands to a wood that was within sight of the place. 
I found they were not able to bear themselves in 
their first serious thoughts ; but, knowing these 
^yould quickly bring them to a better frame of mind, 
I gave them into the custody of their friends until* 
that happy change was wrought in them. 

The last that was brought to me was a young 
woman, who at the first sight of my short face fell 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, and was forced to 
hold her sides all the while her mother was speaking' 
tome. Upon this I interrupted the. old iady,"and< 
taking her daughter by tke hauA,^ ^"aAiwxv^' «a.i4.I^ 

% 



^ be pleased to retire into my closet whi^e your mo» 
ther tells me your case.' I then put her into the 
mouth of the cave ; when the mother, after having 
begged pardon for the girVs rudeness, told me that 
tho had often treated her father and thegrarcstof her 
relations in the same manner ; that she jiyouM sit 
giggling and laughing with her companions from 
one end of a tragedy to the other«; nay, that- she 
wdnld sometimes burst out in the middle of a ser- 
mon, and set the whole congregation a-starrng at 
her. The mother was going on, when the young 
UgAy came out of the cave lO us with a compose^ 
conntenance and a low courtesy. She was a girl of 
sneh exuberant mirth that her visit to Trophonius 
only redueed her to a more than ordinary decency 
of behaTiour, and made a very pretty prude of her. 
After having performed innumerable curcs^ I looked 
about me with great satisfaction, and saw all my pa- 
tients walking by themselves in a very pensive and* 
musing posture, so that the whole space seemed 
covered with philosophers. I was at length resolve^ 
to go into the cave myself, and see what it was that 
%9d produced such wonderful effects upon the com. 
pany ; but as I was stooping at the entrance, the 
door being somewhat low, I gave such a nod in my 
chair that I awaked. After having recovered my^ 
idf from my first startle, I was very well pleased at 
the accident which had befallen me, as not knowing 
but a little stay in the pla^e might have spoile4 mjr 
'- pcct^tqrs. 
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V ' SoUmqui suum, sua sidera norunf* 

VIRG. «n. vi. «41. 

Surs of tbelr own, and their own suns they know. 

I HAVE always taken a particular pleasure in ex« 
^mining the opinions which men of different religions, 
different ages and difl'ercnt countries, have enter- 
tained concerning the immortality of the soul, and 
the state of happiness Avhich they promise thcm- 
gelves in another world. For whatever prejudices 
and errors human nature lies under, we find that 
either reason or tradition from our fitsi parents, 
has discovered to all people something in these 
great points which bears analogy to truth, and to the 
doctrines opened to us by divine revelation, 1 waj 
lately discoursing on this subject with a learned per- 
son who has been very much conversant am6ng the 
inhabitants of the more western parts of Africa*. 
Upon his conversing with several in that country, 
he tells me that their notion of heaven or of a future 
state of happiness is this, that every thing we there 
wish for will immediately present itself to us. Wc 
find, say they, our souls are of such a nature that 
they requir3 variety, and arc not capable of bciog 
'always delighted with the same objects. The Su- 

• The person alluded to here was probably dean Lancelot 
Aildison, * diutinis per Europam Africamque pereg'^inationihus^ 
rerum perilla spectabtlis* This amiable clergyman, the fathei^ 

of the author of this paper, ]^u\)\^cdL An K^caxox ^ Wcit 

B^rhiry^ &c. 
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{MPetne Being, tberofore, in compliance with tbii 
taste of happiness which he has planted in the soul 
jof man, will raise np from time to time, say they, 
^every gratification which it is in the humour to be 
pleased with. If we wish to be in grores or bowers, 
among running streams, or falls of water, we shall 
immediately find ourselves in the midst of such a 
scene as we desire. If w^ would be entertained 
iKiih music a^d the melody of sounds, tlie concert 
Arises upon our wish, and the whole region about us 
is filled with harmony. In short, every desire wiH 
be followed by fruition ; and whatever a man's im- 
iclioatioB directs him to will be present with him. 
*JNor is it material whether the Supreme Pojrer cre- 
jates in .conforofUty to our wishes, or whether^ onl)r 
'prodnces such a change in our imagination as makes 
'06 bdieve ourselves conversajat among those scenes 
>i?hich delight us. Our happiness will be the same, 
whether it proceed from external objects, or from 
¥]ie impressions pf the Deity upon oux own private 
^fancies. This is the account which I have received 
<rom mj learned friend. Notwithstanding this 
■system of belief be in general very chimerical and 
-Visionary, there is something sublime in its manner 
0f considering the influence of a Divine IBeing on la 
linman soul. It lias also, like most other opinions 
<>f the heathen world upon these important points ; 
it has, I say, its foundation in truth, as it supposes 
the souls of good men after this life to be in a statu 
-of perfect happiness ; that in this state there will be 
^no barren hopes nor fruitless wishes, aad that we 
'shall enjoy every thing we can desire. But the 
partix^ular crrcumstance which I am most pleased 
"with in this scheme, and which arises from a just 
reflection upon human nature, is that variety of plea,- 
'€ures which it supposes the soviU o^ ^ooi \sv^^^ "^'^ 
pe ppsseisei 4>f ia another world* T>ivi \ ^^s^^^ 
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highly probable, from the dictates both of reasoa 
and revelation. The soul consists of many faculties^ 
AS the understanding, and the will, with all tht 
senses both outward and inward ; or, to speak more 
philosophically, the soul can exert herself in many 
dilFcrent ways of action. She can understand, will, 
imagine, see, and hear ; loye, and discourse, and 
apply herself to many other the like exercises of 
different kinds and natures ; but, what is more to b» 
considered, the soul is capa])le of receiTing a most 
exquisite pleasure and satisfaction from the exercise 
of any of these its powers, when they are gratified 
with their proper objects ; she can be entirely happy 
by the satisfaction of the memory, the «ight, ths 
heariiM^ or any other mode of perception. Eyery 
flaculfy is as a distinct taste in the mind, and hatk 
objects accommodated to its proper relish. Doctor 
Tillotson somewhere says, that he will not presume 
to determine in what consists the happiness of tha 
blessed, because God Almighty is capable pf making 
the soul happy by ten thousand different ways. 
Besides those several aTenues to pleasure which ib% 
soul is endowed with in this life, it is not impos* 
^blo, according to the opinions of many eminent du 
Tines, but there may be new facnlties in the souls of 
good men made perfect, as weH as new senses in 
their glorified bodies. This we are snre of, that 
there will be new objects offered to all those facnl- 
ties which are essential to us. 

Wo are likewise to take notice that erery parti, 
cular faculty is capable of being employed on a very 
great Tariety of objects. The undersianding^ for 
example, ma}- be happy in the contemplation of 
morale uatum), mathematical, and other kinds of 
truth. The momorv likewise may turn itself to an 
mtiohe multitude of objects^ especially when tha 
souish^ lure passed tkao«{^ iSut ^^sfvcA ^ i&a»L^ 



milliods of years, and shall reflect with pleasure on 
the days of eternity. Every other faculty may bo 
considered in the same extent. 

We cannot question but that the happiness of a 
loul will be adequate to its nature ; and that it is not 
endowed with any faculties which are to lie useless 
and unemployed. The happiness is to be the hap- 
piness of the whole man ; and we may easily con- 
ceive to ourselves the happiness of the soul while 
any one of its faculties is in the fruition of its chief 
good. The happiness may be of a more exalted 
nature in proportion as the faculty employed is so : 
but, as the whole soul acts in the exertion of any of 
its particular powers, the whole soul is happy in the 
pleasure which arises from any of its particular 
acts.- For, notwithstanding, as has been before 
hinted, aud as it has been taken notice of by one of 
the greatest modern philosophers*', we divide the 
soiil into several powers aud faculties, there is no 
such division in the soul itself, since it is the wholo 
soul that remembers, understands, wills, or ima. 
-gines. Our manner of considering the memory, 
-understanding, will, imagination, and the like facul- 
ties, is for the better enabling us to express our- 
selves in such abstracted subjects of speculation, 
.not that there is any such division in the soul 
itself. 

Seeing then that the soul has many different 
faculties ; or, in other words, many different way* 
of acting ; that it can be intensely pleased or made 
happy by all these diircrent faculties, or ways of 
feting ; that it may be endowed with several latent 
faculties, which it is not at present in a condition to 
exert ; that we cannot believe the soul is cudotvcd 
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with any facoltj which is of no use tar it; that^ 
whencTcr any one of these faculties is transcends 
ently pleased, the soul is in a state of happinen ; 
and^ in the last place, considering that the happi- 
ness of another world is to be the happiness ef ^ 
whole man, who can question but that there is wtt 
infinite yaricty in those pleasures we arespeakiof 
ef ? and that this fulness of joy will be made up of 
all those pleasures which the nature of thie soul if 
capable of receiyiiig I 

We shall be the more confirmed in this doctrine^- 
if we observe the nattrre of variety with r^ard tof 
the mind of man. The soul does not care to be 
always in the same bent. The faculties relieve ooff 
Another by turns, and receive an additional pleasure 
from the novelty of those objects about which ih^ 
«re conversant. 

Revelation likewise very much confirms this no- 
tion, under the different views which it gives us of ' 
our future happiness. In the description of tha^ 
throne of God it rei)reseuts to us all tiiose objects 
\^hich are. able to gratify the senses and imaguuu 
tion : in very many places k intimates to us all the 
happiness which the understanding can possibly r&. 
ceive in that state, where all things shall be revealed 
to us, and wc shall 'know ef en as we are known ; 
the raptures of devotion, of divine love, the pleasuu' 
of conversing with our blessed Saviour, with an in- 
numerable host of angels, and with the spirits of just 
.men made perfect are likewise revealed to us in 
several parts of the holy writings. There are also' 
mentioned- those hierarchies or governments in 
which the blessed shall be ranged one above au-r 
other, and in which we may be sure a great part ^f 
our happiness will likewise consist ; for it will not 
ha Utere as la this wurld, ^*k^t« every one is aim* 
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ing at power and superiority : but, on the contrary, 
eyery one will find that station the most proper fdr 
him in which he is placed, and will prolmbly think - 
that he conld not hare been so happy in any other 
station. These, and many other particulars, are 
marked in divine revelation, as the several ingre- 
dients of our happiness in heaven, which all imply 
such a variety of joys, and such a gratification of 
the soul in all its diilerent faculties, as I have becu 
here mentipning. 

Some of the rabbins tell, us that the cherubims 
are a set of angels who know most, and the sera* 
phims a set ol angels who love most. Whether this 
distinction be. not altogether imaginary, I shall not 
here examine; but it is highly probable that, among 
the spirits of good men, there may be some who 
wili.be more pleased with the employment of one 
faculty than of another; and tliis perhaps accord* 
ingto those innocent and virtuous habits or incli- 
nations which have here taken the deepest root. 

I might here apply this consideration to the spi. 
rits of wicked men, with relation to the pain which 
they shall suffer in every one of their faculties, and 
the respective miseries which shall be appropriated 
to each faculty in particular. But, leaving this to 
the reflection of my readers, I shall conclude with 
observing how we ought to be thankful to'our great 
Creator, and rejoice in the bring which he has be- 
stowed upon us, for having made the soul suscep. 
tible of pleasure by so many diflcrent ways. We see 
by H^at a variety of passages joy and gladness may 
enter into the thoughts of man ; how wonderfully 
a human spirit is framed, to imbibe its proper sa- 
tisfactions, and taste the goodness of its Creator. 
We may therefore look into ourselves with rapture 
and amazement, and cannot suficVauWY eK.^\^\ ^^» 
VOL* zv* o 
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gratitade to Him who has encompassed us witb 
fiuch a profusion of blessings, and opened in us so 
many capacities of enjoying them. 

There cannot be a stronger argument that God 
has designed us for a state of future happiness, and 
for that heayen which he has r^yealed to us, than 
that he has thus naturally qualified the soul for it, 
and made it a being capable pf receiying so mudi 
bliss. He would neyer haye made such faculties 
In vain, and have endowed us ^ith powers tiiat 
wer^ not to be exerted on such objects as are suited 
to ihcm. It is very manif^t, by the ipward frame 
and constitution of our minds, that he has adapted 
them to an infinite yariety of pleasures and gratift^ 
cations which are not to be met with in thu life. 
We should therefore at all times take care th^ wq 
do not disappoint this his gracious purpose amllB- 
tention towards us, and make those faculties, whici 
he formed as so many qualifications for bi4)pii)eM 
and rewards, to be the instruments of pain vai pifs 
nUhiAent, 
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*0 avOpcjvos iuepyelos tjsfwcc!^, \ 

AMTONIN. Ub. ix^ 
Man is naturally a beneficent creature. 

fTB following essay comes from an hand which 
18 entertained my readers once before. 

*-NoTwiTHSTAWDiNO a narrow contracted tem- 
er be that which obtains most in the world, wa 
mat not therefore conclude this to be the genuine 
karacteristic of mankind ; because there are some 
rho> delight in nothing so much as in doing good, 
Bd receife more of thdr happiness at second hand, 
r by rebound from others, than by direct and imme^ 
iate sensation. Now, though these heroic souls are 
at few, and to appearance so far adtanced aboye 
le groYelling multitude as if they were of another 
rder of beings, yet in reality their nature is tbe 
ime; moTed by the same springs, and endowed 
ithiill the same essential qualities, only cleared, re. 
ned, and cultirated. Water is the same Auid body 
I winter and in summer ; when it stands stiffened 
i lee as when it flows along in gentle streams, glad- 
ening a thousand fields in its progress. It is a 
roper ty of the heart of man to be diffusive: its 
ind wishes spread abroad oyer the face of the crea- 
ion ; and if there be those, as we may observe too 
lany of them, who are all wrapped upv^ xVi^^ ^"^^^ 
aar selves^ without any yisible coucetTi Iot ^(ix^^ 
^cies, let us suppose that tkdr f^oo^-tvaXsa^i *>» 
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frozen, and^ by the prerailing forca of some cod. | 
trary quality, restrained in its operation. I shall 
therefore endeaTour to assign some of the princi- 
pal checks upon this generous propension of the 
human soul, which will enable us to judge whether, 
and by what method, this most useful principle 
may be unfettered^ and restored to its natWe free« 
dom of exercise. 

^ The first and leading cause is an unhappy com^ 
plexion of body. The heathens, ignorant of the true 
source of moral evil, generally charged it on Ibe 
obliquity of matter, which, being eternal and ia< 
dependent, was incapable of change in any of id 
properties, even by (he Almighty Mind, who, when 
he came to fashion it into a world of beings, must 
take it as he found it. This notion, as most others 
of theirs, is a composition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal, that, from the first union of soul 
to it, it perverted its inclinations, and that the ill 
influence it hath upon the mind is not to be cor« 
rected by God himself* are all Tery great errors, 
occasioned by a- truth as eyident, that the capaci- 
ties and dispositions of the soul depend, to a great 
drgree, on the bodily temper. As there are some 
foolft, others arc knares by constitution ; and par- 
ticularly it may be said of man^, that they are bom 
with an illiberal cast of mind; the matter tiiat 
composes them is tenacious as birdlime ; and a kind 
of cramp draws their hands and their hearts toge^ 
thee, that they never care to open them, unless to 
frrasp at more, It is a melancholy lot this; but 
attended with one advantage aboTe theirs, to y^hom 
it would be as painful to forbear good offices as it 
is to these men to perform them ; that whereas per- 
sons naturally beneficent often mistake instinct for 
virtue^ by reason of tlifi 4M^c\x\tj qH ^>&>ccv^>§,Vw«I^ 
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when one rules them and when the other, men of 
the opposite character may be more certain of the 
Aotiye that predominates in erery action. If they 
cannot confer a benefit with that ease and frankness 
which are necessary to give it a grace in the eye of 
the world, in requital, the real merit of what they 
do is enhanced by the opposition they surmount in 
doing it. The strength 'of their virtue is seen in 
rising against the weight of nature; and erery time 
they have the resolution to discharge their duty 
they make a sacrifice of inclination to conscience, 
iirhich is always too grateful to let its followers go 
without suitable marks of its approbation. Perhaps 
the entire cure of this ill quality is no more possible 
than of some distempers that dcjscend by inheritance, 
However, a great deal may be done by a cours« 
of beneficence obstinately persisted in ; this, if any 
thing, being a likely way of establishing a moral 
habit, which shall be somewhat of a counterpoise 
•to the force of mechanism. Only it must be re- 
membered that we do not intermit, upon any pre-^ 
tence whatsoeTer, the custom of doing good, in re* 
gard, if there be the least cessation, nature will 
watch the opportunity to return, and in a short 
time to rocoTcr the ground it was so long in quit^ 
ting: for there is this difierence between mental 
habits and such as have their foundation in the 
body : these last are in their nature more forcible 
and riolent; and, to gain upon us, need only not 
be opposed > whereas the former must be continu. 
ally reinforced with fresh supplies, or they will lan« 
guish and die away. And this suggests the reason 
n^hy good habits in general require longer time for 
their settlement than bad, and yet are sooner dis« 
placed: the reason is, that vicious habits, na drunk. 
«Bness for iasts^ucc^ produce a chaw^v^ 'vcv v^\i ^xvi^'V^ 

o3 
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"which the others not domg, must be maintained the 
same way they are acquired, by the mere dint of 
industry, resolution, and rigilance. 

^ Another thing which suspends the operationt 
of beneyolence, is the love of the world ; proceed. 
Ing from a false notion men hare taken up, that an 
abundance of the world is an essential ingredient 
in the happiness of .life. Worldly things are of such 
a quality as to lessen upon difiding, so that the> 
more partners there are the less must fall to erery 
man's private share. The consequence of this is, 
that they look npon one another with an ctiI eye, 
each imagining all the rest to be embarked in an 
interest that cannot take place but to his prejudice. 
Ifence are those eager competitions for wealth or 
})6wer; hence one man's success becomes another's 
disappointment; and, like pretenders to the same 
mistress, they can seldom haye common charity 
for their rivals. Not that they are naturally dis- 
posed to quarrel and fall out; but it is natural for 
a man to prefer himself to all others, and to secure 
his own interest first. If that which men esteem 
their happiness were, like the light, the same suf« 
ficient and uncon fined good, whether ten thousand 
enjoy the benefit of it or but one, we should see 
men's good- will and kind endeavours would be at 
universal. 

" Homo qui errantl comitur monstrat viarti 
^uasi lumen de suo lumine accendat^ facit^ 
Nitilominus i/si luceat, cum illi accenderit,** 

** To direct a wanderer in the right way, is co light another 
man's candle by one^s own, which loses none of its light bv 
what the other gains." 

' But. unluckily, mankind agree in making choice 
of objects wiuch iuevVia\>\^ ^(^<& Vikcs& \Sk ^^Qe« 
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tual differences. Learn, therefore, like a wise man, 
the true estimate of things. Desire not more of the 
world than is necessary to accommodate you in 
passing through it; look upon eYery thing beyond, 
not *as useless only, but burdensome. Place not 
your quiet in things which you caiinot hate vith« 
out putting others beside them, and thereby mak- 
ing them your enemies ; and which, when attained, 
-will giTC you more trouble to keep than satisfa^« 
tion in the enjoyment. Virtue is a good of a no. 
bier kind; it grow^by communication; and so 
little resembles earthly riches, thiit the more hands 
it is lodged in, the greater is CTcry man's particu* 
lar stock. So, by propagating and mingling their 
fires, not only all the lights of a branch together 
cast a more extensive brightness, but each single 
light bums with a stronger flame. And Iclstly, 
take this along with you, that if wealth be an in^* 
strument of pleasure, the greatest pleasure it can 
])ut into your power is that of doing good. It is 
worth considering that the organs of sense act 
within a narrow compass, and the appetites will 
soon say they have enough. Which of the two 
therefore is the happier man — he who, confining-'^all 
his regard to the gratification of his appetites, is 
capable but of short fits of pleasure — or the man 
who, reckoning himself a sharer in the satisfactions 
of others, especially those which come to them by 
his means, enlarges the sphere of his happiness? 

^ The last enemy to benevolence I shall mention 
is uneasiness of any kind. A guilty or a discontents 
ed mind, a mind ruffled by ilUfortune, disconcerted 
by its own passions, soured by neglect, or fretting 
at disappointments, hath not leisure to attend to 
the necessity or unreasonableness of a kindness de- 
sired^ nor a taste for those pleasures vi\ivdk ^^\X ^^ 
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beneficence^ which demand a cdm and unpolhited 
jbeart to relish them. Tiie most miserable cH aU 
beings is the most envious ; as, on the other hand, 
the most communicatiye is the happiest. And if 

?rou are in search of the seat of perfect lote and 
riendship^ you will not find it uiitii ytfa tome to 
the region of the blessed, where h^piniess like a 
refreshing stream, flows from heart to heart in an 
endless circulation, and is preserved sweet and un^ 
tainted by the inotion. It is old advice, if you havs . 
a favour to request of any one, to observe the soft- 
est times of address, when the soul, la a flash of 
good-humour, takes a pleasure to show itself pleased. 
Persons conscious of their own integrity, satisied 
with themselves and their condition, and full of con- 
fidence in a Supreme Being, add the hope of inunor- I 
taiity, survey all about them with a flow of good- 
will s as trees, which like their soil, shoot out hi 
^pressioDs of kindness , and bend beneath their 
own precious load, to the hand of the gatherer. 
Now if the mind be not thus easy, it is an io&llibic 
sign that it is not in its natural state : place ihe 
mind in its right posture, it will immediatdy dise^ 
ter its innate propension to bedeficcoce.' 
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JRaiit hoc ilJos hjacitUbt, 

JUV. 8%t. iri. Uf,. 

This makes them hyacinths. 

*nE following letter comes from a gentleman who, 
find is yery^diligent in making his observations, 
rhich' I think too materials not to be comnnani* 
ated to the public. 

* In order to execute the office of the Tot« 
BSnist of Great. Britain, with which I take myself 
o be invested by yonr paper of Septcnolber 8, I 
b&ll make some farther observations upon the two 
exes in general, beginning with that which always 
»nght to have the upper hand. After haying ob- 
eryed with much curiosity the accomplishments 
rhich are apt to captivate female hearts, I find 
bftt there is no person so irresistible as one who is 
, man of importance, provided it be in matters of 
\o consequence. One who makes himself talked 
»f, though it be for the particular cock of his hat, 
ft for prating aloud in the boxes at a play, is in a 
air way of being a favourite. I have known a 
'oung fellow make his fortune by knocking down 
. constable; and may venture to say, though it may 
eem a paradox, that many a fair one has died 
ly a duel in which both the combataiit& \\^n^ «^3l\^ 
frcd. 
^ About three wiqter& ago \ tooV^i^^ ^^ 
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Toung lady at the theatre, who concdrod a pudott 
for a notorious rake that headed a party of catcalls; 
and am credibly informed that the emperor of {ke 
Mohocks married a rich widow within three weeks 
after haring rendered himself formidable in dM 
cities of London and Westminster. Scouring and 
breaking of windows have done frequent executioa 
upon the sex. But there is no set of these male 
charmers who make their way more successfully 
than those who have gained tbemsdf es a name foi' 
Intrigue, and haye ruined the greatest number of 
reputations. There is a strange curiosity in the 
female world to be acquainted wttl| the dear mao 
who has been loved by others, and to know what 
it is that makes him so agreeable^ His reputatioo 
does more than half his business. Every one, that 
is ambitious of bdng a woman of fashion, looks out 
for opportunities of being in his company : so that, 
to use the old prorerb^ ^' Wheu his name is up he 
inay lie a-bed." 

^ I was very sensible of the great adtatftagef of 
being a man of importance upon these occasions oi 
the day of the king's entry, when I was seated in a 
balcony behind a cluster of very pretty country !«•> 
dies, who had one of these showy gentlemen in the 
midst of them. The first trick I caught him at was 
bowing to several persons of quality whom be M 
not know ; nay^ he had the impudence to hem at a 
blue garter who had a finer equipage than ordi- 
nary ; and seemed a little concerned at the imper- 
tinent huzzas of the mob, that hindered his friend 
from taking notice of him. There was, indeed', one 
who pulled off his hat to him ; and, upon the la- 
dies asking who it was, he told them it was a fo- 
reign minister that he had been very merry with 
the night before; wliereaa m tiutk It was the city 
cammoa bunU 
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^ He W9B nerer at a loss when he was adcc^d anjr 
person^s name, though he seldom knew any one 
under a peer. He found dukes and earls limong 
the aldermen, Tery good-natured fellows among the 
priTj^connsellprs, with twp qj three agreeable 0I4 
rakes ainong the bishops and judges. ' 

^ In short, I collected from his whole discourse 
that be was acquainted with eyery body, and knew 
nobody; At the same time, I am mistaken if he 
did not that day make more advances in the affec« 
tions of his mistress, who sat near him, than he 
could have done in half a year's Courtship. 

^ Orid has finely touched this* method of making 
love, which I shall here give my reader In Mr« 
Dryden's translatioi^. ' 

f Page the el^yenth, 

.** Thus love in theatres did first improve. 
And theatres are still the scenes of love : 
Kor shun the chariots, and the courser^s race; 
Th6 Circas is no inconvenient place. 
Nor need is there of talking on the hand. 
Nor Dods, nor siens, which lovers understand ; - 
But holdly next uie fair your seat provide. 
Close as you can to hers, and side oy side : 
Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no matter, crowding sit; 
For so the laws of public shows permit. • 
Then find occasion to begin discourse, 
Inquire whose chariot this, and whose that horse;' 
To whatsoever side she is inclined, 
Suit all your inclinations to her mind. 
Like what she likes, from thence your court begiui 
And whom she favouis wish that he may win.'* 

^ Again, page the sixteenth. 

*■ O when will come the day by heaven designed, 
Whtn.thofi, the best and iFairest of mankind. 
Drawn by white horses, shalt in trmm^KnAft^ 
"With congjier'd slayet attending qa tb-j %\di<i\ 
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» 

SUvcs that.no longer .can be safe in flight ?. "^ 
O ^rious object! 6 surprising sight ! > 

* O day of ptiblic joy, too good to end in night \j 
. On such a day, if thou and next to thee 
Some beauty sits, the spectacle to see ; 
If she inquires the names of conquer'd kinp;s, 
Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden spruigs; 
Answer to aU thou know*st ; and, if need be, 
Of things unknown seem to speak kno'wingly : 
This is Euphrates* crown'd with reeds : and there 
^bws the swift Tigris, with his sea-green hair. 
Invent new names of things unknown before ; 
Call this Armenia, that the Caspian shore ; 
Call this a Mede, and that the Parthian Youth t 
Talk probably t no matter for the trutb.'^ 
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Duiiii ai urU dumm, mta carmtMOf duciti Duphnlm, 

VlBO.BcLiiili 



•Restore, my charms. 



My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

DRTBBV. 

The following copy of verses comes from one of 
my correspondents^ and has something in it so 
original that I do not much doubt bat it will 
diieTtmj readers*. 

* The Phcebe of this admired pastoral, wai Joanna, the 
daughter of the very learned Dr. Richard Bcntley, ardkdeacttt 
and prebendary of Ely, regius professor and master of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, who died in 1744. She was afterwards 
married to Dr. Dennison Cumb^landy bishpp of Ckmfert in 
Killaloe in Ireland, and grandson of Dr. Richard Comberlanl, 
bishop of Peterborough. .. 
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* My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When Phoebe went with me wherercx I wei^ 
Ten thousand sweet pleasnr^ I fek in my hrnsV: 
Sure DeTer fond shepherd like Colin was blest; 
But DOW she is gone, and has left me behind^ 
"What a marrellous change on a sudden I find ! 
When things were as fine as could possiby be, 

I thought 'twas the spring; but, ajas! it wai Jie. 

II. 

* With such a cMnpanion, to tend a few sheep^ 
To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep, 

I was so good-humour'd,. so cheerful and gay. 

My heart was as light as a feather all day. 

But now I so cross and so pee?ish am grown, 

So strangely uneasy as never was known. * 

My fair-one is gone, and my joys are all drown'd, 

Afad my hearts— I am sure it weighs more than ft pound. 

Ill* 

' The fountain that wont to nm swiftly along, 
And diifc^ to soft murmurs the pebbles among ; 
Thou Indlr^ little Cupid, if Phoebe was there, 
'Twas piiiift»T to look at, 'twas music to hear: 
But now i^ is absent I walk by its side. 
And still n it murmurs do nothing but chide. 
Must yoitfb.ao cheerful while I go in pain ? 
Peace thcn» with your bubbling, and hear me complain. 

IT. 

* Wha^jjl lambkins around me would oftentimes play, 
And whoMioebe and I were as joyful as they, _ 

How plefllpi their !»porting, how happy their dme,^ 

When spring, love, and beauty, were all in their piimcl 

But now in their frolics when by me they paia^ 

I tLmf at their fleeces a handful of grass : 

Be still, then I cry ; for it makes me quite tnad^ 

To stfe/oaaqioeiry while I am 80 sad* 
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V. 

* My iogi wai^eTer well pleased to see 
Come wuFging his tail to my fair^ne and me $ 
And Phcebe was pleased too, and to my dog said» 
Come liither, poof fellow ; and patted his head. 
But now, when he^s fawning, I with a sour look 
Qry, Sirrah! and give him a blow with my croolp . 
And I'll eive him another ; for why should not Tray 
Be as dufi as his master, when Phoebe's away ? 

Tl. 

* When walking with Phoebe, what sights havelseen^ 
How fair was t&e flower, how fresh was the green ! 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the sha^e. 
The corn-fields, and hedge<(> and every thing mlUe ! 
But now she has left me, thoueh all are still there. 
They none of them now so delightful appear : 
Twas nought but the magic, 1 find, of her eyes. 
Made so many beautiful propects arise. 

VII. 

* Sweet music went with us both' all the wood thro'i 
The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale toQ; 
Winds over us whisper*d, flocks by us did'^leliy 
And chirp went the grasiiopper under oiilr,lcist^ 
But now she is absent, though still they siqg otif 
The wooiis are bu^ lonely, the melody's 
Her voice in the concert, as now 1 have : 
Gave every thing else its agreeable sound*' 

.^:}\ :• 

VIII 

f Rqse, what is become of thy delicatij(jmB ? 
And where is the violet's beautiful blueT'';* : 
Does aught of its sweetness the blossonflil^ile ? 
That .nieadow, those daisies, why do they Bot smile? 
Ahi rivals, I see what it was that you dress-d 
And made yourselves fine for ; a place on her breast : 
You put on your colours to pleasure her eye. 
To mf pluck'd by her hand,)oii VitxbcmoxsvxA dv«. 
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IX. 

* How slowlf timt crcqw, till my Phoebe return ! 
While abiidfit the soft zephyr's cool breezes 1 bum ! 
Methinks if I knew where about he would tread, 

I couldbfcathe on his wings,and 'twould melt down the letdb 

Fly swifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 

And rest so much longer for't when she is here. 

Ah, Colin ! old Time is full of delay, 

Kor will budge one foot faster for aU thou canst say. 

X. 

* Will no pitying power that hears me complain. 
Or cure my dibquiet or soften my pain ? 

To be cur*d, thou must, Colin, thy passion remove ; 
But what swain is so silly to live without love ? 
>lo, deity, bid the dear nymph to return. 
For ne'er was poor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 
Ak ! what shall I do ? I shall die with despair f 
Take heed^ aD ye swains, how ye love one so ftir/ 



*i 
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I t ^ i 



T» Hi fMSsUrh f scire nejas) quern miBi, fwm Spf 
finem DU dederlni^ LeucoMe; mec Babylonm 
Tentdy'ts numeres 

HOR. t. Od. si. !• 

Ah, do not striTe too much to know; * 

Myxlear Leuconoe, 

What the kind gods desi^ to do« 

With me 9q4 thee; 

CBEECH. 

Tae desire of knowing future eTents is one of ^ 
strongest inclinations in the mind of man* Indeed 
an ability of foreseeing probable accidents is what, 
in thelangaage of men, is called wisdom and pru- 
dence ; but, not satisfied with the light that reason 
holds out, mankind hath endeavoured to penetrati 
inore compendiously into futurity. Magic, oracles, 
omens, lucky hours, ^nd the various arts of super* 
fitition, owe their rise to this p\)werful caus^. Ai 
this principle is founded in self-love, every manil 
sure to be solicitous in the first place abont his own 
fortune, the course of his life, and the time a&d 
manner of his death. 

If we consider that we are free agents, we shall 
discover the absurdity of such inquiries. One of oar 
actions, -which we might have performed or neg- 
lected, is the cause of another that succeeds it, and 
so the whole chain of life is linked together. PjuUi 
poverty, or infamy, are the natural product of vi* 
cious and imprudent acts, as the contrary blessings 
are of good ones; so that we cannot suppose our 
fot to be determined witVioutm^Wty. A great en- 
k^u^ccmeni of pleasuro ^tUc^ tco\si v\&\^^^ ^^^ssi* 
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Ipiected ; and pakr is doubled by betn^ foreseen* 
Upon all these^ %x(d seferal other accounts, we 
ought to rest satisfied in this portion bestowed oh 
us : to adore the hand that hath fitted every thiog to 
our nature, and hath not more dbplayed his good- 
ness in our knowledge than in ouf ignorance. 

It is not unworthy obseryation, that superstiti- 
ous inquiries ihttf future eyeiits preyail more or less, 
in proportion to the improvement of liberal art» 
and useful knowledge in the seyeral parts of the 
world. Accordingly, w6 find that magical incanw 
fations remain in Lapland; in the more remote 
parts of Scotland they haye their second sight; and 
several of our own countrymen have seen abunw 
dance of fairies^ In Asia this credulity is strong : 
and the greatest part of refined learning there con^ 
fists in the knowledge of amulets, talisman^^ occtili 
numbers, and the like. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I fell into the ac- 
fnaintance of a good-natured mussulman, who pro^ 
seised me many good offices whicb he designed ta 
do me when he became prime minister, which was 
a fortune bestowed on his imagination by a doctor 
^ery deep in the curious sciences. At his repeated 

' floItcitatioQS I went to learn my destiny of this won- 
derful sage. For a small sum I had bis promise, but 

. was desired to wait in a dark apartment until he had 
run through the preparatory ceremonies. Haying a 
strong pro()ensity, eyeni then, to dreaming, I took 
a nap upon the sofa where I was placed, and had 
the following viaipn, the particulars whereof £ 
picked up the other day among my papers. 

I found myself in an unbounded plain, where 
ndcthought the whole world, in several habits and 
with different tongues, was assembled. The mul- 
titude glided swiftly along, aud I fo\xud vx w^'^^V^ -^ 
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strong indination to mingle in the tnSxL. My ejei 
quickly singled out some of the most spleiidid 
figures. Several in rich caftans and glittering 'tor- 
bans bustled through the throng, and trampled orer 
the bodies of those they threw down ; until, to mf 
great surprise, I found that the great pace they wait 
only hastened them to a scaffold or a bow-string. 
Many beautiful damsels on the other side moved 
forward with great gaiety ; some danced until ther 
fell all along: and others painted their faces untu 
they lost their noses. A tribe of creatures with busj 
looks falling into a fit of laughter at the mbfor. 
tunes of the unhappy ladies, I turned my eyes upon 
there. They were each of them filling his pockeit 
with gold and jewels and when there was no room 
left for more, these wretches, looking round widi 
fear and horror, pined away before my face with 
famine and discontent. 

This prospect of human misery struck me dumb 
for some miles. Then it was that, to disburthen my 
mind, I took pen and ink, and did every think that 
has since happened under my office of Spectator. 
While I was employing myself for the good of man* 
kind, I was surprised to meet with very unsuitable 
returns from my fellow- creatures. Never was poor 
author so beset iifith pamphleteers, who sometimes 
marched directly against me, but oftener shot at me 
from strong bulwarks, or rose up suddenly in am- 
bush. They were all of characters and capacities ; 
some with ensigns of dignity, and others in liveries *: 
but what most surprised me was to see two or three 
in black gowns among my enemies. It was no small 

* The hirelings and black gowns employed by the admini- 
stration in the last year of the c[ueen*s reig^. Dr. Svirift, Prior, 
Atterbury, Dr. Friend, Dr. King, Mr. Oldsworth, Mrs^ D. 
MsLttlcy, and the writers o£ The Exik^cnmcX) fix* 
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trouble to me, sometimes to haye a man come up to 
me with an angry face, and reproach me for hay. 
Ing lampooned him, when I had nerer seen or heard 
of him in my life. With the ladies it was otherwise: 
many became my enemies for not being particular* 
ly pointed out ; as there were others who resented 
die satire which they imagined I had directed 
agunst them* My great comfort was in tiie com* 
pany of half a dozen friends, who I found sinca 
were the club which I have so often mentioned in 
my papers. I laughed often at sir Roger in my 
sleep, and was the more diverted with Will Ho- 
neycomb's gallantries (when we afterwards becaina 
acquainted), because I had foreseen his marriaga 
with a farmer^s daughter. The regret which arosa 
in my mind upon the death of my companions, my 
anxieties for the public, and the many calamities 
•till fleeting before my eyes, made me rei>ent my 
curiosity; when the magician entered the room, 
and awakened me, by telling me (when it was too 
late) that he was just going to begin. 

N. B. I ha?e only delivered the prophecy of 
that part of my life which is past, it being incoo- 
renient to divulge the sacond pait until a mora^ 
proper opportunity* 



•» 
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Jtxuerint sylvestrtm auimam ; euUttquefrequenti 

In quassunque wees artts^ kaud tarth semieniur* 

VIR6. Oeoig.H.51. 



-They change their savage mind/ 



T^cir wildness lose, and, quitting nature's pan^ 
Oiej the rules and disdphne of art. 

DftTDEN. 

Hating perused the following letter, and finfi^ 
it to run upon the subject of love, I referred it io 
the learned casuist, whom I haye retained id' mf 
service for speculations ^of that kind. He returodl 
it to me the next morning with his report annexed 
to it^ with both of which I shall iKre proscBt my 
reader. 

* MB. SPECTATOR, 

^FiNDiNCF that yon hate ctitd'taffied ai 
tseful person in your service ill qtiality of lote- 
casuist, I apply myself to you, under a -very f^reat 
difficulty, that hath for some months perplexed me* 
1 have a couple of humble servants, one of which 1 
have ne ayersion to ; the other I think of very kindly* 
The first hath the reputation of a man of good sense, 
and is one of those people that your sex are apt to 
value. My spark is reckoned a' coxcomb among tb* 
men, but is a favourite of the ladies. If I marry thff 
man of worth, as they call him, I shall oblige my 
parents, and improve my fortune: but with my dear 
beau I promise myself happiness, although not a 
johture. Now I would %s1l ^'ou^ whether I should 
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lonscnt to lead my life with a man that I haTe onlj 
lo objection to, or with him against whom all ob. 
ections to me appear frivolous. I am determined 
to follow the casuist's advice, and I dare say he 
irill not put me upon so serious a thing as matri* 
tnony contrary to my inclination. 

I am, (&c. 

FANNT fIClLLE* 

• P. S. I forgot to tell you that the pretty gentle., 
man is the most complaisant creature in the world, 
imd is always of my mind ; but the other, forsooth, 
fancies- he has as much wit as myself, slights mjr 
faip.dog, and hath the insolence to contradict me 
when he thinks I am not in the right. About half 
an hour ago he maintained to my face that a patch 
always implies a pimple.' 

As I look upon it to be my duty rather to sidt 
with the parents than the daughter, I shall propose 
some considerations to my gentle querist, which may 
incline her to comply with those under whose direc^ 
^n she is ; and at the same time convince her that 
it is not impossible but she may, in time, have a true 
affection for him who is at present indiiTcrcnt to her; 
or, to use the old family maxim, that, ^ if she marries 
first, love will come after.' 

The only objection that she seems to insinuate 
against the gentleman proposed to her, is his want 
of complaisance, which, I perceive, ^he is rery wil-» 
ling to return, Now I can discover from this very 
drcumstance, that she and her lover, whatever they 
inay think of it, are very good friends, in their hearts. 
It is difficult to determine whether love delights more 
in giving pleasure or pain. Let Miss Fickle ask 
her own heart, if she doth not take a seotc^t.^\\4^vcv 
making this IQ4I1 of ^ood 8ens«loo\L^%t^ iSiX^« ^^^ 
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she eTcr been better pleased than \vhai her befaa- 
tioar hath made hei^ lover ready to haug himself; or 
doth she ever rejoice more than When she fhlaks 
the hath driven him to the very brink of a purling; 
stream ? Let her Consider, at the same time', (hat it 
is not impossible but her lover ma/ have discovered 
her tricks, and hath a mirid to give her as good as 
she brings. I remember a handsome young bag- 
gage that treated a hopeful Greek of my acquaint. | 
ERce, just come from Oxford, as if he had beep a 
barbarian. The first week after she had fixed Mm 
she took a pinch of snuff out of his rival's box, and 
apparently touched the enemy's little finger. She 
became a professed enemy to the arts and sciences^ 
and scarce ever wrote a letter to him without wil« 
fully mispelling his name. The young scholar, ia 
be even with her, raiiled at coquettes as soon as be 
had got the word ; and did not want parts to turn 
into ridicule her men of wit and pleasure of the 
town. After having irritiited oiie afitfther for the 
space of ilje months, she made an assignation with 
him fourscore miles from London. But, as he was 
tery weil Acquainted with her pranks, he took a 
journey the quite contrary way. Accordingly they 
met, quarrelled, and in a few days were married. 
Theii* former hostilities are now the subject of their 
mirth, being contetit at present with that part of 
love only which bestows pleasure. 

Women who have been married some time, not 
having it in their heads to draw after them a num^ 
tons train of followers, find their satisfaction in thtf 
possession of one man's heart. I know very well 
that ladies in their bloom desire to be excused in 
this particular. But, when time hath worn out their 
natural vanity and taught them discretion, their 
fondness settles on its proper object. And it is 
probably tor this reason tVvat^ anvow^Vi\i^\^^ds^ you 
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rill find more that are fond of women Ix^} ond their 
rime than of those who are actually in the insolencir 
f beauty. My reader will apply the sanic obser* 
ation to the other sex. 

I need not insist upon the necessity of their piir« 
ding one common interest, and their united care for 
leir children ; but shall only observe, by the way, 
lat married persons are both more warm in their 
yre and more hearty in their hatred than any others 
rhatsocYer. Mutual favours and obligations j which 
lay be supposed to be greater here than in any other 
tate, naturally beget an intense affection in gene- 
ous minds. As, on the contrary, persons who have 
estowed such favours have a particular bitterness 
I their resentments, wb<!0 they think themselves 
I treated by those of whcn.tncy have deserved 
) much. 

Besides, Miss Fickle may consider that, as''flM*re 
re often many faults concealed before marriagi^, so 
iiere are sometimes many virtues unobserved. 

To this we may add the great efficacy of custom 
nd constant conversation to produce a mutual 
riendship and benevolence in two persons. It is a 
lice reflection, which I have heard a friend of mine 
lake, that you may be sure a woman loves a man 
rben she uses his expressions, tell his stories, or 
nitates his manner. This gives a secret delight ; 
or imitation is a kind of artless flattery, and mightily 
avours the powerful principle of self.love. tt is 
ertain that married persons, who are possessed with 
mutual esteem, not only catich the air and way of 
alk from one another, but fall into the same traces 
•f thinking and liking. Nay, some have carried the 
emark so far as to assert, that the features of lifan 
nd wife grow, in time, to i^emblc one anotlier^ 
jCt my fair correspondent tVijiTeCoTC cow€v^ct.^^^\. 
re gentleman recommended ViW Ya^c^ ig^vko^^^^X 
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of her own face in two or three jears ; which slie 
must not expect from the beau, who is too full of 
his dear self to copy after another. And I dare 
uppcal to her owii judgment, if that person will not 
be the handsomest that is the most like herself. 

We haye a remarkable instance to our present 
purpose in the history of king Edgar, which I shall 
here relate, and Icare it with my fair correspondent 
to be applied to herself. 

This great monarch, who is so famous in British 
itory, fell in love, as he made his progress throogh 
his kingdom, with a certain duke's dai||^ter who 
lived near Winchester, and was the most celebrated 
beauty of the age. His importunities and the vio- 
lence of his passion were so great, that the mother 
of the young lady promised him to bring her 
daughter to his bed the next night, though in her 
hcMfihe abhorred so infamous an office. It was 
noWonerdark than she conveyed into liis.room't 
young maid of no disagreeable figure, who was ont 
of her attendants, and did not want address to im- 
prove the opportunity for the advancement of her 
fortune. She made ito good use of her time, that 
when she offered to rise a little before day, the king 
could by no means think of parting with her ? so 
that, finding herself under a necessity of discover- 
ing who she was, she did it in so handsome a man- 
ner, that his majesty was excecd^or gracious to her 
and too her ever after under his protection : inso- 
much, that, our chronicles tell us, he carried her 
along with him, made her his first minister of statey 
and continued true to her alone, until bis mar- 
riige with the beautiful Elfrida. 
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htt^m rantu solata lahorem 
ArgtUo torjux percurrit fcctine tehg, 

VIRG Ceor. i. 29*^ 

i rcan time at home 
The good wife singing plies the various loom. 

• MR. SPECTATOR^ ' 

' I HAVE a couple of nieces under my di- 
rrclion, who so often run gadding abroad, that I 
do not know whereto have them. Their dress, their 
tea, and their visits, take up all their time, and they 
go to bed as fired ^vith doing nothing as I am after 
Quilting a whole undcr-petficoat. The only tira« 
they arc not idle is while they read your Specta- 
tors ; which being dedicated to the interests of vir- 
tue, I desire you to recomnaend the long-neglected 
art of needle- work Those hours which in this age 
are thrown away in dress, play, visits, and the like, 
were employed, in my time, in writing out receipts, 
or working beds, chairs, and hangings, for the fa- 
mily. For my part, I have pjicd my needle these 
fifty years, and by my good will would never have 
it out of my hand. It grieves my heart to see a 
<;ouplc of proud idle flirts sipping their tea, for a 
whole afternoon, in a room hung round with th« 
industry of their great grandmother. Pray, sir,^ 
take the laudable mystery of embroidery into your 
f erious consideration, and, as you have a great deal 
of the virtue of the last age in you, continue your 
cDdearours to reform the present. 

vol.. xr. A 
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In obedience to the commaDds of my yenerabl^ 
correspondent, I ha?e duly weighed this important 
«ubject, and promise myself, from the arguments 
iie;re laid down, that all the fine ladies of Jing|^4 
will be ready, as soon as their mourning is over*, to 
Appear covered with the work of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment must it be to the 
fair sex, whom their native modesty and the tender- 
Bess of men towards them exempt from public bu* 
siness, to pass their hours in imitating fruits and 
flowers, and transplanting all the beauties of nature 
into their own dress, or raising a new creation in 
their closets and apartments ! How pleasing is th« 
amusement of walking among the shades and groTes 
planted by themselves, in surveying heroes slain b^ 
the needle, or little Cupids which they have brought 
into the world without pain ! 

Tjiis is, methittks, the most proper way wherein a 
lady c^n shoyr a fine genius ; and I cannot forbear 
wishing thj^^t several writers of that sex had chosen 
to apply themselves rather to tapestry than rhyme, 
Your pastoral poetesses may vent their fancy in rn- 
ral landscapes, and place despairing shepherds unr 
jder silken willows^ o^ drown them in a stream of 
' ynohair. The heroic w^ite^s may work up battles as 
successfully, and inflame thepi with gold or stain 
them with crimson. Evcqi those who have onlj a 
turn to a song, or an epigram, may put many va- 
luable stitches into a purse, ai^id crpwd a thousand 
graces into a pair of garters.* 

If I may, without breach of good manners, ima- 
gine that any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
would perform her part herein but very awkward- 
ly, I must nevertheless insist upon her working, if 
it be only to keep her out of harm's >yay. 

4 

* Public mouriung ou tlic ^sai^ o!i c^tsa Kd^v 
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Anodior argument for busying good women in 
works of fancj is, because it takes them off from 
scandal, the usual attendant of teautables, and all 
other inactive scenes of life. .WhHe they are form, 
ing their birds and beasts, their neighbours will be 
allowed to be the fathers of their own children ; and 
whig and tory will be but seldom mentioned whera 
the great dispute is, whether bine or red is the 
more proper colour. How much greater glory 
Would Sophronia do the general, if she would 
choose rather to work the battle of Blenheim in 
tapestry, than signalize herself with so much- rehe* 
mence against those who are Frenchmen in their 
hearts! 

A third reason that I shall mention, is the pro^ 
that is brought to the family where ^ese pretty arts 
are encouraged. It is manifest that this way of lila 
not only keeps fair ladies from running out into ex« 
penses, but is at the same time an actual improve-^ 
ment. How memorable w^Mud that matron be, 
who shall hare it inscribed upon her monument, 
* that she wrought out the whole Bible in tapestry, 
and died in a good old age, after hating covered 
three hundred yards of waH in* the mansion house !' 

The premises being considered, I humbly submit « 
the following proposals to all mothers in Great 
Britain : ^ 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever be allowedr 
to receive the addresses of her first lover, but in a 
suit of her own embroidering. 

II. That before every fresh humble servant, she be 
obliged to appear with a new stomacher at the least. 

III. That no one be actually married until she 
hath the child-bed pillows, &c. ready stiched, as 
likewise the mantle for the boy quite finished. 

These laws^ U I mistake not, wq^^ e>\S\icV.xc^^ \^«^ 
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•fore the decayed art of needle- word, and make tfat 
firgins of Great Briiain exceedingly nimble-fin- 
gcredin tbeir business. 

There is a memorable custom of die Grecian la- 
dies in this )>articalar preserved in Homer, which 
I hope will ha? e a Tcry good effect with my coua. 
try. women. A widow, in ancient times, could not, 
without indecency, peceiTe a second husband, until 
ihe had woven a shroud for her deceased lord, or 
tlie next of kin to him. Accordingly, the chasta 
•Penelope, haying, as she -thought, lost Ulysses at 
sea, employed her time in preparing a windiog. 
sheet for Laertes, the father of her husband. The 
■tory of her web being Tery famous, and yet not 
Bufiiciently known in its several circumstances, I 
shall give it to my reader, as llomer makes on« of 
her wooers relate it. 



' * Sweet hope she gRSe to evwy youth apart. 
With well-taught looks, and a deceitful heart t 
A web (he wove of many a slender twine. 
Of curious texture, and perplext design ; 
Aly youtlis, she cri«d, my lord but newly dead* ■ 
Forbear a while to court my widow*d bed, 
4 Till 1 have wove, as solemn vows require. 

This web, a shroud for poor Ulysses' sire. 
v|. His limbs, when fate the hero's soul demands, 

fjk Shall claim this labour of his daughter's hands. 
Lest all the dames of Greece my name despise. 
While the great king without a covering lies. 

* Thus she. Nor did my friends mistrust the goila 
All day she sped the long laborious toil : 
But when the burning lamps supply*d the sun. 
Each night unravell'd what the day begun , 
Three live-long summers did the fraud prevail ; 
The fourth her maidens told th* amazing tale. 
These eyes beheld, as close I took ray stand. 
The backward labours oC her faithless hand : 
Till, watch*d at knglK, aud ^Tc»*d on c'ltrj ^Ar^ 
ffer task the ended, and couMsofiatt^ ^>jinda^ 
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2)ictU To Pnan, ei to hit e/tcite P^an : 
DecidH in castes prttda petita me9S, 

OVID. An Amor. i". , 

Now Id.P^an sing, now wreaths prepare. 

And with repeated Ids fill the air ; 

The prey is fallen in my successful toils. 

ANON'. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Having in your paper of Monday \^t pub. 
ished my report on the case of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, 
rherein I have taken notice that love comes after 
oarriage ; I hope your readers are satisfied of thir 
rath, that as loye generally produces matrimony, 
lo it often happens that matrimony prodnces love. 

^ It perhaps requires more virtue to make a good 
lusband or wife than what go to the finishiog any 
^e most shining character whatsoever. 

^ Discretion seems absolutely necessary ; and ac. 
tordingly we find that the best husbands have been 
Dost famous-for their wisdom. Homer, who hath 
Irawn a perfect pattern of a* prudent man, to mak« 
t the more complete, hath celebrated him for the 
ust returns of fidelity and truth to bis Penelope ; 
Qsomuch that he refused the caresses of a goddess* 
or her sake ; and, ta use the expression of the bcsf 
»f Pagan authors, ^^ Vttulam suam pratulit hmnur* 
alitati,^^ his old woman was dearer to liim than im^ 
nortality. 

* Virtue is the next necessary qalilication for this 
lomcstic character, as it naturally produces con 
tancy and mutual esteem. Thus Brutus and Por* 
ia wore more remarkable for vittv\tt «iw4 ^^'wiM^^v 
baa amy others of the age ii\ v^'Vi\g\v \\v^^ \\\^. 
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' Good-nature is a third necessary ingredient in 
the marriage state, without which it would inevit- 
ably sour upon a thousand occasions. When great- 
ness of miud is joined with this amiable quality, it 
attracts the admiration and esteem of all who be- 
hold it. Thus Caesar, not more remarkable for bii 
fortune and valour than for his humanity, stole 
into the hearts of the Roman people, when, break, 
ing through the custom, he pronounced an oration 
at the funeral of his first und bcst-beloTed wife. 

^ Good.nature is insuOlcient, unless it be steady 
and uniform, and accompanied with an eyenncsi 
of temper, which is above all things to be presenred 
in this friendship contracted for life. A man must 
be cdsy within himself before he can be so to' hit 
other self. Socrates and Marcus Aurclius are in- 
stances of men, who, by the strength of philosophy, 
having entirely composed their minds, and sub. 
ducd their passions, are celebrated for good hus- 
bands; notwithstanding the first was yoked with 
Xantippe, and the other with Faustina. If the wed. 
dcd pair would bat habituate themselves for the. first 
year to bear with one another s faults, the difficulty 
would be pretty well conquered. This mutual 
sweetness of temper and complacency was finely re- 
commended in the nuptual ceremonies among th« 
heathens, who, when they sacrificed to Juno at that 
solemnity, always tore out the gall from the entrails 
of the victim, and cast it behind the altar. 

^ I shall conclude tliis letter with a passage out 
of Dr. Plot's Natural History of Staffordshire, not 
only as it will serve to fill up your present paper, 
but, if I find myself in the humour, may give risa 
to another ; i having by me an old register belong- 
ing to the place here undcr-mentiuncd. 

* Sir Philip de 8ouiei\\iV^ Udd Uie manors of 
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-enoTre, Scircscot, Ridware, Netherton, and 
e, all in the county of Stafford, of the earls of 
}ter, by this memorable ser? ice : The said sir 
shall find, maintain, and sustain, one bacon- 
hanging in his hall at Whichenovre ready ar. 
dl times of the year but in Lent, to bo giTea 
ry man or woman married, after the day 
e year of their marriage be past, in form fqU 






i^hensoeTcr that any one such before named 
une to inquire for the bacon, in their own 
, they shall come to the bailiff, or to the por« 
Jie lordship of WhichenoTre, and shall say to 
1 the manner as ensucth. 
dliff, or porter, I do you to know, that I am 
'or myself to demand one bacon-flyke hang- 

Jthc hall of the lord of Whichenovre, after 
m thereunto belonging.' 
.fter which relation, the bailiff or porter shall 
a day to him, upon promise by his faith to 
, and with him to bring twain of his neigh- 
And in the mean time, the said bailiff shal 
ith him twain of the freeholders, of the lord- 
f Whichenovre, and they three shall go to the 

of lludlow, belonging to Robert Kuight- 
>nd there shall summon the aforesaid Knight, 
or his bailiif, commanding him to be ready at 
lenovre the day appointed, at ]mmc of day, 
is carriage, that is to say, a horse and a sad. 
Rack and a pryke, for to convey ihe said ba. 
ad corn a journey out of the county of Staf- 
t his costages. And then the said bailiff shall, 
tie said freeholders, summon, all the tenants 

ere wai an in^titutioii'of die fame kind at Dunntow in 
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of the said mafnor, to be ready at the day Itppoint* 
ed at Whichenorre, for to do and perform the ser- 
Tices which they owe to the bacon. And at the day 
assigned, all such as owe serrices to the bacon shall 
be ready at the gate of the manor of WhielicDo- 
Tre, from the sun.rising to Hoody attending and 
a^^aiting for the coming of btili who f^cheth the 
bacon. And when he is come, there shall be deli- 
yered to him and his fellows, chapelcts, and to all 
l^ose which shall be there, to do tbeit serrices do 
to* the bacon. And they shall lead tfie sr»d de; 
mandant with trumps and tabors, and other man'^ 
Aer of minstrelsy^ to the hall door, where he shalf 
find the lord of Whichenovrc, or his steward, ready 
ifo deliTer the bisKfon' in' this manner. 

'^ He shall inquire of Mm which demandeth the 
Bacon, if he haye brought twain of his neighbours 
with him : which must answer, ' they be here ready/ 
And then the steward shall cause these two neigh, 
bours to swear, if the said demandant be a wedded* 
flian, or haye been a man wedded ; and if since hir 
marriage one year and a day be past ; and if he be 
a freeman or a yillain *. And if Ms said neigh, 
boups make Oath that he hath for him all theser 
three points rehearsed, th«n shall the bacon be taken 
down and brought to the hall door, and shall there 
be laid npotf one half.quarter of wheat, and upon: 
one other of rye. And he that deraan^eth the ba- 
con shall kneel upoil hii? kne», and shaiF hold bis 
right hand upon a book, which book shall be laid" 
upon the bacon and the com, and shall make oath' 
in this manner. 

' Hear ye. Sir Philip de Somerville, lord of 
AVhichcnovre, mayntenerandgyyer of this baconne: 

• I. c. AcGord'ng to the acce^auott ot \3Jit,'«Qtd U the dat* 
of this institution)' a freeman, qt a «<rfatiC 

*3t 
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that I A sithc I redded B my wife, and sithe I had 
hyr in my kepying, and at my wyllcby a year and 
a day after our marriage, I w ould not have chaung- 
ed for none otlicr ; farer no fowler ; richer no 
pourcr ; ne for none other descended of greater ly« 
nage ; sleeping ne waking, at noo tyme. And if 
the seyd B were sole, and I sole, I would lake her 
to be my wife before all the wymen of the world, 
of whafcondiciones soever they be, good orevylle ; 
as help mo God and his seyntes, and this flesh and 
aU fleshes.^ 

^' And his neighbours shall make oath, that they 
trnst verily he hath said truly. And if it be found 
by his neighbours before-named, that he be a free., 
man, there shall be delivered to him half a quarter 
of wheat and a cheese ; and if he be a villain, he 
shall have a quarter of rye without cheese. And 
then shall Knightleye the lord of Rudlow, be 
called for, to carry all these things to fore rehears- 
ed ; and the said corn shall be laid on one horse 
aud the bacon above it : and he to whom the ba. 
i:on appertaineth shall ascend upon his horse, and 
shall take the cheese before him, if he have a horse. 
And if he have none, the lord of Whichenovre shall 
cause him to have one horse and saddle, to such 
time as he be passed his lordship ; and so shall they 
depart the manor of Whichenovre with the corn and 
the bacon, tofore him that hath won it, with tram« 
pets, taborets, and other manner of minstr^sy. 
And all the free tenants of Whichenovre shall 
conduct him to be passed the lordship of Whiche. 
novre. And then shall they all return except him 
to whom appertaineth to make the carriage and 

i*ourney without the county of Stafford; at the costa 
if his lord of Whichcnovr*.*' 
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'Perjuria rtdet amantum, 

OVID. An Amor. i. es& 

Forgivingly with a smile 



The permries that easy maids beruile. 

DRYDEN. 

^ WR, SPECTATOR, 

* AccoRDiifG to my promise I herewith 
fransmit to yon a list of seteraT persons, who from 
]Hmo to tkne demantled the flitch of bacon of A 
Philip de Soroerf ilk, and his descendants ; as H b 
preserved >n an ancient manuscript, under tiietUte 
of ^^ The Register of Whichenoyre-haO, and of tliff 
bacon flitch there maintained." 

^ In the beginning; of this record is redted ite 
law or institution in form, as it is alre^j printed iff 
your last pa))er : to which are added two bye laws, 
as a comment up^on the general law, the substance 
whereof is, that the wife shall take the same oath as 
the husband, mutatis mutandis ; and that the judges 
shall, as they think meet, interrogate or cross eia- 
roiue the witnesses. After this proceeds the regis- 
ter in manner following r 

*' Aubry de Falstaff, son of sir John Falstaff, kt. 
with dame Maude his wife, were the first that de- 
manded the bacon, he haying bribed twain of his 
father's companions ijo swear falsely in his behoof, 
whereby he gained the flitch : but he and his said wife 
falling immediately into a dispute how the said bacon 
should be dressed, it was, by order of the judges^ 
taken from him, and hung up again in the hall. 

'' Alison, the wife of Stephen Freckle, brought 
bcr said husband aVong w\^\veT^?cA^^«X.^Qxth. the 
good conditions and bd^a^Vvowc ot V« ^^ya&wi^^^^ 
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; jwithfKl that she doubted not but he was ready 
attest the like of her, his wife ; whereupon he, the 
d Stephen, shaking his head, she turned short 
on him, and gave him a box on the ear. 
'^ Philip de Wavcrland, haying laid his hand 
on the book, when the clause, ^ were I sole and 
3 sole,' was rehearsed, found a secret compunc* 
in rising in his mind, and stole it off again. 
*^ Richard de Loydess, who was a courtier, and 
rery well-bred man, being observed to hesitate at 
e words ' after our marriage,' was thereupon re- 
Ured to explain himself. He replied, by talking 
ity largely of his exact complaisance while he was 
loTer ; and alleged that he had not in the least 
•obliged his wife for a year and a day before mar. 
ige, which he hoped was the same thing. 

** Rejected. 

<^ Joceline Jolly, esq. making it appear, by un- 
lestionable testimony, that he and his wife had 
reserved full and entire affection for the space of 
le first month, commonly called the honey-moon, 
ehad, in consideration thereof, one rasher besto^f* 
i upon him." 

< After this, says the record, many years passed 
Ter before any demandant appeared at Whiche- 
lovre-hall ; insomuch that one would hare thought 
hat the whole country were turned Jews, so little 
ras their affection to the fiitch of bacon. 

^ The next couple enrolled had like to have carr 
ied it, if one of the witnesses had not deposed, that 
lining on a Sunday with the demandant, whose wife 
lad sat below the squire's lady at church, she the 
aid wife dropped some expressions, as if she thought 
ler husband deserved to be knighted ; to which ho 
*eturned a passionate pish ! The judges, taking tha 
prv*mlsc^ into consideration, decUitcOL vW ^W\s«^\ 
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bebaTionr to imply an unwarrantable ambitii 
the wife, and anger in the husband. 

^ It is recorded as a sufficient disqnalificati 
a certain wife« that speaking of her hnsban 
said, ^' God forgive him." 

* It is likewise remarkable, that a couple W€ 
jected upon the deposition of one of their i 
bours^ that the lady had once told her huf 
that ** it was her duty to olx-y :" to which he n 
•* O my dear I you are never in the wrong !"■ 

^ Theyiolent passion of one lady for her lap 
the turning away of the old housemaid b 
other ; a tavern bill torn by the wife, and a t 
by the husband ; a quarrel about the kissing-t 
spoiling of dinners, and coming in late of i 
arc so many several articles which occasion! 

m 

reprobation of some scores of demandants^ 
names are recorded in the aforesaid register. 

' Without enumeratinij other particular per 
shall content myself with observing that th< 
tence pronounced against one Gervase Poac 
that ^^ he might have had bacon to his cfigs, 
had not hitherto scolded his wife when they 
over-boiled." And the deposition against 
thy Dolittle runs in these words, '^ that she '. 
far usurped the dominion of the coal lire (th 
ring whereof her husband claimed to himsdl 
by hor good. will she never would suffer the 
out of her hand.'' 

^ I find but two couples in this first ccntur 
were successful? the first was a sea-captain m 
wife, who since thr day of their marriage ha 
seen one another until the day of the claim. T 
cond was an henest pair in the neighbourhood 
husband was a man of plain good sense, i 
/>cacea5ie temper ; thc\90i&aki\x«ii&^^\s\k.* 
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JUV. Sat.1.90. 

The mtscdlaneous subjects of mj book. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HAiiE for some time desired to appear 
In your papef, itnj have therefore chosen a day* 
^o steal iato the Spectator^ when I take it for grant. 
fd you vfUl ^qt have m^^i^y spare minutes for spe. 
caladoi^s pf ypiir own. As I was the other day 
walking with an honest country gentleman, ha 
fery often was expressing his astonishment to see the 
town so mightily crowded with doctqrs of diyinity ; 
iipoi| which I told him he was very n)uch mistaken 
}f he took all those gentlemen he sa^ in scarfs to be 
persons of that dignity ; for that a young divine, 
ffter his first degree in the university, usually 
pomes hither only to show himself ; and on that 
occasion, is apt to think he is but half equipped 
yriA a gown and cassock for his public appearance 
if he hath not the additional ornament of a soarf of 
the first magnitude to entitle him. to the appella- 
tion of Doctor from his landlady and the boy at 
Child^s. Now since I know that this piece of gar« 
iriturc is looked upon as a mark of vanity or affec- 
tation, as it is made use of among some of the lit- 
tie spruce adventurers of the tqwi^, I should be glad 
if you would give it a place among those extrava« 
gancies you have justly exposed in several of your 

' *The 20th of October^ 1714, wu the di.^ ^ xJcA^^BtncaM 
if 00 of kiog George h 

J0L* XV* IL 
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papers, being Tcry well assured that the main body 
of the clergy J both in the country and the uniTersi* 
ties, who are almost to a man untainted with it, 
would be very well pleased to see this venerable fop- 
pery well exposed. When my patron did me the ho- 
Bour to take me into his family (for 1 must owi 
myself of this order), he \^as pleased to say he 
took me as a friend and companion : and whether 
he looked upon the scarf like the lace and shoulder 
kuotof a footman, as a badge of scriritude and de- 
pendence, I do not know, but he was so kind as 
to leave my wearing of it to my own discretion ; 
and, not having any just title to it. from my degrea^ 
I am content to be without the ornament. The 
privileges of our nobility to keep a certain number 
of chaplains are undisputed, though perhaps not 
one in ten of those reverend gentlemen have any 
relation to the noble families their scarfs belong to ; 
the right generally of creating ail chaplains, ex- 
cept the domestic (where there is one), being no- 
thing more than the perquisite of a steward's place, 
who, if he happen to outlive any considerable num- 
ber of his noble roasters, shall probably, at one and 
thtf same time, have fifty chaplains, all in their 
proper accoutrements, of his omu creation ; though 
perhaps thcri? hath been neither grace nor prayer 
said in the family since the introduction of the first 
coronet. 

I am, &c' 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

'I WISH you would write a philosophical pa- 
per about natural antipathies, with a word or two con- 
cerning the strength of imagination. I can give you 
a list, upon the first notice, of a rational china cup, of 
tin egg that walks upon two legs, and a quart- pot 
tJmt $iugs like a nightingale. 'tW^ \& viim^ neigh- 

4 
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bourhood a very pretty prattling shonldcr of Tcal, 
that squalls out at the sight of a knife. Then, as for 
natcnl antipathies, I know a general officer who was 
nerer conquered but by a smothered rabbit ; and a 
wife that domineers oyer her husband by the help of 
ft breast of mutton. A story that relates to myself 
Oa this subject may be thought not unentertaining, 
especially when I assure yon that it is literally true. 
I had long made Iotc to a lady, in the possession 
of whom I am now the happiest of mankind, whoso 
lUind I should have gdacd with much difficulty 
without the assistance of a cat. You must know then 
that my most dangerous ri?al had so strong an 
aversion to this species, that he infallibly swooned 
away at the sight of that harmless creature. My 
fHend Mrs. Lucy, her maid, having a greater respect 
for me and my purse than she had for my rival, 
always took care to pin the tail of a cat under the 
gowu of her mistress, whenever she knew t>f his com* 
lag ; which had such an effect, that every time he 
entered the room, he looked more like one of the 
figures in Mrs. Salmon's wax-work* than a desirable 
lover. In short, he grew sick of her company : which 
the young lady taking notice of (who no more knew 
why than he did), she sent me a challenge to meet 
her in Lincoln's-inn chapel, which I joyfully accept- 
ed ; and have, amongst other pleasures, the satigfac* 
tion of being praised by her for my stratagem. 

1 am, &c. 
From the Hoop; TOM NIMBLE.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ The virgins of Great Britain are very 
much obliged to you for putting them upon such te^ 

• Opposite the same place, neaTTem\»\& 'ftas^^'w^ >&^x5^ 
ID exbibitioa o£ wax-work by a person ol liift iwafc ^assA^ 

1i2 
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dious drudgeries in needle-work as were fit only for 
the Hilpas and the Nil pas that liTed before the 
flood. Here is a stir indeed with your histories in 
embroidery, your groves with shades of silk and 
streams of mohair ! I would have you to know, 
that I hope to kill a hundred loTcrs before the best 
housewife in England can stitch out a battle ; and 
do not fear but to provide boys and girls much fas- 
ter than your disciples can embroider them. I 
loTC birds and beasts as well as you, but am con- 
tent to fancy them when they . are really made. 
What do you think of gilt leather for famiture? 
There is your pretty hangings for your chamber*! 
and, what is more, our own country is the only 
place in Europe where work of that kind is tole- 
rably done. Without minding your musty lessoni, 
I am this minute going to St. Paul's church.yard to 
bespeak a screen and a set of haifgings ; and am 
resolved to encourage the manufacture of my 
country. 

Vour's, 

CLEORA.' 

* Tliere was about this time a ctlebrated manufactory of U« 
pcitry ai: Chcto. 
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Sic cum traniiennt mei 
Nmlio €im ttrepifu die*, 
PUheims meriar ttnac^ 
lUi mors gravis snaAai^ 
S^i notus mimis ^mmihitt 
Jffuius moritur sihi, 

SENECA. 

Thus, when my fleoting days, at last. 
Unheeded, silently are past. 
Calmly I shall resign my hreath. 
In life unknown, forgot in death; 
While he, o'ertaken unprepared. 
Finds death an evil to be fear*d. 
Who dies, to others too much knowa, 
A stranger to himself alone. 

B often wondered that the Jews should eon* 
och worthless greatness for the DcIiTcrer 
they expected, as to dress him up in exter- 
imp and pageantry, and represent him to 
maginations as making havoc amongst his 
•es, and actuated with the poor ambifion of 
r or an Alexander. How much more il« 
is does he appear in his real character, when 
*red as the author of uniTcrsal benevolence 
men, as refining our passions, exalting our 
I giving u^ ^^^ ideas of immortality, and 
g us a contempt of that little showy gran, 
therein the Jews made the glory of their 
h to c insist ! 

»thing* sa3ns Longinns, ^ can be great, the con* 
of which is great.' The possession of wealth 
;he3 cannot give a man a title to greatness, 
e it is looked upon as a greatness of mind to 
u tkese giftM ot fortune, anCl to Yk^ ^q»^^ ^^a 

& 3 
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desire of thcin. I have therefore been inclined to 
think that there arc grfeater men who lie concealed 
amottg the species, than those who come ont aiM 
draw upon themselves the eyes and admiration of 
mankind. Virgil would neyer have been heard of, 
had not his domestic misfoifttfnes driTeb him out of 
his obscurity, and brought him to Home* 

If we suppose that there are spirits, or angels, 
who look into the ways of men, as it is highly pro* 
bable there are, both from reason and reydatioD, 
how different are the notions which they entertain 
of us, from those which we are apt to form of one 
another ! Were they to gvre us in their catalogue 
of such worthies as arc now Kying, how different 
would it be from that which any of our own spe- 
cies would draw up. 

We are dfazzfed with the splendour ^ titles, the 

ostentation of learning, the noise of Tictories ; they, 

on the contrary, see the philosopher in the cottage, 

who possesses his soul in patience and thankfulness, 

under the pressures of what little minds call porerty 

and distress. Tbey do not look for great men at 

the head of armies, or among the pomps of a court, 

but often find them out in shades and solitudes, in 

tiie private walks and by-paths of life. The cven^ 

ing's walk of a wise man is more illustrions In their 

sight than the march of a general at the head of a 

hundred thousand men. A contemplation of Crod't 

works ; a Toluntary act of justice to our own de-' 

trimcnt ; a generous concern for the good of mtn« 

kind ; tears that are shed in silence for the misery 

of others ; a private desire or resentment broken 

and subdued ; in short, an unfeigned exercise of hu- 

mility, or any other virtue, are such actions as are 

g\prious in their sight, and denominate men great 

and reputable. The most famous among us are 

often Jooked upon wil^ p\ty^^Via^^\KKL^\.^ w ^Uh 
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indignation; whilst those who are inost obscure 
among their own species are regarded with loTe, 
with approbation, and esteem. 

The moral of the present speculation amounts to 
this; that we should not be led awaj by the Cen- 
sures and applauses of ttien, but consider the figure 
that erery person will roslke at that time when 
' Wisdom shall be justified of her children,' and no- 
thing pass for great or illustrious which is not an or- 
nament and perfection to human nature. 

The story of Gyges, the rich Lydian monarch, 
is a memorable instance to our present purpose. 
The oracle, being asked by Gyges, who was the 
happiest man, replied, Aglaite. G}ges, who ex. 
pected to hare heard himself named on this occa* 
sion, was much surprised, and very curious to 
know who this Aglaiis should be. After much in* 
quiry, he was found to be an obscure countryman, 
who employed all his time in cultirating a garden^ 
And a few acres of land about his house. 

Cowley's agreeable relation of this story shall 
dlose this day's speculation. 



* Thus Aglaiis (a man unknown to men. 

But the eods knew, and therefore IotM him chei% 

Thus U-rid obscurely then without a namey 

AglaSs, now consignM t'etemal fame. 

For Gyges, the rich king, wicked and gfcafii 

Presumed at wise Ap<41o's Delphic seat, 

PresumM to ask, O thou the whole world's ey^ 

Seest thou a man that happier is than I? 

The god, who scorn*d to flatter man, reply'd, 

Aglaus happier is. But Gyges cry'd. 

In a proua rage, Who can that Aglaiis be ? 

We've heard as yet of no such king as he. 

And true it was, through the whole earth aroondy 

No king of such a name was to be found. 

Is some old hero (^ that name alive, 

lA'ho his h^h nc9 doc» kova t)i« %pisk ^ftm«\ 
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Is it some tnigfaty genVal that hu done 
Wonders in fight, and Godlike hononra Woo f 
Is it some man of endless wealth f said he. 
None, none of these. Who can this Aglaus be ? 
After long search, and rzin engines pasty 
. In an obscure Arcadian vale at last, 
(Th* Arcadian life has always shady been) 
Near Sopho*s town, which he but once nad seen. 
This Aglaus, who monarchs* envy drew, 
Whose happiness the gods stood witness to. 
This mighty Aglaus, was ]ab*rine found. 
With his own hands, in his own uttle grouad. 

' So, gracious God, if it may lawful be 
Among those foolish gods to mention thee. 
So let me act, on such a private stage, 
The last dull scenes of my declining age ; 
After long toils and voyages in vain. 
This quiet port let my tost vessel gain ; ? 
Of heav*nly rest this earnest to me lenc^ 
Let my life sleep, and learn to love her end.' 
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Perfde ! ted durls genuit ie eautihus bomms 
Caucasus, HyrcaM4tjue adm$ruHt uhera tigreu 

VIB6. .Sn. vL 968. 

Perfidious man ! thy parent was a rock, > 
And fierce Hyrcauian tigers ^ve thee suck. ' 



I AM willing to postpone every thing, to do any the 
least service for the deserving and unfortunate 
A ccordingly I have caused the following letter to be 
inserted in my paper the moment that it came to 
my hands, without altering one title in an account 
which the lady relates so \ianAB«iB^V«!wM.« ' 
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^ MU. SFECTATOR, 

^ I FLATTER Dipself jou Will hot Only pitjf 
t, if possible, redress a misfortune myself and 
pral others of my sex lie under< I hope you 
1 not be ofietkled, nor think I mean by this ta 
tify my owil imprudent conduct, or expect you 
»nld. No : I toi sensible how seterely, in some 
your former papers, you hare reproted persofii 
Ity of the like mismanagement. I was scarce 
teen, and I may say without vanity, handsome, 
en courted by a false perjured man ; who, upon 
»inise of marriage, rendered me the most un- 
>py of women. After he had deluded me from 
parents, who were people of very good fashion, 
less than three months he left me. My parents 
uld not see nor hear from me ; and, had it not 
in for a slertant who had lived in our family, I 
St dertainly have perished for want of bread, 
wever, it pleased Providence, in a very short 
e, to alter my miserable condition. A gentleman 
r me, liked me, and married me. My parents 
re reconciled ; and I might be as happy in tht 
Age of my condition, as I was before miserable, 
: for some things, that you shall know, which are 
apportable to me ; and I am sure you have so 
ch honour and Compassion as to let those persons 
)w, in some of your papers, how much they are 
Jie wrong. I have been married near five years, 
I do not know that in all that time I ever went 
oad without my husband's lea?e and approbation, 
m obliged, through the importunities of several 
my relations, to go abroad oftener than suits my 
iper. Then it is I labour under insupportable 
nies. That man, or rather monster, haunts 
ry place I go to. Base villain ! by reason I 
i not admit bk nauseous VicVe^ Vvs\\% ^w^^"^-^ 
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poititmcnts, he strives all the ways he can to ruin 
me. He left me destitute of friend or money, nor 
jpver thought me worth inquiring after, until he 
unfortunately happened to see me in a front-box 
sparklhd^ with jewels. Then his passion returned. 
Then the hypocrite pretended to be a penitent. 
Then he practised all those arts that helped before 
to undo me. I am not to b? deceived a second time 
by him. I hate and abhor his odious passion; and as 
he plainly t^ercoiTcs it, cither out of spite or diver- 
8ion he makes it his business to expose me. . I never 
fail seeing him in all public company, where he is 
always most indnstriously spiteful. He hath, in 
short, told all his acquaintance of our unhappy 
affair ; they tetl theirs; so that it is no secret among 
' his companions, which are numerotis. They to 
whom he tells it, think they have a title to be very 
familiar. If they bow to me, and I out of gqod 
manners return it, then I am pestered with freedoms 
that are no way agreeable to myself or company. 
If I turn mine eyes from them, or seem displeased, 
they sour upon it, and whisper the next person ; he 
his next ; until I have at last the eyes of the whole 
company upon mc. Nay, they report abominable 
falsehoods, under that mistaken notion, '^ She that 
will grant favours to one man will to a hundred." 
1 beg you will let those who are guilty know how 
ungenerous this way of proceeding is. I am sure he 
will know himself the person aimed at, and perhaps 
put a stop to the insolence of others. Cursed is the 
fate of unhappy women! that men may boast and 
glory in those things that we must think of with 
shame and horror ! You have the art of making such 
odious customs appear detestable. For my sake, 
and, 1 am sure, for the sake of several others who 
diuv not own it^ but^ \ik.e m^^^ V\ft ^Jider the same 
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isfortunes, make it as infamous for a man to boast 
' favoarS) or expose our sex, as it is to take the 
I or a box on the ear, and not resent it. 

Your constant reader and admirer, 

LESBIA. 

^ P. S. I am the more impatient under this mis- 
•rtune, having received fresh provocation^ last 
Wednesday, in the Abbey.' 

I entirely agree with the amiable and unfortu- 
lie Lesbia, that an insult upon a woman in her cir. 
imstanccs is as infamous in a man, as a tame bcha- 
our when the lie or buffet is given : which truth I 
all beg leave of her to illustrate by the following 
)servation. 

It is a mark of cowardice passively to forbear re- 
nting an atlront, the resenting of which would 
id a man into danger : it is no less a sign of cow- 
dice to affront a creature that hath not power 
avenge itself. Whatever name therefore this 
igenerous man may bestow on the helpless lady 

hath injured, I shall not scruple to give him, in 
turn for it, the appellation of coward. 
A man that can so far descend from his dignity 

to strike a lady, can never recover his reputa- 
m with either sex, because no provocation is 
ought strong enough to justify sucli treatmc^nt 
^m the powerful towards the weak. In the cir- 
[instances in which poor Lesbia is situated, she 
n appeal to no man whatsoever to avenge an in. 
It more grievous than a blow. If she could open 
:r mouth, the base man knows that a husband, a 
'Other a generous friend, would die to see her 
;bted. 

A generous mind, however enraged against an. 
itmy, feels its resentments sink tai^L n^'das^ ^^vi^ 
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when the object of its wrath falls into its power. 
An estranged friend; filled with jealousy and dii- 
leontent towards a bosom acquaJntancS) is apt to 
OTerflow with tenderness and remorse, when acrea^ 
ture that was once dear to him undergoes any mis- 
fortune. What name then shall we give to his in- 
gratitude, who (forgetting the faTOurs he solicited 
with eargeffiess, and received with rapture) can in* 
suit the miseries that he himself caused, and make 
sport with the pain to which h^ owe? I)is greatest 
pleasure ? There is but one being in the oreadpp 
whose proTipce it is to practise upon the imbecilities 
of frail creatures, and triumph in the woes whicl| 
I)is own artifices brought about ; and we well knovr 
those whp fpllqif his ej^ample will receive his re- 
ward. 

Leaving my fair correspondent to the direction of 
her own wisdom and modesty ; and her enemy, and 
his mean accomplices, to the compunction of their 
own hearts \ \ shall conclude this paper with a me. 
morable instance of revenge, taken by a Spanish 
lady npon a gujlty Ipver, '^htch m^y sei've to show 
what violent ejects are wrought by the most tender 
passion, when so^cre(i in tQ hatred ; and may deter 
the young and unwary from unlawfi^l lore. The 
story, however rgmantic \t msLV appear^ I hays 
heard affirn^ed for truth. 

Not mai|y ye^irs ago ai| English gentleman, who, 
|n a rencounter by night in the streets of Madrid, 
had the misfortune to kill his man, fled into a 
church.porch for sanctuary. Leaning against the 
door he was surprised to find it 6pen, and a glim. 
^ering light in the church. He had the courage 
to advance towards the light ; but was tenlblj 
startled at the sight of a woman in white, who as- 
cended from a grave witli a bloody knife in her 
J^d. The phantom loaxcVe^ ^^ \tt\&fii^.ta< 
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asked him what he did there . He told her ihe 
fmth without reserTo, belieying that he had met 
a ghost; upoD which she spoke to him in the 
following manner: ^Stranger, thon art in my 
power : I am a murderer as thou art. Know then 
tiiat I am a nun of a noble family. A ^^we perjured 
man undid me, and boasted of it. I soon had him 
dispatched ; but not content with the murder^ 
I hare bribed the sexton to let me enter his graTe, 
and have now plucked out his false heart fron^ 
his body ; and thus I use a traitor's heart' At 
these words she tore it in pieces and trampled, it 
under her feet. 
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J^furraumm hie atav§s ei att§ntm aniiqti^ swumUm 
Ncffntna^ per regeique actum genus omme Latinof^ 
Preecipitem scepuU, atque ingenth turbine saxi 
Mxcutitf ejfundiifue sclo--^ 

TIRO. JBn. sil. qsfii 
Murranus, boasting of his blood, that springs 
Frotn a long royal race of Latian kings, ' 

It by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 

Crushed with the weight of an unweildy stone. 

DUYDSN. 

It is highly laudable to pay respect to men who are 
descended from worthy ancestors, not only out of 
gratitude to those who hare done good to mankind, 
but as it is an encouragement to others to follow 
their example. But this is an lionoxit to \^^ \^^€c«^<^ 
n^t demt^ndcdj bjr the descendaaU ol ^tttiXTBSSft.x 

VOL, XV* ^ 
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and they who are apt to remind as of their ancei* 
tors only put lu upon making comparisons to their 
own disadyantage. There is some pretence for 
boasting of wit, beauty, strength, or wealth, becaose 
the communication of them may give pleasure or 
profit to otiiers ; but we can hare no merit, nor 
ought we to claim any respect, because our fathett 
acted well whether we would or no. 

The following letter ridicules the folly I han 
mentioned, in a new, and, I think, not disagreeafalt 
ight. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Were the genealogy of every family 
preserved, there would probably be no man valued 
or despised on account of his birth. There is scarce 
a beggar in the streets, who would not find himself 
lineally descended from some great man ; nor any 
one of the higliest title, who would not discover 
several base and indigent persons among his ances* 
tors. It would be a pleasant entertainment to see 
one pedigree of men appear together, under the 
same characters they bore when they acted their 
respective parts among the living. Suppose there- 
fore a gentleman, full of his illustrious family, 
should in the same manner Virgil makes ^neas 
look over his descendants, sec the whole line of his 
progenitors pass in review before his eyes — widi 
how many varying passions would he behold shep- 
herds and soldiers, statesmen and artificers, princes 
and beggars walk in the procession of fire thousand 
years 1 How would his heart sink or flutter at th« 
several sports of fortune, in a scene 8o diversified 
with rags and purple, handicraft tools and sceptres, 
ensigns of dignity, and emblems of disgrace ! And 
how would his fears and appiohewsVovv^^ hla trans- 
ports aod mortificaiious^ ^mc^ck^Ol qi^ v^aiOoksa^ '^ 
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tike line of his genealogy appeared bright or ob- 
ten re! 

* In mmt of the pedigrees hung tip in old man- 
lion-faouscs, you are sure to Ond the first in the ca. 
lalogne a great statesman, or a soldier with an ho- 
Bonrable commission. The honest artificer that bc« 
|[ut him, and all his frugal ancestors before him, 
are torn off from the top of the register ; and you 
are not left to imagine that the noble founder of the 
family e? cr had a father. Were we to trace many 
boasted lines furtlier backwards, we should lose 
tfaem in a mob of tradesmen, or a crowd of rustics, 
without hope of seeing them emerge again : not 
unlike the old Appiaii way, which, after hafing 
run many miles in length, loses itself in a bog. 
' ^ i lately made a risit to an old country gentle- 
toan, who is Tcry far gone in this sort of family 
madness. I found him in his study perusing an 
old register of his family, which he had just then 
discoTcrcd as it was branched out in the form of a 
tree, upon a skin of parchment. Having the ho- 
Bonr to haf e some of his blood in my Tcins, he per. 
jnitted me to cast my eye of er the boughs of this 
Tenerable plant ; and askexl my ad?ice in the re- 
forming of some of the superfluous branches. 

' We passed slightly over three or four of our im« 
mediate forefathers, whom we knew by tradition, 
l^ut were soon stopped by an alderman of London, 
who I perceived made my kinsman's heart go pit-a- 
pat. His confusion increased when he found the 
sriderman's father to be a grazier ; but he recovereil 
his fright upon seeing justice of the quorum at the 
end of his titles. Thing's went on pretty well as wo 
threw our eyes occasionally over the tree, when un- 
fortunately he perceived a merchant-tail(jr perch. 
ed on a bough, who was said ^tca.W^ 1^ >&a:%^ \Sk^ 
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creased the estate : he was just going to cut him off 
if he had not seen gent, after the name of his sott| 
who was recorded to haye mortgaged one of the 
manors liis honest father had pnrchas^. A wea? er, 
who was burnt for his religion in the reign of qaeen 
Marj, was pruned awa^r without mercy ; as was 
likewise a yeoman who died of a fall from hit 
own cart. But great was pur triumph irf one of 
the blood who was beheaded for high. treason : 
which nevertheless was not a little allayed by an^ 
other of our ancestors who was hanged for stealing 
sheep, l^he expectatioiis of my good eousin were 
wonderfully raised by a match into the family ol 
a knight; but unfortunately for us this branch 
proved barren : on the other hand, MaCrgery tha 
milk-maid, being twined round a bough, it floii* 
rished out into so maiiy shoots, and bent with so 
much fruit, that the old gentleman was quite out 
of countenance. To comfort me under this dis^ 
grace, he singled out a branch ten times more fruit* 
ful than the other, which he told me he valued mora 
than any in the tree, and bade me be of good comforL 
This enormous bough was a graft out of a Wdsh 
heiress, with so many Aps upon it that it might 
have made a little grove by itself. From the trunk 
of the pedigree, which was chiefly composed of la. 
bourers and shepherds, arose a huge sprout of far* 
mers : this was branched out into yeomen, and 
ended in a sheriif of the county, who was knighted 
for his good service to the crown in bringing up aa 
address. Several of the names that seemed to dis* 
parage the family, being looked upon as mistakes^ 
were lopped ofl" as rotten or withered ; as, on the 
contrary, no small number appearing without any 
titles, my cousin, to supply the defects of the manu* 
Mcriptp added aq. at the end of each of them* 
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<ThM tree, so pruned, dressed and caltiyated, 
ms, within a few days, transplanted into a large 
lieet of Tellnm, and placed in the great hall, where 
: attracts the yeneration of his tenants every Sun. 
ay morning, while thej wail until his worship is 
Mj to go to church ; wondering that a man who 
ad so many fathers before him should not be made 
knight, or at least a justice of the peace** 
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S tudiit Jitremtim igm^bilii ott. 

VIRG. Georg. iv. 56i. 

Affecting studies cf less noisy praise. 

BRYDEN. 

T is reckoned a piece of ill.brpoding for one' man to 
ngross the whole talk to hiiiisilf. For this reason, 
ince I keep three Tisiting-days in the week, I am 
on tent now and then to l^t my friends put in a word, 
.^hcre are several advantages hereby accruing both 
my readoi^ and myself. As first, young and 
lodcst writers have an opportunity of getting into 
Tint ; again, the town enjoys the pleasures of 
ariety ; and posterity wUl see the humour of the 
resent age, by the help of these lights into private 
nd domestic life. The benefits I recfive from 
ience are such as these : I gain more time for fu* 
jre ffpi'culations ; pick up hints which I improve 
JT the public good ; give advice ; redress gricT- 
nets; and, by leaving coiamo&\ou^ i^^^Ki 

8 :s 
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tweea the' seteral letters tiiat I print, fomiah ott 
a Spectator, with little labour and graat oitca- 
tation. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I WAS mightily pleased with yoursfsct- 
lation of Friday. Your santimeEits are noble, nd 
the whole worked up in such a manner as cannot 
but strike upon every reader. But give me kare 
to make this remark ; that while you write so pstke- 
tically on contentment, and a retired life, you sooth 
the passion of melancholy, and depress the mind 
from actions truly glorious. Titles and honours an 
the reward of virtue ; we therefore ought to be af* 
fected with them; and though light minds are too 
much puffed up with exterior pomp, yet I cannot 
see why it is not as truly philosophical, to admire the 
glowing ruby, or the sparkling green of an emerald, 
as the fainter and less permanent beauties of a rose 
or a myrtle. If there are men of extraordinary 
capacities who lie concealed from the world, I 
fhould impute it to them as a blot in thdr charac- 
ters did not I, believe it owing to the meanness of 
their fortune rather than of their spirit. Cowley, 
who tells the story of Aglaiis with so much pleasure, 
was no stranger to courts, nor insensible of praise. 



** What shall I do to be for ever known 
And make the age to come mj own I 



% 



was the result of a laudable ambition. It was not 
until after frequent disappointments that he termed 
himself the melancholy Cowley ; and he praised so- 
litude when he despaired of shining in a court. The 
IQul of man is an active principle. He, therefore, 
who withdraws himself from the scene before he has 
played his part, oag;Yit to \)t \a^%^^ ^^ iKe sta^, 
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ind canaot be deemed rirtuous, because he refuses 
o answer his end. 1 must own I am fired with an 
lonest ambition to imitate erery illustrious exam* 
lie* The battles of Blenheim and RamiUes hare 
note than once made me wish myself a soldier* And, 
irhen I have seen those actions so nobly celebrated 
ly our poets, I hayc secretly aspired to be one of 
hat distinguished class. But in vain I wish, in 
'ain I pant with the desire of action. I am chained 
lown in obscurity, and the only pleasure I can take 
i in seeing so many brighter geniuses join their 
riendly lights to add to the splendour of the throne. 
Farewell then^ dear Spec, and believe me to be with 
preat emulation, and no envy. 

Your professed admirer, 

WILL UOFELESS.' 

< SIR, Middle Temple, Oct x6, ijtJi^ 

^ TuotTon you hare formerly made elo* 
^nence the subject of one or more of your papers, 
[ do not remember that yon ever considered it as 
possessed by a set of people^ who are so far from 
making QuintUian's rules their practice, that, I dare 
say for them, they never heard of such an author, 
and yet are no less masters of it than Tully or De- 
mosthencs among the ancients, or whom you please 
among the moderns. The persons I am speaking 
of are our common beggars about this town ; and, 
that what I say is true, I appeal to any man who 
lias a heart one degree softer than a stone. As for 
my part, who do not pretend to more humanity than 
ti^y neighbours. I have oftentimes gone from my 
chambers with money in my pocket, and returned 
lo them not only penny less, but destitute of a far. 
thing, without bestowing of it any other way than 
on these seeming objects of pity, \\i ^^xV-^W-^v. 
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seen more eloquence in a look from one of theas 
despicable creatares than in the eye of the faireiC 
she I ever saw, yet no one a greater admirer of 
that sex than myself. What I ha^e to desire of yoa 
is, to lay down some directions in order to guard 
against these powerful orators, or else I knew nol 
thing to the contrary bat I must myself be forced 
to leare the profession of the law, and endearonr to 
get the qaalifications necessary to that more pro- 
fitable one of begging. But, in whichsoeyer of these 
two capacities I shine, I shall always desire to be 
your constant reader, and ever will be 

Your most humble servant, 

J. B.» 

* SIR, 

. ^ Upon reading ■ a Spectator last week, 
where Mrs. Fanny Fickle submitted the choice 
of a loTcr for life to your decisive determination, 
and imagining I might claim the favour of your 
advice in an affair of the like, but much more 
difficult nature, I called for pen and ink, in order 
to draw the characters of seven humble servants, 
whom I have equally encouraged for some time. 
But, alas ! while I was reflecting on the agreeable 
subject, and contriving an adyantageous descrip- 
tion of the dear person . I was most inclined to 
favour, I happened to look into my glass. The 
sight of the small pox, out of which I am just re- 
covered, tormented me at once with the loss of my 
captivating arts and my captives. The confusion 
I was In, on this unhappy, unseasonable discovery, 
is inexpressible. Believe me, sir, I was so taken up 
with the thoughts of your fair correspondent's 
cdse, and so intent on my own design, that I 
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1 mysdf as triuniphaiit m mj conqticstft in 

my sir, finding I was incapaeitated to amuse 
on that pleasing subject, I resoWed to apply 
to you, or your casuistical agent, for advice 

present circumstances. I am sensible (he 
« of my skin, and the regulariry of my fea- 

i^hich the malice of my late illness has alter- 
) irrecoverable ; yet do not despair but that 
BS, by your assistances may in some measure 
lirable, if you will please to propose a way 
t recovery of one only of my fugitives, 
ne of them is in a more particular taanner be* 

to me than the rest ; he^ for some private 
if being desirous to be a lovcir incognito^ 

addressed me with billet-doux^ which I was 
cfui of in my sickness, that I secured the 
f my love magazine under my head, and, 
I a noise of opening a lock in my chamber^ 
;ered my life by getting oiit of bed, to pre. 
if it had been attempted, the discovery cff 
nour. 

lave formerly made use of all those artifices 
our sex daily practises over yours, to draw^ 
¥ere undesignea^, the eyes of a whole cotf^ 
on to my pew ; I hate taken pride in the 
r of admirers at my afternoon levee ; but anl 
lite another creature. I think, cotrld I r^. 
le attractite influence I once had, if I had a 
of Suitors I should never be ambitious of en^^ 
ing more than one. I have almost contracted 
Spathy to the trifling discoui^es of imper. 
lovers ; though I must needs own I have 
it it yery odd of late to hear gentlemen, iri- 
if their usual compliances, fall into disputes 
mc of politics, or else weary me ml\klVM&\.^^ 
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dious repetition of how thankfal I oaght to 
and satisfied widi my recovery out of so daoj 
ous a distemper : thi6, though I am very seni 
of the blessing, yet I cannot but dislike, bee 
such adyice from them rather seems to insult i 
comfort me, and reminds me too much of wiu 
was : which melancholy consideration I canno< 
perfectly surmount, but hope your sentiment 
this head will make it supportable. 

' To show you what a ralue I hare for your 
tates, these are to certify the persons concei 
that unless one of them returns to his colourSj 
may so call them now, before the winter is ot 
will Toluntarily confine myself to a retiren 
where I will punish them all with my needlf 
will be rerenged on them by dccyphering then 
a carpet, humbly begging admittance, m 
scornfully refusing it. If you disapprove of 
as savouring too much of malice, be please 
acquaint me with a draught you like better^ 
it shall be faithfully performed 

By the unfortunate 

MONIMIi 
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Si mibi mw antmojixmm immtiuwtftte aeieret^ 

Ift cut me ntlmdo vdiem sociare jt^alif 

Pttiftmm prsmus ammr deetptam wivrit ftfaUit g 

Si MM perUixum tbalam^ Utdnfuefuitsit ; 

Hmc mnifirsmm ftita smccumbtrt cu^m, 

VIR6. JEn. iv. \b, 

-Were I not reioWM against the yoke 



Of hapless marriage ; nerer to be cunM 

, With second love, so fatal was the first , 

To this one error I might yield agam. 

PRYDEN. 

lie following account hath been transmitted to me 
)j the lore casuist. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Having in some former papers taken 
are of the two states of Tirginity and marriage 
nd bdng willing that all people should be 
erred in their turn, I this day drew out of my 
[rawer of widows, where I met with seyeral caseff, 
o each whereof I ba?e returned satisfactory an- 
wers by the post. The cases are as follow : 

^ Q, Whether Amoret.be bound by a promise of 
narriage to Philander, made during her husband's 
if e ? 

< Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully giyen 
k promise to two several persons daring tiie last 
IdLness of her husband, is not thereby left at liberty 
;o choose which of them she p\ea&ea^ o\ \.Q \€^^V. 
b&a both for ih^ sake of a iie¥i lo^ec t 
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' Cleora asks me, whether she be obliged to con. 
tiniic single according to a yow made to her has- 
band at the time of his presenting her with a dia- 
mond necklace ; she being informed by a Tery 
pretty young fellow^ of a good consciencCi that 
«uch TOWS are in their nature ainful ? 

^ Another inquires, whether she hath not die 
I'ight of widowhood, to dispose of herself to a gen- 
tleman of great merit, who presses yery hard ; her 
husband being irrccoTerably gone in a consump- 
tion ? 

^ An unreasonable creature hath the confidence 
to ask whether it be proper for her to marry i 
man who is younger than her eldest son \ 

' A scrupulous well-spoken matron, who gires 
fnc a great many good words, only doubts whether J 
she is not obliged in conscience to shut up her two 1 
marriageable daughters, until such time as she 
bath comfortably disposed of herself? 

^ Sophronia, who seems by her phrase and spelU 
ing to be a person of condition, sets forth^ that 
whereas she hath a great estate, and b but a wo. 
man, she desires to be informed whether she would 
not do prudently to marry CamillnS) a rery idle 
tall young fellow, who hath no fortune of his own, 
and consequently hath nothing else to do but ta 
managie hers ?' 

Before I speak of widows, I cannot but obserre 
one thing, which I do not know how to account for; 
a widow is always more sought after than an old 
maid of the same age. It is common enough among 
ordinary people, for a st^le virgin to set up a shop in 
a place where she is liot known ; where the large 
thumb ring, supposed to be given her by her hns^ 
hwd^ quickly recommends her to some wealth/ 
neighbour, who takes a \V\uxyf^ \o V^^ ysNV^ vifidow, 
that would haye oirei\ooVLej^V)KM&^«Oiftxi&^ v^xk^v^ 
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The truth of it is, if we look into this set of wo- 
men, we find, according to the different characters 
pr circumstances wherein they are left, that widows 
may be divided into those who jaise Iotc and tho8« 
who raise compassion. 

But, nqt to ramble fnom this subject, there are two 
things in which consists chiefly the glory of a widow 
— the loTC of her deceased husband, arid the care of 
ber childreii ; to which may be added a third, arising 
put of the formert ?uch a prudent conduct as may 
^o hoiiour to both. 

A widow possessed of all these three qualities 
makes not only a yirtuous but a sublime character. 

There is something so great and so generous in 
this state of I|fe, when it ht accompanied with all its 
virtues, that it is the subject of one of the finest 
Jimong our nfiqdern tr^igcdies in the person of An- 
dromache, and has met with an universal and deserv- 
ed applause^ whei^ introduced upon our English 
stage by Mr. Philips. 

The most memorable widow in history is queen 
Artemisia, who not only erected the famous mauso- 
leum, but drank up the ashes of her dead lord ; 
thereby enclosing them in a nobler monument than 
that which she had built, though deservedly esteem- 
ed one of the wonders of architecture. 

This last lady sQcms to have had a better iiile to 
^ second husband thsp any I have read of, since 
not one dust of her first was remaining. Our mo- 
dern heroines might think a husband a very bitter 
draught, and would have good reason to complain^ 
if they might not accept of a second pa.rtner until 
they had taken such a troublesome method of losing 
the memory of the first. 

I shall add to these illustrious exampl<js out of an. 
0ent story, a remarkable instance ot ^*^ ^^v:ak5i^ ^"^ 

TOXt XV, ' X 
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our ancestors in relation to tlie stafc of widowhood, 
as I find it recorded in Coweil's Interpreter*. ^ At 
East and West Enborne, in the county of Berks, if 
a customary tenant die, the widow shall have ^hat 
the law calls her freebench in all his copyhold lands, 
dtuH iola tt casta fucfity that is, while she lives single 
and chaste ; but if she commit incontinency she for- 
feits her estate: yet if she will come into the court 
riding backward upon a black ram, with his tail in 
her hand, and say the words following, the steward 
is bound by the custom to re*admit her to her free- 
iMnch. 

'Herelam, 

Riding upon a black rain> 
Like a whore as I am ; 
And for my crincum crancum 
. Have lost my Btneum kiucum s 
And for my tail's game 
Have done this worldly shame ; 
Therefore I fny you, Mr. Steward^ let me have my 
laodagam.* 

The like custom there is in the manor of Torre 
in Devonshire, and other parts of the west. 

It is not impossible but I may in a little time 
^nresent you with a register of Berkshire ladies, 
and other western dames, who rode publicly upon 
this occasion; and I hope the town will be enter- 
tained with a cavalcade of widows. 

• No record of this kind is to hi finoid in thetditiM of 
Ctfwtll^s Interpreter of 2637, ^ 
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^1 Deorttm 
Mmnertbus sapieuter uti^ 
Durumque catlet pauperiem pati^ 
Pgusqtu Utho Jlafritium timet ; 
NoH iUe pro caris amicis 
Aut ptitrid timldtu p9rire% 

HOR. 4. Od. ix. 47 

Who spend their treasure freely, as 'tvas giv*!! 
By the large bounty of indulgent heav*n : 
"V^'ho in a ^x*d unalterable state 

Smile at the doubtful lide of fate, 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate: 

Who poison less than falsehood fear. 

Loth to purchase life so dear ; 

But kindly for their friend embrace cold death, 

And seal their country*s love with their departing breath. 

STEPNEY. 

It must be owned that fear is a very powerfvl 
passion, since it is este-emed one of the greatest of 
yirtues to subdue it. It being implant^ in us for 
our preservation, it is no wonder that it sticks close 
to us as long as we have any thing we arc willing 
to preserve. But as life, and all its enjoyments, 
"would be scarce worth the keeping if we- were un- 
der a perpetual dread of losing them, it is the bu- 
siness of religion and philosophy to free us from all 
unnecessary anxieties, and direct our fear to its 
proper object. 

If we consider the painfulncsa^of this passion, and 
the violent effects it produces, we shall see how dan. 
gerous it is to give way to it upon slight occasions. 
Some have frightened themselves into madness, 
ethers have given up their lives to these a\)v>rehca« 
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Bions. The story of a man who grew grey in thi 
JKpace of one night's anxiety is yery famoQS;^ 

* / m§x qu^M ieinga m, qiutfads una unem /* ' 

* A tedious night indeed, thai makes a young man old !* 

These apprehensions, if they proceed from a coii« 
^ciousness of gnilt, are the. sad warnings of reason ; 
and may excite onr pity, but admit of no remedy. 
When the haad of the Almighty is Tisibly lifted 
against the impious, the heart of mortal man cannoi 
withstand him. We haye this passion sufilimely 
Irepresented in the punishment of the Egyptians^ 
tormented with the plague of darkness^ in tibe apo- 
icryphal book of Wisdom ascribed to Solomoii* 

' For when unrighteous men thought to oppress 
the holy nation : they being shut up in their honses, 
the prisoners of darkness, and fettered with the 
bonds of a long night, lay there exiled from the 
eternal PrOTidence. For while they supposed to lie 
hid in their secret sins, they w^e Scattered under a 
dark veil of forgetfillhess, beiilg horribly astonished 
And troubled with strange apparitions — For i^icked- 
nesSy condemned by her own witness, is Tery timtf- 
rous, and, being pressed with conscience, alwajfs 
forecasteth gricYOUS things. For fear is nothing else 
but a betrikying of the Succours which reason offer* 
eth — Fot the whole World Shitied with clear light, 
and none wer^ hindered in their labour. Oter theib 
bnly was spread a heaty nighty an image of that 
darkness which should afterwards receive them; but 
yet were they unto themseltcs more gricTous than 
the darknen*.' 

To fear so justly grounded no remedy can be pro. 
posed; but a man (who hath no great guilt hanging 
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pon his mind, who walks in the plain path of jnstice 
id integrity, and yet, either by natural complex. 
in, or confirmed prejudices, or neglect of serions 
■flection, suffers himself to be moved by this ab. 
!ct and unmanly passion) would do well to consi. 
tr that there is nothing which dcscrres his fear, 
ut that beneficent Being who is his friend, his pro- 
ictor, his father. Were this one thought strongly 
lied in the mind, what calamity would be dread- 
il ? What load can infamy lay upon us when we 
re sure of the approbation of him who will repay 
le jdisgrace of a moment with the glory of eter« 
ity ? What sharpness is there in pain and diseases, 
hen they only hasten us on to the pleasures that 
ill ne^er fade? What sting is in death, when we 
re assured that it is only the beginning of life? 
L man who lives so as not to fear to die, is incon. 
stent with himself if he delivers himself up to 
ay inddcntal anxiety. 

The intrepidity of a just good man is so nobly 
1 forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often re. 
eated: 

* Themtn nsolv'd and steady to his tnut. 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just, ^ 
May the .rode rabble's insolence despise. 
Their soueless clamours and tumultuous cries ; 
The tyrant*! fierceness he beguiles 

And the stern brow, and the narsh voice defies, 
■ And with superior greatness smiles. 

* Not the roQeh whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria'sblack gmf, and vexes it with storms. 
The stubborn virtue of his soul can noove : 
Not the red arm of angnr Jove, 

That fliii^ the thunder trom the sky, 
Andgivci it rage to roar, and strength Co fly. ^ 

* Should the whole frame of nature round him break. 
In ruin and confusion hurPd, 

He unconcem*d, would hear the mightv crack. 
And stand secure amidst a falling wor)d.' 

t3 
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The Jwaltj of fear may be yet farther illastrated 
if we reflect, 

Finty What we fear may not come to pass. No 
Imman scheme can be so accurately projected, but 
■ome little circamstance mterrening may spoil it 
He who directs the heart of man at his pleasure, and 
understands the thoughts long before, may, by tea 
thousand accidents, or an immediate change in the 
ibclinations of men, disconcert the most subtle pro- 
ject, and turn it to the benefit of his own senrantB. 

In the next place we should consider, though the 
eyil we imagine should come to pass, it may be 
much more supportable than it appaured to be. As 
there is no prosperous state of life without its cala- 
mities, so there is no adversity without its benefits. 
Ask the great and powerful, if they do not feel the 
pangs of enyy and ambition. Inquire of the poor 
and needy, if they have not tasted the sweets of quiet 
and contentment. E^en under the pains of body, 
the infidelity of friends, or the misconstructions put 
upon our laudable actions; our minds, when for 
iome time accustomed to these pressures, are sen- 
sible of secret flowings of comfort, the present re* 
ward of a pious resignation. The erils of this life 
appear like rocks and precipices, rtigged and barren 
at a distance; but ait our nearer approach we find 
little fruitful spots, and refreshing springs, miied 
with the harshness and deformities of nature* 

In the last place we may comfort ourseiTes with 
this consideration, that, as the thing feared may not 
reach us, so we may not reach what we fear. Our 
lives may not exteud to that dreadful point which 
we have in view. He who knows all our failings, 
and will not suffer us to be tempted bey^d our 
strength, is often pleased, in his tender severity, to 
separate the soul from its body and miseries toge. 
iher. 
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If we look forward to him for hdp, we slian ne. 
Ter be in danger of falling down tiiose precipices 
which our imagination is apt to create. Like those 
who walk upon a line, if we keep our eye fixed 
upbn one point, we may step forward securely; 
whereas an impradeiit or cowardly glance on either 
ride will infallibly destroy us. 
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MABT. Epig. X. 1. 
A pretty fellow is but half a man. 

CiccRO hath observed, that a jest is nevfir uttered 
with a better grace than when it is accompanied with 
a serious countenance. When a pleasant thought 
plays in the features before it discorers itself ia 
words, it raises too great an expectation, and loses 
the advantage of giring surprise. Wit and humour 
are no less poorly recommended by a levity of 
phrase, and that kind of language which may be 
distinguished by the name of Cant. Ridicule is never 
more strong than when it is concealed in gravity. 
True humour lies in the thought, and arises from the 
representation of images in odid circumstances and 
uncommon lights. A pleasant thought strikes us 
by the force of its natural beaaty ; and the mirth 
of it is generally rather palled than heightened, by 
that ridiculous phraseology whidi is so much in 
fashion among the prete&dm to humous vad^ \^s(»^ 
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santry. This tfihe of men arc like our mounte- 
banks ; they make a man a wit by patting him in 
a fantastic habit. 

Onr little hurlcsqne authors, who are the deli^^ht 
of ordinary readers, generally abound in thi.'Se jTPrt 
phrases, which hare in them more vivacity than 
wit. 

I lately saw an instance of this kind of writing, 
which gave me so lively an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter from the 
gentleman who showed it to me. It is written by 
a country wit, upon the occasion of the rejoicings 
on the day of the king's coronation. 

' * Past two o'clock and a 
^ DEAR JACK, frosty monung.* 

^ I HAVE just left the right worshipful and 
his myrmidons about a sneaker of five gallons. The 
whole magistracy was pretty well disgnise4 before 
I gave them the slip. Our friend the alderman was 
half-seas over before the bonfire was out. We had 
with us the attorney, and two or throe other bright 
fellows. The doctor plays least in sight. 

' At nine o'clock in the evening we set fire to the 
whore of Babylon. The devil acted his part to a mi- 
racle. He has made his fortune by it. We equipped 
the young dog with a tester apiece. Honest old 
Brown of England was very drunk, and showed his 
loyalty to the tune of a ^hundred rockets. The mob 
drank the king's health, on their marrowbones, in 
mother Day's double. They whipped ns half a dozen 
hogsheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to have been 
demolished with the end of a skyrocket, that fell up- 
on the brulge of his nose as he was drinking the 
king's health, and spoiled his tip. The-^iob were 
very loyal till about midnight, when they grew a 
little mntiaotxs for mort\ic\]aoY. TV«^ ^^ril like to 
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liaTe dumfounded the justice ; but his derk came 
in to his assistance^ and took them all down in black 
and wkite. 

^ When I had been huzzaed out of my teTcn 
lenses, I made a Tisit to the women, who were guz* 
zling Terj comfortably. Mrs. Mayoress clipped 
the king's Englbh. Clack was the word. 

^ I forgot to tell thee that erery one of the posse 
bad his hat cocked with a distich ; the senatoni 
sent as down a cargo of ribbon and metre for the 
occasion. 

' Sir Richard, to show his zeal for the protestant 
religion, is at the expense of a tar. barrel and a 
ball. I peeped into the knight's great hall, and 
saw a Tery pretty bevy of spinsters. My dear re* 
Hot was atnoiigst them, and ambled in a country 
dance as notably as the best of them. 

' May all his majesty's liege subjects love him as 
Wiell as his good people of this his ancient borough ! 
Adieu.* 
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Tomta MimaXletms im^iruni cornua hvmhtt^ 

Et rapt am vitulo (aput ahlctura superb^ 

JBauarisy etlyncem Manas jiexura corymhts^ 

£vi(m ingtminat : reparaSilh aJsemit trbo, 

FEU. Sat. i. 99. 

Their crookecl horns the Mimallooian*. crew ~ 

With blasts inspired ; and Bassaris, who slew 

The scornful cal^ with sword advaoc'd on higliy 

Made from his neck his hau^'hty head to fly. 

And Mxnas, when, with ivy-bridles bound. 

She led the spotted lynx, then Evionningf around* 

Evion from woods and floods repairiofr echo's sovndt 

DRYDEN. 



TuERE are two extremities in the style of hvmonry 
one of which consivSts in the use of that little pert 
phraseology which I took notice of in my last pa- 
per; the other in the affectation of strained and 
pompous expressions, fetched from the learned 
languages. The first savours too much of the 
town ; the other of the college. 

As nothing illustrates better than example, I 
shall here present my reader with a letter of pedan- 
tic humour, which was written by a young gentle- 
man of the uniTersity to his friend, on the same 
occasion, and from the same place, as the lively 
epistle published in my last Spectator : 

f * DEAR CHUM*, 

^ It is now the third watch of the night, 
the greatest part of which I ha?e spent round a 

* A cant word for a chaBohcr-com^aoion and bedfellow at 
college, 1 
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capacious bowl of china, filled Trith the choicest 
products of both the Indies. I was placed at a qua* 
drangalar table, dialnctrically opposite to the mace* 
bearer. The yisage of that venerable herald was, 
according to custom, most gloridusly illuminated on 
this joyful occasion. The mayor and aldermen, 
those pillars of our constitution, began to totter ; and 
if any one at the board could have so far articulated, 
as to ha?e demanded intelligibly a reinforcement of 
liquor, the whole assembly had been by this time 
extended under the table. 

* The celebration of this night's solemnity was 
opened by the obstreperous joy of drummers, who, 
with their parchment thunder, gave a signal for the 
appegrajnce of the mob under their several classes 
and denominations. They were quickly joined by 
the melodious clank of marrowbones and cleavers, 
while a chorus of bells filled up the concert. A py« 
ramid of sta,ck-faggots cheered the hearts of the po. 
pulacc with the promise of a blaze ; the guns had no 
sooner uttered the prologue, but the heavens were 
brightened with artificial meteors and stars of our 
own making ; and all the High.strect lighted up from 
one end to another with a galaxy of candles. We col- 
lected a largess for the multitude, who tippled elee- 
mdtynary until they grew exceedingly vociferous. 
There was a pasteboard pontilf, with a little swarthy 
demon at his elbow, who, by his diabolical whispers 
and insinuations, tempted his holiness into the fire, 
and then left him to shift for himself* The mobile 
were rery sarcastic with their clubs, and gave the 
old gentleman several thumps upon his triple head- 
piece*. Tom Tyler's phiz is something damaged 
by the fall of a rocket, which had almost spoiled the 

* The pope*s tiatai or u\^\^tcottt% 
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gnomon of hie countenance. The mirth of the com^ 
mons grew so yery outrag^us, th^t it fonnd work 
for bur friend of the quorum , who, bj the help of 
his amanuensis, tool^ doii^i^ all their iiames anil 
their crimes, with a design to prod^ce his manu- 
script at the next quarter sessions, &c. &c. &c.' 

I shall sql^oin to the foregoing piece of a letter 
the following popy of Terses translated from ai^ 
Italian poet, who was the Cleveland of his age, 
and had multitudes of admirers. The, subject is aA 
accident that happened under the reigi^ of pop^ 
JvCQ, when ^, j^re-wor]Ly th^t had been prepared 
upop th^ castle of St. Angelo, began to play before 
its time, being kindled by a flash of lightning. Tfae 
author has written a poen^ iq the same kind of styl9 
as that I haye already exemplified in prose. Eyerj 
line in it is ^ riddle, and the reader m^st be forced 
to consider it twice or thrice, before he will know 
. that the Cynic's tenement ia a tubji aQd Bacchus'i 
cast-coat a hogshead, &c* 

^ < TwAs nisht, and heaven, a Gyclops all the da^y 
An Argus now, did countless eyes ditpUiy ; 
in every window Rome her joy declares. 
All bright and 8tu()ded with terrestrial stars. 
A blazing chain of lights her roofs entwines. 
And roumi her neck the mingled lustre shines : 
The Cynic's r9Uing tenement cansplres 
With Bacchus his cast-coat to feed the fires* 

^Tke following copy of verses is a translation firom the l*» 
tin in Strada's Prolusiones Academic^e, &c. and an InnitatioB 
originally of the style and manner of Camello C^emc^ sijtrr 
namcil the Arch-poet. His character and his wmihgs were 
equally singular; lie was poet and buffoon to Leo X, and the 
common butt of- that facetious pontiff and his eoumesa. Set 
Stndx Prolusiones, Oxon. 174^1 p. 244; and Bajle's Dio* 
tioDuy, art* Leo. X* 
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. * The pile, still big with ijndiscoverM shows, 
The Tuscan fiile did last its freight disclose, 
"Where the proud tc^s of Rome's new ^tna rise, 
' Whence giants sally and invade the skies. 

* Whilst now the moltitude expect the timcy 
And their tir'^d eyes the lofty^ mountain climb^ 
A thousmd iron mouths their voices try. 
And thunder out a dreadful harmony; 

In treble notes the small artillery plays, 
The deep»mouth*d cannon bellows in the bass ; 
The lab ring pile now heaves, and, having given 
Proo& of its travail, sighs in flames to heaven. 

* The clouds envelop'd heav'n from human sight, 
Quench'd ev'ry star, and put out ey*ry light; 
Kow real thunder grumbles in die skies. 

And in disdainful murmurs Rome defies : 
Nor doth its answer'd challenge Rome decline; 
But, whilst both parties in fufi concert join. 
While heaVn and earth in rival pe^ls resound. 
The doubtfu^ cracks the hearers sense confound; 
Whethei the claps of thunderbolts they hear. 
Or else the burst of cannon wounds their ear; 
Whether clouds rag*d by struggling metals rent. 
Or straggling clouds in Roman metals pent : 
But, O my Muse, the whole sLdventure tell, 
As ev*ry accident in order fell. 

* Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tower surround. 
Fictitious trees with paper gariands crown'd. 
These know no spnng, but when their bodies sprout 
In fire, and shoot their gilded blossoms out; 
When blazing leaves appear above their head. 
And into branching dunes. their bodies spriead. 
Whilst real thunder splits the firmament,^ 
And-heav*n*s whole roof in one vast cleft is rent, ' 
The three-fork'd tongue amidst the rupture lolls. 
Then drops, and 0n. the airy turiret falls.' 
' The trees now kindle, and the garland bums, 
.And thousa^ thunderbolts for one returns : 
Brigades of burning archers upward fly, ^ 

Bright spears and shining speautnen mount on high, > 
Flask in the clouds, and glitter in the sky. } 

A seven-fold shield of spheres doth heaven defend. 
And back again the blunted wea^on« «Mid\ 

roL. xr, 11 
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Unwillingly they fall, and, dropping down. 

Tour out their souls, their sulph roiu souk, and groan. 

< With, joy, great sir, we view'd this ponipoas show, 
While Heaven, that sat spectator still till now. 
Itself tum'd actor, proud to pleasure yon : 
And so *tis fit, when Leo*s fires appear. 
That Heav*n itself should turn an engineer; 
'lliat Heav*n itself should all its wonders ttkiw, 
And orbs above consent with orbs below. 
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'Nittui 4nim seticbidire ^nrjitm 

'.» ^ • ; •/-- -^? 



-Dlxeris tsst satu X nefue sifub scriiat^ uii mff 
Sermoni propr'frui ptitss hiunc iuep^etam, 

HOB. 1. Sit. h. 41. 

*Tis not enopgli the.ffleasur'd feet to close ; 
Nor will you give a poet's name to those 
Whosc^umble verse, like mine, approaches prose, 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Yoa haying, in your two last Spectators, 
giyen the town a couple of remarkable letters m 
aififcrent styles, I take this opportunity to offier to 
you so9)e remarks upon the epistolary way of wriU 
iug in Terse. This is a species of poetry by itself: 
and has not so much as been hinted at in any of the 
Arts of Poetry that hare ever fallen into my hands: 
neither has it in any age^ or in any nation, been so 
much cnltivated as the otiier seTcral kinds of poesy. 
A man of genius may, if he pleases, write letters in 
Terse upon all manner of subjects that are capable 
of being embellished with wit and language, and 
may rendet them new and agreeable by givifig ths 
proper tarn to them. B\it^ Vsi «^«a3Kk&% %& ^^resent 
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of epistolary poetry, I would be understood to mean 
only such writings in this kind as had been in use 
among the ancients, and ha?e been copied from 
diem by some moderns. These may be reduced 
iato two classes : in the one I shall range love-letters, 
letters of friendship, and letters upon mournful oc* 
casions ; in the other I shall place such epistles in 
Terse as may properly be called familiar, critical, 
and moral ; to which may be added letters of mirth 
and humour. Ovid for the first, and Horace for 
the latter, are the best originals we have left. 

^ He, that is ambitious of succeeding in the 
Ovidtan way, should first examine his heart well, 
and feel whether his passions (especially those of 
the gentler kind) play easy ; since it is not his wit, 
but the delicacy and tenderness of his sentiments, 
that will affect his readers. His versification like- 
wise should be soft, and all his numbers flowing 
and querulous. 

^ The qualific9.tions requisite for writing epistles, 
after the model given us by Horace, are of a quite 
different nature. He that would excel in this kind 
must have a good fund of strong masculine sense : 
to this there must be joined a thorough knowledge 
of mankind, together with an insight into the bu. 
siness and the prevailing humours of the age. Our 
author must have his mind well seasoned with the 
finest precepts of morality, and be filled with nice 
reflections upon the bright and dark sides of human 
life; he must be master of refined raillery, and 
understand the delicacies as well a« the absurdities 
of conversation. He must have a li?cly tu* f 
wit, with an easy and concise manner of expressi n: 
every thing he says must be in a free aud disengaged 
manner. He must be guilty of nothing that betrays 
the air of a recluse, but app^r a ifta.\i qI V^i^hi^'^A. 
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throogfabut. His ilhistratioDB/his comparisons, and 
the greatest part of his images, must be drawn from 
commoQ life. Strokes of satire and criticism, as well 
as panegyric, judjcionsly thrown in (and as it were 
by the by), giye a -nvoodcrfQl life and ornament to 
compositions of this IliM, But let our poet, while 
he writes epistles, . though ncTer so familiar, still 
remember that be writes in Terse, and must for 
that reason have more than ordinary, care not to 
fail into pr6se, and a Tulgar diction, excepting where 
the nature and humour of the thing do necessarilj 
require it. In this point Horace hath becfh thought 
by some critics to be sometimes careless, as well as 
too negligent of his yersiiioation ; of Which he 
seems to have been sensible himself. 

^ All 1 ha?e to add is, that both these manners of 
writing may be made as entertaining, in their way, 
as any other species of poetry, if undertake)! by 
persons duly qualified; and the latter sori; may- 
be managed so as to become in a peculiar manner 
instructiTe. lam, &c. 

I shall add an observation or two to the remarks 
of my ingenious correspondent; and, in the first 
place, take notice, that subjects of the most sublime 
nature are often treated in the epistolary way with 
advantage, as in the famous epistle of Horace to 
Augustus. The poet surprises us with his pomp, 
and seems rather betrayed into hfis subject than to 
have aimed at it by design. He appears, IUlo the 
Tibit of a king incognito, witli a mixture of famili*. 
arity and grandeur. In vvorks of thia^ kind, when 
the dignity of the subject hurries the poet into 
descriptions and sentiments seeimngly unpremedi- 
tated, by a sort of inspiration, it is usual for him 
to recollect himself,' and fall, b^ck gracefully into 
the natural Style di a;\elt^i% 
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I migbt here mentioii an epistolary poem, just 
published by Mr. Eusden, on the king's accession to 
the throne; wherein, among many other noble and 
beautiful strokes of poetry, his reader may see this 
mle very happily obserred. 
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"dura 



£xiree k^riaf et ratmot cvmptuefuenitt, 

VIRG. Georg. ii. 969. 



-Exert a rigorous sway, 



And iop the too luxuriant boughs away, 

I HAVE often thought that if the seTeral letters 
which are written to me under the character of 
Spectator, and which I have not made use of, were 
published in a volume, they would not be an un. 
entertdning collection. The Tariety of the subjects, 
styles, sentiments, and informations, which are 
transmitted to me, would lead a very curious, or 
▼ery idle, reader insensibly along through a great 
many pages. I know some authors who would 
I^ck up a secret history out of such materials, and 
make a bookseller an alderman by the copy. I shall 
therefore carefully preser?e the original papers in a 
room set apart for that purpose, to the end that 
they may be of service to posterity; but shall at 
present conteiit myself with owning the receipt of se. 
Tecal letters, lately come to my hands, the authors 
whereof are impatient for an answer. 

Charissa, whose letter is dated from Cornhill, 
dci^ires to be eased in some scruples relating to the 
skill of astrolo^^s. — Referred ta V.Vi^^\\\s^ 
for »Q Answer. 

u3 
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J. C. nvho proposes a loye case, as he* calls it, to 
the love casuist, H hereby desired to 8{)eaJc of it to the 
minister of the parish ; it being a case of coqscience 

The poor young lady, ivhose letter is dated Oc- 
tober 26, >vho complains of a harsh guardian and 
an unkind brother, can only have my good wishes, 
unless she pleases to be more particular. 

The petition of a certain gentleman, whose name 
I have forgot, famous fur^renewing the curls of de- 
cayed periwigs, is referred to the censor of small 
wares. 

The remonstrance of T.. C against the profa- 
nation of the sabbath by barbers, shoe. cleaners, 
&c. had better be offered to the society of re- 
formers. 

A learned and laborious treatise upon the art of 
fencing, rietunied to the author. 

To the gentlemen of Oxford, who desires me to 
insert a copy of Latin verses, which were denied a 
place in the university books. Answer: Nonum 
prtmatur in (mnum* 

To my learned correspondent who writes against 
master's gowns, and poke sleeves, Mith a word in 
defence pf large scarfs. Answer: I resolve not to 
raise animosities amongst the clergy* 

To the lady who writes m ith rage against one of 
her own sex, upon the account of party warmth. 
Answer : Is not the lady she writes against reckon- 
ed handsome ? 

I desire Tom Truelove (who sends me a sonuet 
upon his mistress, with a desire to print it im- 
mediately) to consider that it is long since 1 was 
in love. 

I shall answer a very profound letter from my old 
friend the upholsterer, who is still inquisitive whe. 
tber the king of tSwedea \>e\vN\w% c^\ ^^end^ by whb* 
pcring hiin in the ear, t\ia\.\\>t>^fcNfe\:L^>&^\^^ 
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• • • 

Let Mr. Dapperwit consider, Wliat U that long 
story of the CHckoIdon to me? 

At the earnest desire of Monimia's loTer, "who'de^ 
Clares hhnself very penitent, he is recorded in my 
paper by the name of the faithful Castaiio. 

The petition of Charles Cocksure, which tht 
petitioner styles * very reasonable,' rejected. ; 

The memorial of Philander, which he desires 
may be dbpatched out of hand, postponed. 

I desire S. R. not to repeat the expression ^ under 
the sun,' so often in his next letter. 

The letter of P. S. who desires cither to. have it 
printed entire, or committed to the flames ; not to 
be printed entire. 
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Hie vir, bie eiti iibt fnem promitti stepih audls. 

VIKG. JEn. vi. 791 • 

Behold the protnis'd chief! 

Having lately presented my reader with a copy of 
Tcrses full of the false subliine, I shall here commu- 
nicate to him an excellent specimen of the true : 
though it hath not been yet published, the judicious 
reader will readily discern it' to be t^e work' of a 
master; and if he hath read that noble poem on /the 
prospect of peace, he will not be at a loss to gi^ess 
at the author. 

THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

* When Bninswijck first ap^earM, each honest heart|. 
Intent on verse, disdain*^ tne. rules of art; 
For him thesongstersy in unm^isQt^d Qdie&) 
Deb^'d AJcideSf and dethroned the )g|d^\ 
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InY^ldesi daSm the kings of India led. 
Or rent the tuthan from the saltan's head. 
One» in old £U>les> and the pagan strain, 
"With nymphs andtritons, watts him o'er thfmaja 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms. 
And fills th'inlcmal region with alarms; 
A third awakes some druid, to fnretel 
Each future triumph from his dreary celL 
Exploded findes! that in vain deceive. 
While the mind nauseates what she can*t heliere. 
My muse A* expected hero shall pursue 
From clime to clime, and keep him stiil in view; 
His shining march describe in fiuthful lays. 
Content to paint him, nor presume to praise: 
Their charms, if charms they have, tne truth supplies, 
* And from the theme unlaboured beauties rise. 



* By longing nations for the throne design'd. 
And call*d to guard the rights of human-iund; 
With secret grief his godlike soul repines. 
And Britain's crown with joyless lustre shines. 
While prayVs and tears his destinM progress stay. 
And crowds of mourners choke their sovereign's way* 
Not so he marched when hostile squadrons stood 
In scenes of death, andfir'dhisg^erous blood; 
When his hot courser paw*d th' Hungarian plain, 
Atid adverse legions stood the shock in vain. 
His frontiers past, the Belgian bounds he views. 
And cross the level fields his march pursues!. 
Here pleas'd the land of freedom to survey. 
He greatly scorns the thirst of boundless sway. 
O'er the thin soil, with silent joy, he spies 
IVansplanted woods and borrow'd verdure rise ; 
Where ev'ry meadow* won with toil and blood 
From haughty tyrants and the raging flood, 
With fruits and flowers the careful hind supplies. 
And clothes the marshes in a rich disguise. 
Such wealth for frugal hands doth Heaven 4ccree, 
And such thy gifts, celestial Liberty! 

* Through stately towns, and piany a fertile plain. 
The pomp advances to the neighbouring main. 
WhoJe nations crowd axouu^ vnrftv 'ys^M cx^^ 
And view the hero m\!bL\T»ii.\3k»x^ c\^ 
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< In Haga's towers he waits.till eastern gales 
Propitious rise to swell the British tailt. 
Hither the fame of ,BngiaDd*s monarclv .i>rtngs 
The vows and friendships of the neiehb*ring kings; 
Mature in wisdom, his extensive nund 
Takes in the blen.ckd interest of mankind^ 
The world*8 g^eat patriot Calm thy anxious breasts ^ 
Secure in him, O Europe, take thy rest ; 
Henceforth thy kingdoms shall remain confinM 
By rocks and streams, the mound^ which Heav*n designed; 
The Alps their new xnade monarch shall restrain, > 
Nor shall thy hills, Pyrene, rise in vain. 

'But see, to Britain's isle the squadrons sttod, 
And leave the sinking towers and less'ning land. 
The royal bark bounds o'er the floating plab, 
Breaks through the billows, and divides the main. 
0*cr the vast deep, great monarch, dart thine eyesy 
A wat'ry prospect bounded by the skies : 
Ten thousand vessels, from ten thousand shores^ 
Bring gums and gold, and either India's stores^ 
Behold the tributes hast'ning to thy throne, 
And see the wide horizon all thy own. 

* Still is it thine; tho' now the cheerful crew 
Hail Albion's difis just whitening to the view. 
Before the wind with swelling sails they ride. 
Till Thames receives them in his opening tide. ' 
The monarch hilars the thund'ring peals around 
From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound ; 
Nor misses yet, amid the deaTning train. 

The roarings of the hoarse resounding main. 

* As in the flood he sails, from either side 
He views his kingdom in its rural pride ; 

A various scene the wide-spread landscape yields. 
O'er rich xndosures and luxuriant fields : 
A lowing herd each fertile pasture fills, 
And distant flocks stray o'er a thousand hills. 
Fair Greenwich hid in woodsy with new delight, 
(Shade above shade) now rises to the sight: 
His woods ordain'd to visit every shore. 
And guard the island which th<^1f^tuC^V>cVA^ 
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* The tun now rolHng down the wettern way, 
A blaze of fires, renews the fading day ; 
Unnumber*d liarks the regal barge enfold, 
Bright'ning the twilight with it*s beaniy gold; 
Liess thick the finny shoals, a countless fry. 
Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly ; 

Id one vast shout he seeks the crowded strand. 
And in a peal of thunder gains the land. 

■ * Welcome, great stranger! to our longing eyes, 
Oh ! king desired, adopted Albion cries. 
For thee the East breath'd out a -prospVou^ breeze. 
Bright were the suns, nnd gently swelPd the seas. 
Thy presence did each doubtful heart compose, 
And factions wonder*d that they once were foes ; 
That joyful day they lost each hostile name. 
The same their aspect, and their voice the same. 

« 

* So two fair twins, whose features were dcsign*d 
At one soft moment in the mother's mind. 

Show each the other with reflected grace. 
And the same beauties bloom in either face; 
The puzzled strangers which is which inquire; 
Delusion grateful to the smiling sire. 

* From that * fair hill, where hoary sag^ boast 
To name the stars, and count the heavenly host, 
By the next dawn doth great Aug^usta rise. 
Proud tow» ! tho noblest scene beneath the skies. 
0*er Jhanies her thousand spires their lustre she4, 
And a vast navy hides his ample bed 

A floating forest! From the distant strand 
A line of gulden cars strikes o^er the land : 
Britannia's peers in pomp and rich array. 
Before their king, triumphant, led the way. 
Far as the eye can reach, the eaudy train, 
A bright procession, shines a&ng the plain. 

* So haply thro' the heav'n's wide pathless ways 
A comet drawa a long-extended blaze ; 

From cast to westburns through th* ethereal frame, 
Ajid half heav'n's convex glitters with the flame. 
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< Now to the regal towers securely brought, 
He plans Britannia^ glories in his thought. 
Resumes the delegated power he gave, 
Rewards the faithful, and restores the brave. 
Whom shall the Muse from out the shining throng 
Select, to heigthenand adorn her song? 
Thee, Halifax. To thy capacious mind, 
O man approved, is Britain s wealth consign*d. 
Her coin (while Nassau fought) debas*d and rude, 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew'd. 
An arduous work! again thy charge we see. 
And thy own care once more returns to thee. 
O ! form'd in every scene to awe and please, . 
Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with ease: 
Tho* call*d to shine aloft, thou wilt not scorn 
To smile on'arts thyself did once adorn : 
For this thy name succeeding time shall praise. 
And envy less thy garter than thy bays. 

* The Muse, if fir*d with thy enlivening beams, 
Perhaps shall aim at more exalted themes ; 

Recordour monarch in a nobler strain, 

And sing the op*niiig wonders of his reign : 
Bright Carolina's heavenly beauties trace. 
Her valiant consort, and his blooming race. 
A train of kings their fruitful love supplies, 
A glorious scene to Albion*s ravl-h'd eyes; 
Who sees by BrunswicVs hand her sceptre swly'd, 
And through his line from age to age conveyed. 
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'Poitquam se lumine puro 



JmpUvit, tteUdtque vagas mirafur, et attra 
Fixa polls i vtdit quanta suh twete jaceret 
Nottra diesy risitque tut ludlbria-^ 

LUCAN. be. II. 

Now to the blest abode, with wonder fill'd^ 
The sun and moTing planets he beheld ; 
Then, looking down on the sun's feeble ray, 
Survey*d our dusky, faint, imperfect day, 
And under what a cloud of night we lay. 

ROWS. 

The following letter having ui it sonLe observations 
out of the common road, I shall make it the enter- 
teliiment of this day. 

^ MR. SPECTATGB, 

- V ,5 Xbb common topics againstrthe pride of 
man, \Hiich*are laboured by nortd and deelamatorj 
writers, are taken from the baseness of his erigioal) 
the imperfections of his nature, or the short dura- 
tion of those goods in which he makes his boast. 
Though it be true that we can have nothing in us 
that ought to raise our yanity, yet a consciousness 
of our own merit may be sometimes laudable. The 
folly therefore lies here: we are apt to pride our- 
selves in worthless, or perhaps, shameful things ; 
and on the other hand count that disgraceful which 
is our truest glory. 

^ Hence it is, that the lovers of praise take wrong 
Pleasures to attain it. Wou\Cl ^^^^XOLisAK^.^^Ai^&lt 
own heart) he would faA ^«A. VL Q»'Cti^ii»^'D«« >s& 
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weakness as woU as he himself doth, he could not 
.haTC the impBd^ce to eipect the public esteem. 
Poridc therefore flows from want of reflection, and 
Ignorance of ourselves. Knowledge and humility 
coflne upon us together. 

.'The proper way to mak6 an estimate of our- 
«seWes, is to consider seriously what it is we Talue 
.or despise in others. A itaan wlio boasts of the 
goods of fortune,' a * gay dress, or a new title, is 
generally the mark of ridicule. We ought there- 
fore not to admire in ourselves what we are so 
ready to laugh at in other men. 

*'Mnch less can wc with reason pride ourselves 
in those things, which" at some time of our life we 
shall certainly despise. And yet, if wfe will giy* 
oursdves the trouble of looking backward ind for. 
ward on the several changes which we hate already 
-undergone, and hereafter must try, we shall find 
that the greatefr degrees of ' our ktio^f ledge and 
wisdom serve only to show us our own impcrfcc«> 
ti#iii; 

••• '^ Ai we tIsc fronr childhood to youth, Ve look 
wMl contempt on the toys and trifles whicK our 
hearts have hitherto been set upon. When ^^c ad. 
vance to manhood, we are held wise, in proportion 
to otfr shame and regret for the rashness i^nd extra. 
ragaooe of youth. Old age fijls us with mx)rtifying 
reflections upon a life mis-spent in the pursuit of 
anxioin wealthy* or .nncertaiur honour. "Agreeable 
to ifaia gradation of thought -fh this lifc^ it may be 
reasonably supposed that, in a future state, the 
wisdom, the experience, and the maxims, of old 
■age,, will be looked upon by a separate spirit in 
mojCh the same light as an iancient man' now sees the 
little follies and toyings. of infants. The pomps.^ the 
hat^tin, the policies^ and arts^ ot mottjitBRXi^^^ 
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be thought as trilllug as hobby.borses, mock battles, 
or any other sports that now employ all the coo. 
ning and strength, and ambition, of radcmal be- 
ings from four years old to nine or ten. . 

^ If the notion of a gradual rise in beings from 
the meanest to the Most High be not a yain imagi. 
nation, it is not improbable that an angel looks down 
upon a man as a man doth upon a creature wiuck 
approaches the nearest to the rational nature. By 
the same rule, if I may indulge my fancy in tUi 
particular, a superior brute looks with. a kind A 
pride on one of an inferior species. If they cooli 
reflect, we might ima^ne, from . the gestures of 
some of them, that they think themselves the soTe; 
reigns of the world, and that all things were n^ade 
for them. Such a thought would not be more ab- 
surd in brute creatures than one which muen are apt 
to entertain, namely, that all the stars in the finMo 
ment were created . only to please their eyes aai 
amuse their imagination's. Mr. Dryd^ . in his 
fable of the Cock and the Fox, makes a speeigli^lir 
his hero the cock, which is , a pretty jntiliiiwg ^ 
this purpose. . : ' 



*• Then turning, said to Paitlet, See, my 

How lavish nature hath adorned the year ; . , .. 

How the pale primrose and the violet spring. 

And birds essay tfadr throats, dikus*dto sing : - ' 

All these are ours» and I with pleasure see '^ 

Man strutting on two legs and aping me.'* - V . . 

^ What I would observe from the whole is this^ 
that we ought to value ourselves upon those thiogi 
only which superior beings think .valuable,' sines 
that is the only way for us not to sbdk in our olri 
.•stsem hereaf tsr/ 



% 
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'•^FalUmtu semiia vita. 

HOR. 1. Ep. xviii. 103. 

■ A saie piiTate quiet, which betrays 
Itself to ease, and cheats away the days 

POOLEY. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* In a former speculation you hare obsorT- 
cd that true greatness doth not consist in that pump 
and noise wherein the generality of mankind are 
apt to place it. You have there taken notice that 
Tirtue in obscurity often appears more illustrious 
in the -eye of superior beings, than all that passes 
for grandeur and magnificence among men. 

* When we look back upon the history of (hose 
who haTc borne the parts of kings, statesmen, or 
commanders^ they appear to us stripped of those 
outside ornaments that dazzle their contemporaries ; 
and we regard their persons as great or little in pro. 
portion to tlie eminence of their yirtues or vices. 
The wise sayings, generous sentiments, or disinter, 
ested conduct of a philosopher under mean circuin. 
stances of life, set him higher in our esteem than the 
mighty potentates of the earth, when we view them 
both through the long prospect of many ages. 
Were the memoirs of an obscure man, who liTcd up 
to the dignity of his nature and according to the rnl^ 
of virtue, to be laid before us, we should find no* 
thing in such a character which might not set him 
on a leyei with men of the highest stations. The 
following extract out of the pmal^ ^^\\ ^V ^^ 
kenest country 'gentleman, m\\ Mit\3fe^% \d»XV&\'vo^'^ 

1L% 
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clear light. Your reader will, perhaps, conccife 
a greater idea of him from these actions done in 
secret, and without a witness, than of those which 
have drawn upon them the admiration of multitudes. 

MEMOIRS. 

^^ In my twenty-second year I found aTiolenta^ 
fectiun for my cousin^s Charles's wife growing upon 
me, wherein I was in danger of succeeding, if I 
I had not upon that account begun my travels into 
foreign countries. 

^^ A little after my return to England, «t.apri« 
Tate meeting with my uncle Francis^ I refused tb«. 
offer of his estate, and prevailed upon him not to 
disinherit his son Ned* 

'^ Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, lest he should 
think hardly of his deceased father ; though he con* 
tinues to speak ill of me for this very reason. 

'^ Prevented a scandalous lawsuit betwixt my 
nephew, Harry and his mother, by allowing her- 
under-hand, out of my own pocket, so much money . 
yearly as the dispute was about. 

^^ Procured a benefice for a young divine, who 
is sister's son to- the good man who was my tutor, 
and hath been dead twenty years. 

^^ Gave ten -pounds to poor Mrs. y my friend 

H -'s widow. 

'' Mem.; To retrench one dish at my table, until 
I have fetched it up again. 

^' Mem. To repair my house and finish my gar- 
dens, in order to employ poor people after harvest- 
time. 

^' Ordered John to let out goodman D 'i. 

sheep that wore pounded, by night ;. but not to let 
Ai* /e/iow servants kiwiN»\U ... 

^^ PrevaUed upou M..'^»«Mi'^^^^^s^»*^^>*» 
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le farmer^s son for shooting a partridge, and 
Te him his gun again. 

Paid the apothecary for curing an old woman 
confessed herself a witch. 
Gave awaj .my favourite dog, for biting a 
ar. 

Made the minister of the parish and a whig 
ce of one mind, by putting them to explain 
notions to one another. 

Mem. To turn oflf Peter for shooting a doe 
e she was eating acorns out of hb' hand. 
When my neighbour John, who hath often iu. 
I me, comes to niakehis request to-morrow : 
Mem. tl have forgiven him. 
J^id np my chariot, and sold my horses, to 
re thfe pdor in a scarcity of corn. 
In the same year remitted to my tenants a fifth 
of their rents. 

As I was airing to-day I fell into a thought 

warmed my hoart, and shall, I hope, be (lie 

;r for it as long as I live. 

Mem. To charge my son in private to erect no 

iment for me ; but not to put this iu my last 
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8ed miBi vel teBus optum priu* Ima dAiseatf 
Vtltater omnip&tent adigat mifdmime ad uaArmi^ 
PaUetaei umhrat Erehi noctenifue pntfundam^ ^ 
Ante, pudqr, quam te vioUm, ant tuajura rnUvam* 
JIU meot,'prtmut me qui sibijunxU^ mmret 
Abttulit : tUe iaheat tecum iervetqut t^khro^ 

TlltO. jEb. I?.t<. 

But first let yawning eardi apa»age rendf 
And let me thro' the dark abyss descend j 
First let avenging. Jove w^ flames from hi|^ 
Drive down tnisiiody to the nether sky, 
Condemn'd with ghosts in endless night to lie ; 
Before I break the plighted £uth I gave ; 
No : 'he who bad my vows shall ever have ; 
For whom I loved on earth, I worship in the grave 

DBYDEN. 



\ 



I AM obligea to my^ friend the love casaist, for the 
following curious piece of antiquity, which I shall 
communicate to the public in his own words, 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ You may remember that I lately trans- 
mitted to you an account of an ancient custom in 
the manors of East and West Enborne, in the county 
of Berks, and elsewhere. ^^ If a customary tenant 
die, the widow shall have what the law calls her 
freebench, in all his copyhold lands, dum sola et 
casta fuerit ; that is, while she lives single, and 
chaste ; but if she commits incontioency she for. 
feita her estate ; yet \S c\ie^\VV co\sk& v&Iq the court 
ridiag backwai^ upoua \]k\w;^xw^>^>J^^M& vmW^ 
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her hand, and say the words following, the steward 
ia bound by the custom to re^admit her to her free* 
bench. . 

* HerelMUy . 
Riding pppn a black ram. 
Like a whore as I am ; 
And for my ertnahn erameam 
Have lost mj ^ncum baticum\ 
And for my tail's game 
Have done this worldly shame ; 
Therefore I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have 
my bnd again.' 

After Laving . inarmed you that my lord Coke ob. 
serves, that this is the most frail and slippery tenure 
of any in £nj;land, I shall tell you, since the writing 
of that letter, I haTe, according to my promise, been 
at great pains in searching out the records of the 
black ram ; and hafe at last met with the proceed, 
ings of the court-baron, held in that behalf, for the 
space of a whole day. The record saith, that a 
strict ii^quisitiou having been made into the right of 
the tenants to their several estates, by the crafty 
old steward, he found that many of the lands of the 
manor were, by default of the several widows, for. 
feited to the lord, and accordingly would have en^ 
tered on the premises : upon which the good wo- 
men demanded the ^^ benefit of the ram." The 
steward, after having perused their several pleas^ 
adjourned the court to Barnaby-bright*, that they 
might have day enough before them. 

^ The court being set, and filled with a great cpn. 
course of people, who came from all parts to see the 
solemnity ; the first who entered was the widow 
Frontly, who had made her appearance in the 
last yeaH^'s cavalcade. The register observes that 

♦ Hjeu the eleventh, now the tweniyHR&^iEA tjl \«Mt^'\ib» 
kig tbc tmtgat day in the year. 
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finding it an easy pad-ram, and foreseeing she might 
have further occasion for it, she purchased it of the 
steward. 

' Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. John Dainty, 
who was the greatest prude of the parish, came 
next in the procession. She at nrst made some dif- 
ficulty of taking the • tail in her hand ; and was 
obserTcd, in pronouncing the form of penance, to 
soften the two most emphatical words into cliucum 
clancum ; but the steward took care to make her 
speak plain English before he would let her haTO 
her land again. 

^ The third widow that was brought lo thii 
worldly shame, being mounted upon a vicious fim^ 
had the misfortune to be thrown by him ; upon 
which she hoped to be excused from going through 
the rest of .the ceremony ; but the steward, being 
well versed in the law, observed very wisely upon 
this occasion, that the breaking of the rope does 
iiot hinder the execution of the criminal. 

* The fourth lady upon record was the widow 
Ogle, a famous coquette, who had kept half a 
score young fellows off and on for the space of 
two years ; but having been more kind to her carter 
John, she was introduced with the huzzas of all 
her lovers about her. 

^ Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which were 
very new and fresh, and of the same colour with 
her whimsical palfrey, made a very decent figure 
in the solemnity. 

^ Another, who had been summoned to make her 
appearance, was excused by the steward, as well 
knowing in his heart, that the good squire himself 
had quidified her for the ram. 

' Mrs. Quick, having nothing to object against 
the iodlctpient) p\ea4^d\iQx X^^Vj. \^>xt.lt was re- 
membere^ that she ma.Afti)fe«^^«EDk^ «w.w6 v^'ii.^^^tt 
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before. Upon which the steward obserTed, that 
the might so eontriye it, as never to do the service 
of the manor. 

^The widow Fidget bemg cited into court, in- 
sisted that she had done no more since the death 
of her husband than what she used to do in his 
lifetime ; and withal desired Mr. : Steward to con- 
sider his own wife's case if he should chance to die 
before her. ... 

^ The next in order was a dowager of a yery cor. 
pnlent make, who would have been excused as not 
finding any ram that was able to carry her ; upon 
which the steward commuted her punishment, and 
ordered her to make her entry upon a black ox. 

^ The widow; Maskwell, a woman who had long 
IiTed with a most unblemished character, having- 
turned off her old chamber-maid in a pet, was bj 
that reyengeful creature brought in upon the black 
ram nine times the same day. 

^ Several widows of the neighbourhood, being 
brought iipon their trial, showed that they did not 
hold of the manor, and were discharged accord- 
ingly. ' 

*' A pretty young creature who closed the pro* : 
cession came ambling in, with so bewitching lui 
air, that the steward was observed to cast a sheep's 
eye upon her, and married her withui a month after 
the death of his wife. 

' N; B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared, according to 
summons, but had nothing laid to her charge ; hav- 
ing lived irreproachably since the decease of her 
husband, who left her a widow in the sixty-ninth ' 
year of her age. 

lam, Sir, &c.' 
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jltuHref Migmt t§gam juhf componere, quisquis 
AmbitiOHe mtUdy out argenti paUit om^re^ 
^misquh lutcurid ■ ■ 

HOR. t. Sat. iil. 77. 

Sit still, and hear, those vrhom proud thoughts do swell, 
Those that look pale hy loving coin too well ; 
>Vhom luxury corrupts. 

CfiEECH. 

Mankind is divided into two • partt, the busy and 
the idle. The busy world may be divided into- the 
virtuous and the vicious. The vicious again into 

. the covetous, the ambitious, and the sensual. The 
idle part of mankind are in a state inferior to any 
one of these. All the other are engaged in the par^ 
siiit of happiness, though often misplaced, and are 
therefore more likely to be attentive to such means 
as shall be proposed to them for that end. The idle, 
who are neither wise for this world nor the ne^t^ 
are einphatically caUed by doctor Tillotson^ fooli 
at large.' They propose to themselves no end, bnt 
run adrift with every wind. Advice therefore would 
be but thrown away upon them, since they would 
scarce take the pains to read it. I shall not feu 
tijgue any of this worthless trib^ with a long ha. 
rangue ; but will leave them with this short saying 
of Plato, that ' labour is preferable to idleness, as 
bHghtness to rust.' 

The pursuits of the active part of mankind are ei. . 
ther in the paths of religion and virtue ; or, on the 
other hand, in the roads to wealth, honours, or plea- 
sare. I shall, thcreiore, com\»XQi VJaa y^^^vlUs of 

•rariee, ambition, and *cusuiX^^X\^v.^V^^^^ ^>- 
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posite Tirtnes ; and shall consider which of theser 
principles engages men in a coarse of the greatest 
labour, suffering, and assiduity. Most men in their 
cool reasonings, are willing to allow that a course 
of virtue will in the end be rewarded the most aro^ 
ply ; . but represent the way to it as rugged and nar. 
TOW. If therefore it can be made appear, that men 
struf^gle through as many troubles to be miserable^ 
a3 they do to be happy, my readers may, perhaps, 
be persuaded to be good when they find they shall 
lose nothing by it. 

First, foraTarice. The miser is more industrious 
than the saint : the pains of getting, the fears of 
. losing, and. the inability of enjoying his wealth, have 
. been the mark of satire in all ages. Were his re« 
^ntance upon his neglect of a good bargain, his sor- 
row for being oyer.reached, his -hope of improTin^ 
a sum, and his fear of falHng into want, directed to 
their proper objects, they would make so man/ 
. difierent Christian graces and rirtues. He may ap« 
^ ply to himself a great part of saint Paul's catalogue 
of. sufferings. ' In journeying often ; in perihi of 
waters, in perils of rpbbers, in perils among falsa 
brethren. In weariness and painfulness, in watch* 
juQgs often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often. '-r- 
. At. how muck less expense might he ^ lay up to him- 
§tii trea&ures in heaven !' Or, if I may in this plaqa 
^. allowed to add the /uiying of a great phiiosQ- 
pber, he may ^ provide such possessions as fe^ 
Mifter ann9, nor men, nor Jove himself/ 

in tdd second place, if we look upon the toils of 
ambition in the same light, as we have copsiderod 
tl\ose. of avarice, we sh^ll readily own that far Icis 
trouble is requisite to gain lasting. glOry than tlia 
power and reputation of a few years; or, in other 
words^ we may with, more «iaie d«w!n«\i^^^^9X ^^^uf^ 
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• obtain it. The ambitioo& Inan should remember ar. 
dinal Wolsey's complauit, ^Had I serred God with 
the same appUcatioa wherewidi I served my king, 
he would not have forsaken me ia my old age.' The 
cardinal here softens his ambition by the specious 
•pretence of ^ senung his king ;' whereas his words, 
in the proper construction, imply, that, if instead 
^f being acted * by ambition, he had been acted by 
^ ^religion, he should now hare felt the comfort^ of it, 
- -when the whole world turned its back upon hun. 
Thirdly, let, us compare the pains of the^sensnal 
with those of the virtuous, and see which are heatier 
in the balance. It may seem strange, at the fint 
-view, that the men of pleasure should be advised to 
change their course, because they lead a painful life. 
^■^, Yet when we see them so active and vigilant in quest 
Ht of delight; under so many disquiets, and the sport 
of such various passions ^ let them answer^ as thej 
can, if the paius they undergo do not joutweigh their 
-enjoyments. The infidelities on the one part be- 
tween the two sexes, and the caprices on the other, 
the debasement of reason, ^the pangs of expecta- 
tion,.- the disappointments in possession^ thestingi 
of remorse, the vanities and vexations -attending 
even the most re&ied delights that make up tins 
business of life, render it so silly and anco^ort. 
able, that no man is thought wise until he hath got 
over it, or happy, but. in proportion as he hadi 
■cleared himself from it. 

The sum of all is this. Man is made an. active 

being. Whether he walks in the. paths of virtue or 

^ tice, he is sure to meet with many difficulties to 

•prove his patience and excite his industry.- The 

same, if not greater labour is required iu the ser- 
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tice of Tice and folly as of virtue and wisdom ; and 
l^e hath this easy choice left him, whether with the 
strength he is master of, he will purchase happi* 
ness or repentance. 



= 
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'amerei 



Dt tenen nnditaiur unvui 

Hoa. s. 04. a. 9^ 

XjOTC, from her tender years, her thoughts employ*d. 

The lore casuist hath referred to me the following 
letters of queries, with his answer to e^ch ques- 
tion, for my. approbation. I hare accordingly con- 
sidered the several matters therein contained, and 
hereby confirm and ratify his answers, and requiri^ 
the gentle querist to conform herself thereunto* 

* SIR, 

■ 

* I was thirteen the 9th of Noyembeir last, 
.^■nd must now begin to think of settling myself in 
the world ; and so I would humbly beg your ad- 
Tice, what I must do with Mr. Fondle, who makes 
his addresses to me. He is a very pretty man, and 
hath the blackest eyes and whitest teeth yon ever 
saw. Though he is. but a younger brother, he 
dresses like a man of quality, and nobody comes 
Into a room like him. I know he -hath refused 
great offers, and if he cannot marry me he will 
neyer have any body else. But my father hath 
forbid him the house, because he sent me a copy of 
Tcrses ; for be is one of the greate&t V\>8^ vol \ssw^* 
Mjr eldest sister^ who with Yi« ftcio^ V^' -fi'w^^ 

TOL. XY. ^ 
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call me miss as long as I Uve^ mu9t be married be- 
fore me, they say. She tells them that Mr. FoadU 
makes a fool of me, and will spoil the child, as sht 
calls me, like a confident thing as she is. In short, 
I am resolred to marry Mr. Fondle, if it be but to 
spite her. But because I would do nothing that 
is imprudent, I beg of you to gi^e me your an- 
swers to some questions I will write down, and de- 
sire you to get them printed in the Spectator, and 
I do not doubt but you will give such advice as, I 
am sure, I shall follow. 

^ When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half an 
hour together, and calls mc Angel, is he not is 
love V 

Answer. No. 

^ May not I be certain he will be a kind hasband, 
that has promised me half my portion in pin mobqr, 
and to keep me a coach and six in the bargain V 

No. 
. ^ Whether I, who hare been acquainted with 
him this whole year almost,, am not' a better judge 
•f his merit than my father and mother, who never 
heard him talk but at table?' 

No. * . . 

^ Whether I am not old enough to choose for 
layseif?' 
'N.o. 

^Whether it would not have been rude in me to 
refuse a lock of his hair ?' 

; No. 

^ Should not I be a Very barbarous creature^ if 
I did not pity a man who is always sighing for mj 
•ake r 

No. 

^ Whether you would not advise m» to nili $m^ 
.iri^ the poor man V 
No. 
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* Whether you do not think, that if I will not 
have him, he will not drown himself ?' 
• No. 

< What shall I say to him the next time he asks 
nae if I will marry him ?' 
No. 

The following letter requires neither introdutii. 
don nor answer. 

' Mil. SPECTATOR, 

' I WONDER that, in the present situatioJi 
of affairs, you can take pleasure in writing any 
thing but news ; for, in a word, who minds any 
thing else? The plea^sure of increasing in know- 
ledge, and learning something new eyery hour of 
life, is the noblest entertainment of a rational crea- 
ture. I hare a yery good ear for a secret, and am 
oatnrally of a communicatiye temper; by which 
means I am capable of doing you great seryices in 
this way. In order to make myself useful, I am ear* 
|y in' the anti-chamber, where £ thrust my head into 
me thick of the press, and catch the news at the 
opening of the door, while it is warm. Sometimes 
I stand by the beef-eaters, and take the buz as it 
passes by me. At other times I lay my ear close 
to the wall, and suck in many a yaluable whlifer^ 
ss it runs in a straight line from comer to comer. 
When I am weary with standing, I repair to one 
of the neighbouring coffee-houses, where I sit 
lometimes for a whole day, and haye the news as 
t comes from court fresh and fresh. In short, sir, 
[ spare no pains to know how the world goes. A 
piece of news loses its flay our when it hath been an 
lour in the air. I loye, if I may so s^^aV^ \a Vv%^ 
t fresh from the tree; and to cotv^c^ NX. \«» ^^^ 

ir2 
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friends before it is faded. Accordingly my ex- 
penses in coach-hire make no small article : irhich^ 
you may believe when I assure you that I post 
away from cofifee-house to coffeehouse, and fore- 
stal the Eyening.post by two hours. There is a 
certain gentleman, who hath given me the slip 
twice or thrice, and hath been beforehand with me 
a^hild's. But I have played him a trick. I hars 
purchased a pair of the best coach-horses I could 
^uy for money, and now let him outstrip me if lie 
ten. Once more^ Mr. Spectator, let me advise, you 
to deal^ in news. You may depend upoil niy assist- 
ance. But I must break off abruptly, for I have 
twenty letters to write. 

Yoiir's, in haste, 

THO. QUID-NUNC' 
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Duhtgte OfUmos HOvitaU ieneio» 

OVID. Met. 1. 1, 

— — With sweet novelty your taste I'll please. 

.EUSBEN. 

I. HATE seen a little work of a learned roan, con- 
sisting of extemporary speculations, which owed 
their'bil'th to the most trifling occurrences of Ufa. 
His usual method was to write down any snddea 
start of thought which arose in his mind upon 
the sight of any odd gesticulation in a man, any 
whimsical mimicry of reason in a beast, or what- 
ever appeared re9iarkable in any object of the 
visible creation. He was able to moralize upon 
a snuff-box, would flourish eloquently upon a 
tucker or a pair ol t\i^^> vasl draw practical 
lofarences from a iuWA^oXXoiiftsdL ^\wnv ""^^^ 
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I thouglit (it iq mention, by way of excuse for 
my ingenious correspondent, who hath introduced 
the following letter by an image which, I will beg 
leave to tell him, is too ridiculous in so serious and 
noble a speculation* 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* When I hare seen young puss playing 
ber wanton gambols, and with a thousand antic 
shapes express her own gaiety at the same time that 
she moTed mine, while the old grannum hath sat by 
^ith a roost exemplary gravity, unmoved at all 
that passed, it hath made me reflect what should 
"be the occasion of humours so opposite in two crea. 
tares, between whom there was no visible differ- 
ence but that of age ; add I have been able to re. 
solve it into nothing else but the force of qovelty. 
* In every species of creatures, those who have 
been least time in the world appear best pleased 
vrith their oOndidon : for, besides that to a new 
comer the world hath a freshness on it that strikes 
.the sense after a most agreeable manner, bdng it- 
self, unattended with any great variety of enjoy- 
ments, excites a sensation of pleasure :^{)ut, as age 
advances, every thing seems to . withsr, )he senses 
are disgusted with their old entertainments, and 
exist^ce turns flat and insipid. We may see 
this exemplified in mankind. The child, let hun 
'be free from pain, and gratified in his change of 
toys, is diverted with the smallest trifle. Nothing 
disturbs the mirtli of the boy but a little punish^ 
ment or confinement. The youth must have more 
Tiolcnt pleasures to employ his time. The man loves 
the hurry of an active life, devoted to tVskfe \;ww\\Ns^ 
of wealth and ambition* And, \ast\y ^ o\^ ^sga^Vw - 
ipglostita capskdty tot these a,voc«<ii3i\»%V^^^'^^'^ 

T5 
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own unsupportable burthen. This Tariety may ia 
part be. accounted for by. the vivacity and decay of 
the faculties ; but I believe is chiefly owing to this, 
that the longer we have been in possession of be- 
ing, the less sensible is the gust we have of it; and 
the more it requires of adventitious amusements to 
relieve us from the satiety and weariness it briugs 
along with it. 

' And as novelty is of a very powerful, so is it of 
a most extensive influence. Moralists have long 
since observed it to be the source of admiration, 
which lessens in proportion to our familiarity witk 
objects, and upon.a t.horough acquaintance is utterly 
extinguished. But I think it hath not been so com- 
monly remarked, that all the other passions depend 
considerably on the same circumstance. Whatb 
it but novelty that awakens desire, enhances delight, 
kindles anger, provokes envy, inspires horror ? To 
this cause we must ascribe it, that love languishes 
with fruition, and friendship itself is recommended 
by intervals of absence : hence monsters, by use, are 
beheld without loathing, and the most enchanting 
beauty without rapture. That emotion of the spi- 
rits, in which passion consists, is usually the eftect 
of surprise, and, as long as it continues, heightens 
the agreeable or disagreeable qualities of its object; 
but as this emotion ceases (and it ceases with tlie 
novelty) things appear in another light, and af- 
fect us even less than might be expected from their 
proper energy, for having moved us too mitch before. 
' It may not be an useless inquiry how far the love 
of novelty is the unavoidable growth of nature, and 
in what respects it is peculiarly adapted to the 
present state. To me it secMns impossible tbat a 
reasonable creature &\io\kVd rest absolutely satisfied 
in any acquisitiouft v\^a*.e^c«^^^i5wyax HMm^sivdaii;, 
fa^nbor for, after to \tt|)D«iX\iB.v^w»»v^ '<fc 
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mind hath ah idea of an infinity of things still behind 
worth knowing, to the knowledge of which there- 
fore it cannot be indifferent; as by climbing up a 
hill in the midst of a wide plain a roan hath his pro- 
spect enlarged, and, together with that, the bounds 
of his desires, ' Upon this account, I cannot think 
he detracts from the state of the blessed, who con- 
ceives them to be perpetually employed in fresh 
searches into nature, and to eternity advancing into 
the fathomless depths of the divine perfections. In 
this thought there is nothing but what doth honour 
to these glorified spirits ; provided still it be retnem. 
bered, that their desire of more proceeds not from 
their disrelishing what they possess ; and the plea- 
sure of a new enjoyment is not with them measured 
by its novelty (which is a thing merely foreign and 
accidental), but by its real intrinsic value. After ah 
acquaintance of many thousand years with the works 
of God, the beauty and magnificence of the crea- 
tion fills them with the same pleasing wonder and 
profound awe which Adam felt himself seized with 
as he first opened his eyes upon this glorious scene. 
Truth captivates with unborrowed charms, and 
whatever hath once given satisfaction will always 
do it. In all which they have manifested the advan- 
tage of us, who are so much governed by sickly and 
changeable appetites^ that we can with the greatest 
coldness behold the stupendous displays of Omni- 
potence, and be in transports at the puny essays of 
human skill ; throw aside speculations of the sub- 
limcst nature and vastest importance into some ob- 
scare corner of the mind, to make room for new 
notions of no consequence at all ; are even tired of 
health, bccaiise not enlivened . with alternate pain ; 
and prefer the fir^st reading of an indifferent author 
io the second or third perusal' ot oriek "^>wy3k^ \fi!K^>i^ 
and reputAtiou are establUhed. 
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^ Onr being thus formed serres many useful pur- 
poset in the present state. It contributes not a little 
to the advancement of learning ; for, as Cicero 
takes notice, that which makes men willing to un. 
dergo the fatigues of philosophical disquisitions, b 
Bot 80 much the greatness of objects as their do- 
tclty. It is not enough that there is field and 
game for the chase, and that the understandiog ii 
prompted with a restless thirst of knowledge, effbc- ' 
iually to rouse the soul sunk into the state of sloth 
and indolence ; it is also necessary that there be an 
uncommon pleasure annexed to the first appear- 
ance of truth in the mind. This pleasure being 
txqnisite for the time it lasts, but transient, it here- 
by comes to pass that the mind grows into an in. 
difi'erence to its former notions, and passes on after 
new discoTcries, in hope of repeating the delight. 
It is with knowledge as with wealth, the pleasure 

'of which Kes more in making endless additions 
than iu taking a review of our old store. There 
are some inconveniences that follow this temper, if 
not guarded against, particularly this, that, through 
too great an eagerness of something new, we are 
many times impatient of staying long enough upon 
a question that requires some time to resolve it; 
or, which is worse, persuade ourselves that we art 
masters of the subject before we are so, only to be 
at the liberty of going upon a fresh scent : in Mr. 
Locke's words, ^^ We se^ a little, presume a great 
deal, and so jump to the conclusion." 

^A farther advantage of onr inclination for 

. novelty ai at present circumstantiated, is, that it 
annihilates all the boasted distinctions among man* 
kind. Look not up with envy to those above thee! 
Sounding titles, stately buUdiu^s^ fine gardens, 

gilded chariots, ticVi eqvk\v«i'|»«& ^V^^. -wv^ ViwB^v 

They dazzle every oixe Vvl \5^^ ^qw«s&^\ -w v.^^^ 
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that is accustomed to them they are cheap and re- 
gardless ttiidgs ; they 8up{)lj him hot with brighter 
images or mofc sublime satisfactions, than the plain 
man may have whose small estate will just enable 
him to support the charge of a simple unencum- 
bered life. He enters heedless into his rooms of 
state, as you or I do under our poor sheds. The - 
noble paintings and costly furniture are lost on 
him; he sees them not; as how can it be other- 
wise, when by custom a fabric infinitely more grand 
and finished, that of the unirerse, stands unobsenr- 
ed by the inhabitants, and the eyerlasting lamps of 
heaven are lighted up in yain, for any notice that 
mortals take of them ? Thanks to indulgent -na«b 
ture, which not only placed her children originally 
upon a lerel, but still, by the strength of this prin- 
ciple, in a great measure presenres it, in spite of all 
the care. of man to introduce artificial distinctions* 
^ To 9,dd no more— is not this fondness for no« 
Telty, which makes us out of conceit with all we 
alr^dy have, a convincing proof of a future state ? 
Either man was made in vain, or this is not the^nljE* 
world he was made for : fpr there cannot be a 
greater instance of vanity than that to which man 
is liable, to be deluded from the cradle to the grave 
with fleeting shadows of happiness. His pleasures^ 
and those not considerable neither, die in the pos- 
session, and fresh enjoyments do not rise fast 
enough to fill up half his life with satisfaction,, 
When I see persons sick of themselves any longer^ 
than they are caviled away by something that is oj^ 
force to chain down the, present thought; when I 
see them hurry from country to town, and thea 
from the( town back again intp the country, conti- 
nually shifting postures, ^nd placing life in all tho. 
different lights they can think of \ *^ Sxix^V^ " ^^'^ V 



to D\ sdf, ^' life is Tain, and the man beyond ex- 
pression stnpid or prejadiced. who from the Tanity 
of hfe cannot gather that he is designed for immor- 
talitjj 
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Ton/car SHier dauat mmbrna eacuanmA faget 
AMdme vemUiat ; ibi bite incftdita uIms 
AitMtibmt €t sjlvis stmdhia£Ubut imamu 

TIBG. BcL a. g. 

He nsdemeath the beaten shade, alone. 
Thus to the woods and mountains made hit moan. 

DKYJDEN. 

• 

The following account, which came to mj hands 
some time ago, may be no disagreeable enfertun. 
ment to such of my readers as haie tender hearts, 
and nothing to do. 

*MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ A FRIEND of mine dV:d of a fercr hist 
week, which he caught by walking too late ii| a 
dewy cTcning amongst his reapers. I must inform 
jou that hb greatest pleasure was in husbandry and 
gardening. He had some humours which seemed 
inconsistent with that good sense he was otherwise 
master of* His uneasiness in the company of wo« 
men was Tcry remarkable in a man of such perfect 
good-breeding ; and his aToiding one particular walk 
in his garden, where he had used to pass the greats 
est part of his time, raised abundance of idle con. 
jtctures in the ViUa^^e Yj\«xeV^XY«*A, XS^ti^'^liiuk* 
itjg orar Jsiis papers >'?e IouuOl o>\\. ^^ x^&offt.^ h^Xas^ 
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he never intimated to his nearest friends. He was, 
it seems, a passionate lo?er in his youth of which 
a large parcel of letters he left behind him are a 
witness. I send you a copy of the last he ever 
wrote upon that subject, by which you will find 
that he concealed the true name of his mistress un^ 
der that of Zelinda. 

^^ A LoNo month's absence would be insup- 
portable to me, if the business I am employed in 
were not for the ser?icc of my Zelinda, and of sudh 
a nature as to place her every moment in my mind. 
I have furnished the house exactly according to yoif r 
fancy, or if you please, my own ; for I have loifg 
since learned to like nothing but what you do. Thg 
apartment designed for your use is so exact a copy 
of that which you live in, that I often think myself 
In your house when I step into it, but sigh when I 
find it without its proper inhabitant. You will hav« 
the most delicious prospect from your closet win- 
dow that England affords : I am sure I sh6uld 
think it so, if the landscape that shows such va. 
riety did not at the same time suggest to me the 
. greatness of the space that lies between us. 
\ '^ The gardens are laid out very beautifully ; I 
Mlare dressed up every hedge in woodbines, sprih. 
kled bowers and arbours in every corner, and nuuib 
a little paradise around me : yet I am still like thii 
first man in his solitude, but half blessed without a 
partner in my happiness. I have directed one walk 
to be made for two persons, where I promise ten 
thousand satisfacdons to pi^yself in your conversa- 
tion. I already take my evening's turn in it, and 
have worn a path npon the ^ge of this little ailey^ 
while I soothed myself with the thouf^ht qC ^^^^^ 
walkjnjr hj my ikI4 1 haTQ licMi v^aaKj Vsaw^fsak^ 
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discourses y^iih you in thit retirement ; and "when 
I have been wearj have sat down -with you in the 
" * midst of a row of jessamines. The many expres. 
sions of joy and rapture I use in these silent conTcr- 
saHbn^ have made me for some time the talk of the 
parish; but a ireighbouring young fellow, ^ha 
makes love to tltc farmer's daughter, bath found 
ine out, and made my case known to the whole 
neighbourhood. 

'^ In planting of the fruit-trees, I have not forgot 

■ the peach you arc so fond of. I have made a walk 

of elms along the river side, and intend to sow all 

-the place about with cowslips, which I hope you 

• wiUlike as well as that I have, heard you talk of 
. by* your father's house in the 'country. " ' . 

^Oh! Zelinda, What a scheme of delight hate 

X drawn up in my imagination ! What day-dreams 

do I indulge myself in ! When will the six weeks 

t be at an end, tbat lie between me and my promised 

happiness ! 

*^ How could you break off so abruptly in your 
last, and tell me you must go and dress for the play ? 

• If you loved as I do, yoii would find no morej;om- 
pany in a crowd than I have in my solit^de• I 

• ^m, &c." ' 

* On the back of this letter is writlen. In the 
%and of the deceased, the following' piece of his- 
*tory : /^ 

' /'^Mcih. Having waited a whole week for an 
iuiswer to this letter^ I hurried to towH, where I 
found the perfidious creature married to my rival. 
I will bear it -as becomes a man^ and endeavour to 
'find out happiness for myself in th^f - retirement 
which I had \.rc\}axcd in , vain fojr a false, ungrati- 
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Lahitur et iaUtur in pmne voUiUu «««»• 

HOR. 1. Ep. ii, 43. 

It rolls, and rollsy and will £dbr erer rolL 
' MK. SPECTATOR^ 

' There are none of jovlt specalations 
which please me more than those upon infinitude 
and eternity. You haye already considered that 
part of eternity which is past, and I wish you would 
give us your thoughts upon that which is to come. 

^ Your readers will perhaps receive greater p]ea« 
sure from this view of eternity than the fonner, 
since we have every one of us a concern in that 
which is to come ; whereas a speculation on that 
which is past is rather curious than useful. 

^ Besides, we can easily concdve it possible for 
successive duration never to have an end ; though, 
es you have justly observed, that eternity which 
never had a beginning is altogether incomprehen. 
sible; that is, we can conceive an eternal duration 
which may be, though we cannot an eternal dunu 
tion which ^ath been ; or, if I may use the phUoso« 
phical teriBS, we tnay apprehend t potential thougk 
not .au actual eternity. 

< This jpotionoj a future eterp}^, whick il iia- 
tncai to the mind of man, is an una,iiswerabl6 argu* 
ment tht^t he is a being designed for it ; esp^eialljr 
It we coiU(i<ier that he 19 capable of being virtuoos 
or vicipus here; that he hath DiCoIties impfovaple to 
all eterj^ty ; and, by a proper or wroi^ emplmaent 
of thei|i, may be happy or miserable thro^^^bii^t^^ai*. 
ijofiiiite duration. Oar ideflk\ii!tee4 o\ 
MJf notof i^ adegunte n &k«li»M«^ V^t\^ 

FOX. Xf. Z 
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tually crowing and enlarging itself toward the ob. 
'bet, which is too big for hnman comprehension. 
As wc arc now in the beginnings of existence, so 
shall wc aluajs appear to ourselves as if we were 
for fTcr entering upon it. After a million or two of 
centuries, some considerable things, already ])a.<st, 
luay f»lip out of our memory, which, if it be not 
s'rcngthencd in a wonderful manner, may possibly 
iforget that ever there was a- sun or planets ; and 
yet, notwithstanding the long race that we shall 
then have run, we shall still imagine ourselves just 
starting from the goal, and find no proportion be- 
tween that sjvace which ^eknow had a beginningi 
siud uhat wc are sure w i!l never haye an end. 

^ liut 1 shall leave this subject to your manage- 
meut^ and question not but you will throw it into 
ftuch lights as shall at once improve and entertain 
jour reader. 

' I liave, enclosed, sent you a translation * of the 

.speech of Cato on this occasion, which hath acci. 

Mentally fallen into my hands, and which, for con. 

.cJfcness, purify, and elegance of phrase, cannot be 

. sulikicutly udmired. 

t V 

' ACT. V. SCEN.I.-v 

M. a ' 

CxTo solus, &c. ^ 

' Sii", s:t se haiere rem necesse pronui ett^ 
Rjtione -jinchf do lubens manus^ Plato, 
^uid enim dedhtett quit dedit frustra nilil, 
JSiUrnHatts insifam cupidinen^ 
. Naitirff? ^uorsum bac duLis expeciatiti 
V'ltmque n^n fxplenda melioris sitis ? 
\ ^uid vult sibi aiiud iste redeundi im nittil 

horror i sub imis qvetnque a^en$ pracordiii? 
Cur Urrtta in l* ttfugii anima^ cur tremtt 

' * This translation Tna \i^ l/lt. •a.lvsrw^^Tit.^W^^^tiws. 
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Atton'ita^ quotifS, morte ne pereatf timet f 
Purt'icula nempt at cuique nascenti ind'tta 
Di'"inlor; qua corpus incolem agit ; 
Hominique sueciftir, tua est ^eternttas. 
^terhitJs ! lubricmti nimis aspici^ 
JMUxtumque dulci gaudfum formidine ! 

* ^uat demigrahitur alia bine in corpwa t ,. ^ 

^jta terra mox incognita T ^ui» orbis novus 
JVlanet incolendus I ^anta erit mutatio f 
Hdtc ihtuenti spatia mibi quaqua patent , 

Jmmensa : sed caliginosa nox premit ; 
JWtf luce clard vult videri singula. 
Figendus bic pes ; certa eunt bac bactenus : 
Si quod gubernet numen bumiinum gemus^ 
(At, quod gubernet, esse clamant omnia J 
F'irtute non guudere certe non potest : 
Nee esse non beata, qua gaudet, potest, 
Sed qUd beata eede f ^uove in tempore f 
HiU; quanta quanta terra, tota est Casariu 
^uid 4ttbiue bxref animus usque adgo f Brevi 
Hie nodum hie omnem expediet* Arma en induor, 

[£D»i nianum admoveuir -, 
In tttrAuque' partem facta; . quaque vim inferant^ 
Et qua propuUent ! Dextera ii.tentat necem ; 
^ J^itam sinistra : vulnus bete dabit manus i 

Altera medehm vulmris : 'bic ad exitum i 

Deducetf iclu simplici ; bae vetant fr;ori, 

Secura ridet anima mucronis minasy 

Ensesque strictos, interire nescia, 

Extifiguet atas sidera diuturntor : 

JEtate languens ipse sol obscurus 

Emittet orbi consenescenti jubar : 

Natura et ipsa tentiet quondam vice% 

JEtatis ; annis ipsa dejiciat gravis : 

At t'tbi juventusy at tibi immortalitas : 

Tibi part'a divum est vita. Periment mu'u's 

Elementa sese et inter ibtsnt ictibus. 

Tu permanebis sola semper integra, 

Tu eunda rerum quassa$ euncta naufraga, ■ ■ • •• 

jfum portu in ipso tuta, contemplabere. 

Compage ruptd, corcuent in se invicem^ 

Orbcsque f racist ingereatur orbibus ; 

Jllasa tu sedebis extra fragmina* 

z 2 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

Cato alofie^ SfC, 

' It tnnst be ^cn—— Plato, thou reason'st well— — > 
Eke whence this plea&ing hope, this fond de>ire. 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 
Of falling into noneht ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
*Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 
*Tts Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
Atid intimates etemitv to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleasmg, dreadful thought! 

-•Through what Variety of uptry'd being, 
Thr6' what new scenes and changes must we pass^ 
The wide, th* unbounded prospect lies before me; 
But shadows,- clouds, and darkne«s^ rest upon iti 
Here will 1 hold. If ther»*< a PSower above us, 
(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Thropigh all her works,) he must delight' in vtrtnes 
And that which he delight^ in must be happy 
But when, or where?-— —This world was made for Cesar, 
]*m weary of conjectures*— This must end them. 

[ ^^^ ^** Kami •n hit t'W9riL 

* Thu^ am T doubly arm*d; my death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me* 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
3ut this informs me i &hall never die^ 
The soul, secured in her existence* smiles 
At the drawn daeger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou fthalt flourish in immortal youtb» 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of nuktt^r, and thf crush of werldv** 
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'Steperiar quid coiutdttur in UUs, 



^9rum Flaminid tegitur cinisi ataui Latitrd, 

JUV. Sat. I. 17a 



Since none the living dare implead 
Arraign them in the personi of the dead. 

DRY DEN. 

Next to the people who want a place, there are 
none to be pitied more than those who are solicited 
for one. A plain answer with a denial in it it looked- 
upon as pride, and a civil answer as a promise. 

Nothing is more ridicnlous than the pretensiona 
of people upon these occasions. Every thing a niaii 
hath suifercxl, whilst his enemies were in play, was 
certainly brought about by the malice of the oppo- 
site party. A bad cause would not have been lost^ 
if such an one had not been upon the bench ; nor s 
profligate youth disinherited, if he had not got 
drunk every night by toasting an on ted ministry. 
I remember a tory, who, having been fined in a 
court of justice for a prank that deserved the pil. 
lory, desired upon the merit of it to be make a justice 
of the peace when his friends came into power; and 
shall never forget a whig criminal, who, upon being 
indicted for a rape, told his friends, ' Yqu see what 
a man suffers for sticking to his principles.* 

The truth of it is, the sufferings of a man in a party 
arc of a very doubtful nature. When thoy are suck 
as have promoted a good cause, and fallen upon a 
man undeservedly, tliey have aTig)\tt.o\iii^W^v^vA. 

z ^ 
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recompensed bejond any other pretensions. But 
when they rise oat of rashness or indiscretion, and 
the pursuit of such measures as have rather ruined 
than promoted the interest they aim at, which hath 
always been the case of many great sufferers, they 
enly serre to recommend them to the children of 
Tiolence or folly. 

I hare by m'e a bundle of memorials presented by 
lereral caraliers upon the restoration of kin$ 
Charles II. which may senre as so many instances 
to our present purpose. 

Among several persons and pretensions recorded 
by my author, he mentions one of a very great 
•state, who, for baling roasted an ox whole, and 
distributed a hogshead on king Charles's birth^day, 
desired to be prorided for as his majesty in his great 
wisdom should think fit. 

Another put in to be the prinee Henry's goyernor, 
for having dared to drink his health in the worst of 
times. 

. A third petitioned for a colonel's commission, 
for having cursed Oliver Cromwell, the day before 
his death, on a public bowling-green. 

But the most whimsical petition I have met with 
Is that of B. B. esq^ who desired the honomr of 
knighthood, for having cuckolded sir T. W. a no- 
torious ronndhead* 

There is likewise the petition of one who, baring 
let his beard grow from the martyrdom of king 
Charles the first until the restoration of king Charla 
the secood) desired in consideration thereapon to bt 
made a pnvy«counsellor. 

I must not OQiit a memorial setting forth that the 

memorialist hsMl, with great dispatch, carried a let. 

ter from a certain lord to a certain lord, wherein, ai 

it afterwards appeared) TX>^^T«^'«in^^'Qn4MM.(<K 
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the restoration) and»withont which lie Terily be- 
lieves that happy reTolntion had never been effect- 
ed ; who therefore humbly prays to be made post- 
master-geoeral. 

A certain gentleman, who seems to write with a 
great deal of spirit, and uses the words gallantry 
and gentleman.Hke very often ia his petition, begs 
that (in consideration of his having worn his hat 
for ten years past in the loyal cavalier-cock, to his 
gr^dt danger and detriment) he may be made a cap- 
tain Jt>( the guards. 

I shall ckMA my account of this collection of 
memorials with th^ copy of one petition at length, 
which I recommend to my reader as a very valuable 
piece. 

* The Petition of E. H. Esq. 

^ Hiunbly showetb, 

* That your petitioner's father's brother's 
tincley colonel W. U. lost the third finger of his left 
hand at EdgehUl fight. 

' That your petitioner, notwithstanding the 
smallness of his fortune, (he being a younger bro- 
ther,) always kept hospitality, and drank confusion 
to the roundheads in half a score bumpers every 
Sunday in the year, as several honest gentlemen 
(whose names are underwritten) are ready to tesstify. 

^ That your petitioner is remarkable in his conn* 
try, for having dared to treat sir P. P. a cursed se* 
questrator, and three members of the assembly of 
divines, with brawn and minced pies upon new« 
year's day. 

^ That your said humble petitioner hath been five 
times imprisoned in five several county.gaols, for 
Jiaving Iieen a ringleader in fivQ di&t^wt, iV^^\ ^n^ 
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which his zeal for tiie royal cause harried him, 
vrhcD men of greater estates had not the courage 
to rise. 

^ That he the said E. H. hath had six duels and 
four-and. twenty boxing matches in defence of his 
majesty's title; and that he receiyed such a blow 
uptpn the head at a bonfire in Stratford-upon-A?on, 
as he hath been never the better for from that day 
to this. 

' That your petitioner hath been so far from fm. 

proving his fortune, in the late damnable times, that 

he verily believes, and hath good reason to imagine, 

that if he had been master of an estate he had uu 

rfallibly been plundered and sequestered. 

' Your petitioner, in consideration of his said me. 
rits and sufferings, humbly requests that he may 
have the place of receiver of the taxes, collector of 
the customs, clerk of the peace, deputy lieutenant, 
or whatsoever else he shall be thought qualified for. 
And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c.' 
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Fav0te lingiut 

HOB. s.Od. i.t. 

'With mute attention wait. 

II A TING no spare time to write any thing of mj 
own, or to correct what is sent me by others, I have 
thought fit to publish the following letters: 

* SIR, Oxford, Not. as. 

^ If yon would be so kind to me, as to 
suspend that satisfaction, which the learned world 
must teceive in reading one of your speculations, 
by publishing this endeayour, you will very mnch 
oblige and improve one, who has the boldness to 
hope that he may be admitted into the number of 
your correspondents. 

^ I hare often wondered to hear men of good 
sense and good-nature profess a dislike to music, 
when at the same time they do not scruple to own 
that it has the most agreeable and improving in. 
flueuces over their minds: it seems to me an un. 
happy contradiction, that those persons should have 
an indifference for an art which raises in them such 
a variety of sublime pleasures. 

^ However, though some few, by their own or 
the unreasonable prejudices of others, may be led 
into a distaste for those musical societies which are 
erected merely for entertainment, yet sure I may 
fcnturc to say that no one can have U^e le^t tea&^)iiw 
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for disaffection to that solemn kind of melody which 
consists of the praises of our Creator. 

' You have, 1 presume, already prevented me in 
an argument upon this occasion, which some diyinei 
have successfully ad?anced upon a much greater, 
that musical sacrifice and adoration has claimed a 
place in the laws and customs of the most different 
nations, as the Grecians and Romans of the pro- 
fane, the Jews and Christians of the sacred world, 
did as unanimously agree in this as they disagreed 
in all other parts of their economy. 

^ I know there are not wanting some who are of 
opinion that the pompous kind of music which is in 
use in foreign churches, is the most excellent, as it 
most affects the senses. But I am swayed by my 
judgment to the modesty which is obserTed in the 
musical part of our devotions. Methinks there if 
something ?ery laudable in ths custom of a Tolnn- 
tary before the first lesson ; by this we are supposed 
to be prepared for the admission of those difioe 
truths which we are shortly to receive. Wc are then 
to cast all worldly regards from' off* our hearts, all 
tumults within are then becalmed, and there should 
be nothing near the soul but peace and tranqnilUty. 
So that in this short office of praise the man ii 
raised above himself, and is almost lost already 
amidst the joys of futurity. 

* I have heard some nice observers frequently 
commend the policy of our church in this particular, 
that it leads us on by such easy and regular methods 
that we arc perfectly deceived into piety. When 
the spirits begin to languish (as they too often do 
with a con^;tant series of petitions) she takes care 
to allow them a pious respite, and relieves them with 
the raptures of an anthem. Nor can we doubt that 
Ae sublimcst poetry, «qI\;&\x^^ vcl ^% ^^%t. moving 
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strains of music, can ncTcr fail of humbling or ex. 
alting the soul to any pitch of devotion. Who can 
hear the terrors of the Lord of Hosts described in 
the most expressive melody without being awed into 
a veneration ? Or who can hear the kind and en- 
dcaring attributes of a merciful father, and not be 
softened into love towards him ? 

^ And as the rising and sinking of the passions, 
the casting soft or noble hints into the soul, is the 
natnral privilege of music in general, so more parti, 
cularly of that kind which is employed at the altar. 
Those impressions which it leaves upon the spirits 
are more deep and lasting, as the grounds from 
vrhich it receives its authority are founded more 
upon reason. It diffuses a calmness all around us, 
it makes us drop all those vain. or immodest thoughts 
which would be an hinderance to us in the performi* 
ance of that great duty of thanksgiving *, which, 
as we are informed by our Almighty Benefactor, is 
the most acceptable return which can be made for 
those infinite stores of blessings which he daily con. 
descends to pour down upon his creatures. When 
we make use of this pathetical method of addressing 
ourselves to him we can scarce contain from rap* 
tores! The heart is warmed with a sublimity of 
goodness ! We are all piety and all love I 

^ How do the blessed spirits rejoice and wonder 
to behold unthinking man prostrating his soul to his 
dread Sovereign in such a warmth of piety as thej 
themselves might not be ashamed of ! 

^ I shall close these reflections with a passage 
taken out of the third book of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, where those harmonious beings are thus no* 
bly described : 

* A proclamition issued the day Mort x!b\% ^i^^ Nt^ ^^^ 
Ji^hed for a thankagiving for kins GeQtS5^^% %CJUM&<Q!&.) V^^^ 
•bserved Jknuurj zaih. 
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* Then arown'd again, their golden harps they took^ 
Harps ever tun*d, that, ^tt'ring by their side, 
like quivers hoog, and with |ireamble tweet 
Of charming symphony they mtroduce 
The sacred song, and waken raptures high : 
No one exempt, no voice but well coald join 
Melodious part— such concord is in heaven!" 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Tu£ town cannot be unacquaintod tbit 
in divers parts of it there are Tociferous sets of mea 
who are called rattling cIuIh ; but what shocks me 
most is, they have now the front to invade die 
church and institute these societies there, as a dan 
of them have in late times done, to such a degree 
of insolence as has given the partitioa where diey 
reside, in a church near one of the city gates, the 
denomination of the rattling pew. These gay fel- 
lows, from humble lay professions set np for critics, 
without any tincture of letters or reading, and have 
the vanity to think they can lay hold of something 
from the parson which may be formed into ridicule. 
^ It is needless to observe that the gentlemen, 
who every Sunday have the hard province of in- 
structiog these wretches in a way they ;are in no pre* 
sent disposition to take, have a fixed character for 
learning and eloquence, not to be tainted by the 
weak efforts of this contemptible part of their an- 
dienccs. Whether the pulpit is taken by these gen- 
tlemen, or any strangers their friends, the way of 
the club is jthis : if any sentiments arc delivered too 
sublime for their conception; if any uncommon 
topic is entered on, or one in use new modified with 
the finest judgment and dexterity ; or any contrb- 
verted point be nevet so ele^aatly handled ; in short, 
irhaterer surpasses t\ift "naxtoN? \>siaL\» ^1 ^^^Sut^ 
logy, or 18 notsuito^ tvtV\«5a VasVs^^ta^ «Aii!&>MMr 

A: 
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diatcly upon the watch, fixing their eyes upon each 
other with as much warmth as our gladiators of 
Hockley •in-the- Hole, and waiting like them for a 
bit : if one touches, all take fire, and their noddles 
instantly meet in the centre of the pew : then, as by 
beat of drum, with exact discipline, they rear up in a 
' full length of stature, and with odd looks and gesti- 
culations confer together in so loud and clamorous a 
manner, continued to the close of the discourse, and 
during the after.psalm, as is not to be silenced but 
by the bells. Nor doe^ this suffice them, without aim« 
ing to propagate their noise through all tlie church, 
by signals giren to the adjoining seats, where others 
designed for this fraternity arc sometimes placed 
upon trial to receiTC them. 

^ The folly as well as rudeness of this practice is 
in nothing more conspicuous than this, that all that 
follows in the sermon is lost ; for, wheneyer our 
sparks take alarm, they blaze out and grow so tu- 
multuous that no after-ezplanation can ayail, it be- 
ing- impossible for themselves or any near them to 
g\im an account thereof. If any thing really novel 
is adTtBced, how averse soever it may be to their 
way of thinking, to say nothing of duty, men of 
less levity, than these would be led by a natural 
curiosity to hear the whole. 

^ Laughter, where things sacred are transacted, 
IS far Ins pardonable than whiuing at a conventicle ; 
the last has at least a semblance of grace, and where 
the affectation is unseen may possibly imprint whole* 
some lessons on the sincere ; but the first has no ex- 
cuse breaking through all the rules of order and 
decency, and manifesting a remissness of mind in 
those important matters which require the strictest 
composure and steadiness of thought : a proof of 
the greatest folly in the world. 
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^ I shall not here enter upon the Tcneratioa dot 
to the sanctity of the place, the rererence owing the 
minister, or the respect that so great an assembly u 
a whole parish mayjnstly claim. I shall only tell 
them, that, as the Spanish cobblor, to reclaim a pro- 
fligate son, bid him hare some regard to the dignity 
•r his family, so they as gentlemen (for we who are 
citizens assume to bo snch one day in a week) are 
bound for the future to repent of, and abstain from, 
the gross abases here mentioned, whereof they hare 
been guilty in contempt of heaven and earth, and 
contrary to the laws in this case made and pro* 
Tided, 

lam, siRy 
Your Tery humble serTant, 

R. M.* 
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Simplex mundiitU 

Elegant by cleanlineai ■ ' 

I HAD occasion to go a few miles out of town, some 
days since, in a stage-coach, where I had for my 
fellow trayellcrs a dirty beau, and a pretty young 
quaker woman. Having no inclination to taik much 
at that time, I placed myself backward, with a de- 
sign to survey them and pick a speculation out of 
my two companions. Their different figures were 
f ufBcient of themselves iq draw my attention. The 
fentleman was &res&ci\ \xi^%v\vV. V!Gsft^\^vcci!iiHilicrQol 
hskA biioii black } as k y^tccA:^>^ ^^^ycs^^^m^l^siiH 
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that had escaped the powder, which was incorpo* 
rated with the greatest part of his coat ; his peri, 
wig, which cost no small sum, was after so sloyenly 
a maoncr cast over his shoulders, that it seemed not 
Co have been combed since the year 1712; his Knen, 
which was not much concealed, was daubed with 
plain Spanish from the chin to the lowest button ; 
and the diamond upon his finger (which naturally 
dreaded the water) put me in mind how it sparkleil 
amidst the rubbish of the mine where it was first 
discoTered. On the other hand, the pretty quaker 
ap|)eared in all the elegance of cleanliness, ^ot a 
bpeck was to be found upon her. A clear, clean, 
oval face, just edged about with little thin plaits of 
the purest cambric, received great advantages from 
the shade of her black hood ; as did the whiteness 
of her arms from that sober-coloured stuff in which 
she had clothed herself. The plainness of her dress 
was very well suited to the simplicity of her phrases; 
all which, put together, though they could not give 
me a great opinion of her religion, they did of her 
innocence. 

This adventure occasioned my throwing together 
a few hints upon cleanliness, which I shall consider 
as one of the half- virtues, as Aristotle calls them, 
and shall .recommend it under the three folluwinir 
heads : as it is a mark of politeness ; as it produces 
lo?e ; and as it bears analogy to purity of mind. 

First, it is a mark of politeness. It is uuiverssUly 
agreed upon, that no one unadorned with this vir 
tuc ran go into company without giving a manifest 
olTi nee. . The easier or higher any one's fortune is, 
this duty arises proportionably. The ditferent nations 
of the world are as much distinguished by their 
cleanliness as by their arts and sciences. The more 
an/ tfuantry a civilized, the.mot^ V3\t^ ^Q\\v^\.S^i^ 
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part of politeness. We need but compare our ideas 
of a female Hottentot and an English beanty to be 
satisfied of the truth of what hath been aclTaoced. 

In the next place, cleanliness may be said to be 
the foster mother of lore. Beanty indeed most 
commonly produces that passion in the mind, bot 
cleanliness presenres it. An indilferent face and per. 
•on, kept in perpetual neatness, hath won many a 
heart from a pretty slattern. Age itself is not un. 
amiable, while it is presenred clean and unsullied : 
like a piece of metal constantly kept smooth and 
bright, we look on it with more pleasure than on a 
new vessel that is cankered with rust. 

I might obserre farther, that as cleanliness ren- 
ders us agreeable to others, so it makes us easy to 
ourselves ; that it is an excellent presenratiTC of 
health ; and that several vices, destructiTe bo|h 
to mind and body^ are inconsistent wi<h the habit 
of it. But these reflections I shall leave fto the 
leisure of my readers, and shall observe, in the third 
place^ that it bears a great analogy with purity of 
mind, and naturally inspires rcQued sentiments and 
passions. 

We find from experience that, through the pre- 
Talence of custom, the most vicious actions losf 
their horror by being made familiar to us. On tha 
contrary, those who live in ttic neighbourhood of 
good exampU^, fly from the first appearances of 
what is ihocl(ing. It fares with us much after 
the same manner as our ideas. Our senses, which 
are the inlets to all the images conveyed to the 
mind, can only transmit the impression of such 
things as nsoally surround them. So that pure and 
Unsullied thoughts are natnarally suggested io the 
inind, by those objects that perpetnaily encompusi 
ms when they arabcaxxtilxxV^kXi^^^^^kKXV^^bMc kind. 
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In the east where the warmth of the cliinate 
makes cleanliness more iromediatelj necessary than 
In colder countries, it is made one part, of their re- 
ligion : the Jewish law, and the Mahometan, which 
in some things copies after it, is filled with bath. 
ings, purifications, and other rites of the like nature. 
Though there is the above-named convenient 'rea- 
son Ito be assigned for these ceremonies, the chief 
intention undoubtedly was to typify inward puritjr 
and cleanline.'^s of heart by those outward washings. 
We read several injunctions of this kind in the 
book of Deuteronomy, which confirm this tmth ; 
and wliich are but ill accounted for by saying as 
some do, that they were only instituted for convt'- 
nieiice in the desert, which otherwise could not 
have been habitable for so many years. 
, I shall conclude thia essay with a story which I 
have somewhere rqad in an account of Mahometan 
superstitions. 

A dcrvlse of great sanctity one morning had the 
miv fortune, as he took up a crystal cup which was 
cons€crate<l to tbe prophet, to let it fail upon the 
ground and daeh it in pieces. His son coming in 
0ome time after, he stretched out his band to bless 
■ liim, as his manner was every morning : but the 
youth going out stumbled over the threshold an4 
broke his arm. As tlie old man wondered at these 
events, a caravan passed by in its way from Mecca ; 
the dcrvise approached it to b^ a blessing ; but 
as he stroked one of the holy camels, he reGcived 
a kick from the beast that sorely bruised him. Hit 
forrow and amazement increased upon him until 
he recoHectcdr that, through hurry and inadvert* 
€ncy, he had that morning come abroad with<»vi 
"gashing hi;) h^nds. 
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'ExpMo uamtrvm^rMarque temebrh^ 

VIRG. JEn. a: S45. 



-the number IHl complete^ 



Then to obscurity well ^ess*d retreat. 

Thf. lore of symmetry and order, which is imtnra! 
to the mind of man, betrays him sometimes into 
▼ery whimsical fancies. * This noble ]jrinciple,' 
says a French author, ^ lores to amuse itself on the 
most trifling occasions. Yon may see a profound 
philosopher,' says he, ^ walk for an hour together 
in his chamber, and indnstriou«ly' treading, at every 
step, upon erery other board in the flooring.^ 
Every reader will recollect several instances of 
this nature without my assistance. I think it waa 
Gregorio Leti, who had published as many books 
as he was years old * ; which was a rule he had 
laid down and punctually observed to the year of 
his death. It was, perhaps, a thought of the like 
nature which determined Homer himself to divide 
each of his poems into as many books as there are 
letters in the Greek alphabet. Herodotus has ia 
the same maimer adapted his books to the number 
of the mnses, for which reason many a learned 
man hath wished there had been more than nine 
vli that sisterhood. 



- * This voluminous writer boasted that he had been the 
author of a book and the father of a child for 00 yean tocoe»* 
tivelv. Swift counted the number of steps he had made firom 
IfOOOon to Chelsea. And it i& «»JA vcAdeeonnnttratied In dbe Pa* 
fvntalia^ that biihop Yfreu ^aXkcd t«m4 ^te «i:^ ^\ia^x 
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Several epic poets have religiously followed Vir- 
gil as to the number of his books : and even Milton 
is thonsht hy many to have changed the tiumbcr of 
his books from ten to twelve for no other reason ; 
as Cowley tells us, it was his design, had he finished 
his DaTidois, to have also imitated the ^neid in 
this particular. I believe every one will agree with 
me that a perfection of this nature hath no founda. 
tion in reasoTt ; and, with due respect to these 
great names, may be looked upon as something 
whimsical. 

I mention these great examples in defence of my 
boolLseller, who occasioned this eighth volume of 
Spectators, because, as he said, he thought seven a 
very odd number. On the other side several grave 
reasons were urged on this important subject ; as^ 
in particular, that »evon was the precise number 
of the wise men, and that the most beautiful con- 
stellation in the heavens was composed of seven 
stars. This he allowed to be true, but still insisted 
that seven was an odd number : suggesting at the 
«ame time that, if he were provided with a suffi- 
eient stock of leading papers, he should find friends 
ready enough to carry on the Avork. Having by 
this means got his vessel launched and set afloat, 
be hath committed the steerage of it, from time to 
time, to such as he thought capable of conducting it. 

The c!ose of this volume, which the town may 
now cxptct in a little time, may possibly ascribe each 
sheet to its proper author. 

It were no hard task to continue this paper a 
considerable time longer by the help of large con» 
tributions sent from unknown hands. 

I cannot give the town a better opinion, of the 
Spectator's correspondents than by publishing the 
following letter, with a very dne copy pf vecset 
vpoit 3 subject perfectly new* 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, DttbKn, Nov. 30, 1714. 

* You lately recommended to your female 
readers the good old custom of their graodmo. 
thers, who used to lay out a great part of their time 
in needle work. I entirely agree with you in your 
sentiments, and think it would not be of less ad. 
Tantagc to themsclycs and their posterity, than to 
the reputation of many of their good neighbours, if 
they passed many of those hours in this innocent en. 
tertainment which are lost at the tea-table. I would, 
however, humbly offer to your consideration the 
case of the poetical ladies ; who, though they may 
be willing to take any advice given them by the 
Spectator, yet cannot so easily quit their pen and 
ink as you may imagine. Pray allow them, at least 
now and then, to indulge themselves in other 
amusements of fancy when they are tired with stoop, 
ing to their tapestry. There is a very particular 
kind of work, which of late several ladies here in 
our kingdom are very fond of, which seems very 
well adapted to a poetical genius : it is the making 
of grottos. I know a lady who has a very beauti. 
fnl one, composed by herself; nor is there one 
shell in it not stack up by her own hands. I here 
send you a poem to the fair architect, which I 
would not offer to herself until I knew whether this 
method of a lady*s passing her time were approved 
of by the British Spectator ; which, with the poem^ 
J submit to your censure, who am 

Tour constant reader 
and humble scrvant^^ 
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TO BIRS, , ON HER GROTTO. 

** A grotto so complete, with such design. 
What hands, Calypso, could have form'd but thine f 
Each chequer *d pebble, and each shining^ shelly 
So well pmportionM and dispos*d so weuj 
Surpri ing lustre from thy thought recetve> 
Assuming beauties more than. nature gave. 
To ber their various shapes and glossy hue. 
Their curious symmetry they owe to you. 
Not famM Araphion*s lute, whose powerful call 
Made willing stones dance to the Theban wall, 
III more harmonious ranks could make them fall. 
Not evening cloud a brighter arch can show^ 
Nor richer colours paint the heavenly bow* 

** Where can unpolish*d nature boast apiece 
'In »]I her mo»«y cell;} exact as this ? 
At the gay parti-colnured scene we starts 
For chance too regular, too rude for art. 

•* Charm*d with the sight, my ravishM brcart is fired 
With hints like those which ancient bards inspired ; 
A\\ the feign'd tales by superstition told, 
Ail the bright tram of fabled nymphs of old> 
111' enthusiastic Muse believes are true. 
Think? the spot sacred, and its genius yon. 
host in wild rapture would she fain disclose 
>low by degrees the pleasing wonder rose ; 
Industrioun in a faithful verse to trace . . 

The various beauties of the lovely place : 
And, while she keeps the glowing work in view. 
Through every maze thy artful hand pursue. 

^ (), were 1 equal to the bold design. 
Or could i boast such happy art as thine. 
That could rude > hells in such sweet order place. 
Give common objects such uncommon grace ; 
Like them, my well chose words in every line 
As sweetly tempered would as sweetly shine. 
S« just a fancy should my numbers warm 
Like the gay piece should the description charm 
1 hen with supeiior strength my voice Td raise. 



The echoing grotto should approve m^ lays, ^ 

PJau 'd to rttect the wellr ^un^^ ioundci* \ '^Tias^^^ ^ 
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Omnia profecfOy cum se m cmUstikiu nhus refmni md burMttat^ 
txceisiut magniJiccHtitisqiu et dicit tt sentiet, 

CICERO. 

The contemplation of celestial things will make a man both 
•peak and think more sublimely and magnificently when be 
deaceiids to homan affaira. 

The following discourse is printed, as it came to 
my hands, without Tariation. 

< Cambridge, Dec. tz 

^ It was a yery common inquiry among tht 
ancients why the number of excellent orators, under 
ail the encouragements the most flourishing states 
could give them, fell so far short of the number of 
those who excelled in all other sciences. A friend 
of mine used merrily to apply to this case an ob. 
scrvation of Herodotus, who says, that the most 
useful animals are the most fruitful in their gene- 
ration ; whereas the species of those beasts that art 
fierce and mi$chiey6us to mankind are but scarcely 
continued. The historian instances in a hare, which 
always either breeds or brings forth ; and a lioness, 
which brings forth but once, and then loses all 
power of conception. But leaving my friend to 
his mirth, I am of opinion that in these latter ages 
we haye greater cause of complaint than the an- 
cients had. And since that solemn festival is ap- 
proaching *, which calls for all the power of onu 
^ry^ aud which afibrds as noble a subject for the 

* %\xm\maiv 
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pti I pit as any revelation has taught us, the desigH 
of this paper shall be to show that our modems 
have greater adyantages towards true and solid 
eloquence than any which the celebrated speaken 
of antiquity enjoyed. 

^ The first groat and snbstantiid diflerence is, that 
their common-places, in which almost th^ whole 
force of amplification consists^ were drawn from 
the profit or honesty of the action, as they regarded 
only this present state of duration. But Christie 
anity, as it exalts morality to a greater perfection, 
as it brings the consideration of another life into 
the question, as it proposes rewards and punish*- 
ments of a higher nature and a longer continuance, 
is more adapted to affect the minds of the audience, 
naturally inclined to pursue what it imagines its 
^reatests interest and concern. If Pericles, as histoi. 
jrians report, could shake the firmest resolution of 
his hearers, and set the passions of all Greece in a 
ferment, when the present welfare of his country, 
or the fear of hostile invasions, was the subject ; 
vhatmay be expected from that orator who warns 
his audience against those evils which have no re. 
luedy, when once undergone, either from prudence 
or time ? As muck greater as the evils in a future 
state arc than these at present, so much are the mo» 
dves to persuasion under Christianity greater than 
those which mere moral considerations could sup- 
ply us wiih« But what I now mention relates only 
to the power of moving the aflcctions. There is 
another part of eloquence which is indeed its mas- 
terpiece ; I mean the marvellous, or sublime. In 
this the Christian orator has the advantage beyond 
contradiction. Our ideas are so infinitely enlarged 
by revelation, the eye of reason has so wide a pro« 
spcct iuto eternity, the notions of a Deity ace so 
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urortliy and refined, and the accounts we have of 
« state of happiness or misery so clear and evident, 
that the contemplation of such objects will give 
our discourse a noble vigour, an invincible force, 
beyond the power of any human consideration. 
Tally requires In his perfect orator some skill ia 
the nature of heavenly bodies ; because, sayi he, 
his mind will become more extensive and iincon. 
fined ; and when he descends to treat uf hnmaa 
aflairs, he ^ill both think and write in a more exalt- 
ed and magnificent manner. For the same reason 
•that excellent master would have recommended 
the study of those great and glorious mysteries 
which revelafion has discovered to us ; to which 
the noblest ]>arts of this system of the world are as 
much inferior as the creature is le^s excellent than 
its Creator. The wisest and most knowing amoi^ 
the heathens had very poor and imperfect notions 
of a future state. Tb^y had indeed some uncer- 
tain hopes, either received by tradition, or gathered 
by reason, that the existence of virtuous men would 
not be determined by the se{)aration of soul and 
body : but they cither disbelieved a future state of 
punishment and misery ; or^ upon the same ac« 
count that AppcUes painted Antigonns with one 
side only towards the spectator, that the loss of hb 
eye might not cast a blemish upon the whole piece; 
so these represented the ctmdition of man in its 
fairest view, and endeavoured to conceal what they 
thought was a deformity to human nature. I have 
often observed, that whenever the above-mentioned 
orator in his philosophical discourses is led by his 
argument to the mention of immortal itj, he seems 
•like one awakened out of sleep ; roused and alarmed 
with the dignity of the subject, he stretches his 
iffla^inatlpn to conc^Vi^ ^ovsk&sJoLV'Q^ \SL\LCQcumon, 
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and, with the greatness of his thonghts, casts, as it 
were a glory round the sentence. Uncertain and 
unsettled as he was, he seems fired with the con* 
tcmplation of it. And nothing bat such a glorious 
prospect could have forced so great a loTer of 
truth as he was to declare his resolution never to 
part with his persuasion of immortality, though it 
should be prored to be an erroneous one. But 
had he liyed to see all that Christianity has brought 
to light, how would he have lavished out all the 
force of eloquence in those noblest contemplations 
which human nature is capable of, the resurrection 
and the judgment that follows it ! How had his 
breast glowed with pleasure, when the whole com- 
pass of futurity lay open and exposed to his view ! 
How would his imagination have hurried him on 
in the pursuit of the mysteries of the incarnation ! 
How would he hare entered, with the force of 
lightning, into the affections of his hearers, and 
fixed their attention, in spite of all the opposition 
of corrupt nature, upon those glorious themes 
which his eloquence hath painted in such Uvely and 
lasting colours! 

^ This advantage Christians have ; and it waf 
with no small pleasure I lately met with a fragment 
of Longinus, which is preserved, as a testimony of 
that critic's judgment, at the be^nning of a man 
script of the New Testament in the Vatican librarj 
After that the author has numbered up the most cele- 
brated orators among the Grecians, he says, ^^add 
to these Paul of Tarsus, the patron of an opinion 
-Qot jet fully proved." As a heathen he condemns 
the Christian religion ; and, as an impartial critic» 
he judges in favour of the promoter and preacher 
of it. To me it seems that the latter part of hit 
judgment adds great weight to loa o\Sii!^«ql ^\ ^^)X» 

VOL, XT. BB 
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Paul's abilities since, under all the prejndice of 
opinions directly opposite, he is constrained to ac- 
knowledge the merit of that apostle. And no doubt 
Such as lion^inus describes St. Paul, such he ap- 
peared to the inhabitants of those countries which 
he visited and blessed with those doctrines he was 
divinely commissioned to preach. Sacred story 
gives us, in one circumstance, a convincing proof 
of his eloquence, when the men of Lystra called 
him Mercury ^^ because he was the chief S|>eaker,'' 
and would have paid divine worship to him, as to 
the God who invented and presided over eloquence 
This one account of our apostle sets his character, 
considered as an orator only, above all the cele* 
brated relations of the skill and influence of De- 
mosthenes and his contemporaries. Their power 
in speaking was admired, but still it .was thought 
human: their eloquence warmed and ravished tha 
hearers, but still it was thought the voice of man, 
not the voice of .God. What advantage then had 
St. Paul above those of Greece or Rome? I con- 
fess I can ascribe this excellence to nothing but the 
power of the doctrines he delivered, which may 
.'have still the- same influence on his hearers^ which 
have still the power when preached by a skilful 
orator, to make us break out in the same exprcs- 
sions as the disciples who met our Saviour in their 
way to £mmaus made use of ; ^' Did not our hearts 
.burn within us when he talked to us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the scriptures ?" I may 
be thought bold in my judgment -by some^ but I 
must aflirm that no one orator has left us so vi- 
sible marks and footsteps of his eloquence as our 
apostle. It may perhaps be wondered at, that, 
.in his reasonings upon idolatry at Athens, when 
.^qaencc was bota aniV ^^Mratoi^ hn confines 
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himself to strict argument only ; bnt my reader 
may remember what many authors of the best cre- 
dit have assured us, that all attempts upon the af- 
fections, and strokes of oratory, were expressly 
forbidden by the laws of that country in courts of 
judicature ilis want of eloquence therefore here 
was the cifect of his exact conformity to the laws ; 
but his discourse on the resurrection to the Corin- 
thians, his harangue before Agrippa upon his bw« 
conversion, and the necessity of that of others, are 
truly great, and may serve as full examples to those 
excellent rules for the sublime, which the best of 
critics has left us. The sum of all this discourse is, 
that our clergy have no farther to look for an exam, 
pie of the perfection they may arrive at than to St. 
Paul's harangues ; that when he, under the want of 
several advantages of nature, as he himself tells us, 
yivas heard, admired, and made a standard to suc- 
ceeding ages by the best judges of a ditferent per. 
suasion iu religion ; 1 say, our clergy may learn 
that, however instructive their sermons are, they are 
capable of receiving a great addition : which St, 
Paul has given them a noble example of, and the 
Christian religion has furnished them with certain 
ineans of attaining to.' 
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*0 €kac^i(Trcifv ^^oiabvos iyyi<rret ©sary. 

SOCRATES apud Xen. 
The fewer our wants, the nearer we resemUe the gods. 

It was the common boast of the heathen phi1oM>« 
phers, that by the efficacy of their several doctrines, 
they made human nature resemble the divine. How 
jnuch mistaken soever they might be in the several 
means they proposed for this end, it must be owned 
that the design was great and glorious. The finest 
work« of invention and imagination are of very little 
weight when put in the balance with what refines 
and exalts the rational mind. Longinus excuses 
Homer very handsomely, when he says the poet 
made his gods like men, that he might make his men 
appear like gods. But it must be allowed that 
several of the ancient philosophers acted as Cicero 
wishes iiomcr had cione: they endeavoured rather 
to make men like gods than gods like men. 

According to this general maxim in philosophy, 
some of them have endi*a?oured to place men in such 
ak 'state of pleasure, or indolence at least, as they 
vainly imagined the happiness of the Snpreme Being 
to consist in. On the other hand, the most virtuous 
sect of philosophers have created a chimerical wise 
man, whom they made exempt from passions and 
pain, and thought it enough to pronounce him alU 
sulVicient. 

This last character, when divested of the glare of 
human pliilosop\vy tVvaX v»\\Tti\\3i\s^"8» \^ ^v^\Ues no 
wore thaii that a gooOiauOi >ii\si*i xsvwi ^w\^ ^"^ •w.tbs 
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himself with patience, as not to yield tamely to the 
Tiolencc of passion and pain ; that he should learn 
6t> to suppress and contract his desir**8 as to have 
few wants ; and that he should cherish so many yir. 
tues in his soul as to have a perpetual source of plea* 
sure in himself. 

The Christian religion requires that, after haying 
framed the best idea we are able of the divine na-' 
ture, it should be our next care to conform ourselyes 
to it as far as our imperfections will permit. I 
might mention seyeral passages in the sacred writ* 
iiigs on this head, to which I might add manj 
maxims and wise sayings of moral authors among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

I shall only instance a remarkable passage, tc 
this purpose, out of Julian's Caesars. That emperor 
haying represented all the Roman emperors, with 
Alexander the Great, as passing in reyiew before the 
gods, and striving for the superiority, lets them all 
drop, excepting Alexander, Julius Caesar, Augustas 
Caesar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Constantine. 
Each of these great heroes of antiquity lays in hh 
claim for the upper place ; and, in order to it, sets 
forth his actions after the most advantageous maQ. 
ncr. But the gods, instead of being dazzled with 
the lustre of their actions, inquire by Mercury into 
the proper motiye and governing principle that in* 
fluenced them throughout the whole series of their 
liyes and exploits. Alexander tells them that his aim 
was to conquer ; Julius Caesar, that his was to gain 
the highest post in his country ; Augustus, to goyem 
well ; Trajan, that his was the same as that of Alex, 
ander, namely, to conquer. The question, at length, 
was put to Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great 
modesty, that it had always been his care to imitate 
thq §ods. This conduct seems to Vvm^ ^\^^^ ^^«^ 
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the most votes and best place in the whole assembly. 
Marcos Auretios being sifterwards asked to explain 
himself, declares that, by imitating the gods, he en* 
dcavoured to imitate them in the use of his under- 
standing, and all other faculties ; and in particular, 
that it was a1 ways his study to have as few wants 
as npssible in himself^ and to do all the good he 
coulu to others. 

Among the many methods by which revealed re- 
ligion has advanced morality, this is one, that it has 
given us a more just and perfect idea of that Being 
whom every reasonable creature ought to imitate 
The young man, in a heathen comedy, might justify 
his lewdness by the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, 
there was scarce any crime that might not be coun- 
tenanced by those notions of the deity which pre. 
vailed among the common people in the heathen 
world. Revealed religion sets forth a proper object 
lor imitation in that Being who is the pattern, as 
well as the source of all spiritual perfection. 

While we remain in this life we arc subject to 
innumerable temptations, which, if listened to, will 
make ns deviate from reason and goodness, the only 
things wherein we can imitate the Supreme Being. 
In the next life we meet with nothing to escite our 
inclinations (hat doth not deserve them. I shall 
therefore dismiss my reader with this maxim, viz. 
< Our happiness in this world prpceods from the 
fuppression of our desires, but in the iiex.t world 
from the gratification of them.' 
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Xflv following emy cmttes from the ingMloai M^ 
thor of, d^ letter iipoa norelty,. print^iii • lifli^ 
Spcctfttor: the notioiis are dfum iron Um flapiiit 
way of. thiakhig; hot, as iilOT coatrllMla to «Al 
the mind, aod may laigm BoUa soitfaBeoti «ff air 
own future graadeur and kippiaetiy I tUak itr waB 
deserfflt .to be presented to the public* 

Ir the uidreraa be the cieaiufe of an lafeltoirf 
mind, thii nind cottld have aolminadiate rcgaiOtt^ 
himsdf fai producing It. He needed not to ia«l|# 
trial of hit omoipoteiice to be ittformed what efieic^ 
were within its reachs the worid, as eaistibgia ii$ 
eternal idea, was then as beautiful as now i^^la 
drawn forth Into being; and in the iiaiieise alqw 
of his eiMBQce are contained far bri^ter acenei twn 
will be erelr set forth to view ; it b<»ng imposAla 
that the great Author of nature should bound his own 
power by. glTing existence to a system .of creatu raa 
ao perfect that ha^oannot toprovf nmmitllqr 
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most eicellent of all God's works mint be equally 
short of what his power is able to produce as the 
most imperfect, and may be exceeded ]i tth the same 
<aie. 

This thought hath made some imagine (what it 
must be confessed is not impossible) that the unfa- 
thomed space is e?er teeming with new births, the 
younger still inheriting grearer perfection than the 
elder. But, as this doth not fall within my present 
Tiew, I shall content myself with talking notice that 
the consideration now mcntianed proves undeniably, 
that the ideal worlds in the divine understanding 
yield a prospect more ample, various, and delightful, 
than any created world can do : and that therefore, 
as it is not to be suppostnl (hat God should make a 
world merely of inanimate matter, however diver- 
sified or inhabited only by creatures of no higher an 
order than brutes, so the end for which he designed 
bis reasonable offspring is the contemplation of his 
works, the enjoyment of himself, and in both to be 
happy ; having, to this purpose, endowed them with 
correspondent faculties and desires* He can have 
no greater pleasure from a bare review of his works 
than from a survey of his own ideas ; but we may 
be assured that he is well pleased in the satisfac- 
tion derived to beings capable of it, and for whose 
iintertainment he hath erected this immense theatre. 
Is not this more than an intimation of our immor- 
tality ? Man, who, when considered as on his pro- 
bation for a happy existence hereafter, is the most 
remarkable instance of divine wisdom, if we cut him 
off from all relation to eternity, is the most unac. 
countable composition in the wliole creation. He 
hath capacities to lodge a much greater variety of 
knowledge than he will be ever master of, and an 
^m9»lUfic(^ cuxiOMty Xo icviA ^%^^^ \v%thi of n^i*' 
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til re and prOTulence : but Tvith this, his organs, In 
their present structure, are rather fitted to serve the 
necessities of a vile body, than to minister to his un« 
dorstanding ; and from the little spot to which he 
is chained, he can frame but wandering guesses con. 
coming the innumerable worlds of light that encom. 
pass him; which, though in themselves of a prodU 
gious bigness, do but just glimmer in the remote 
spaces of the heavens : and when, with a great deal 
of time and pains, he hath laboured a little way up 
the steep ascent of truth, and beholds with pity the 
grovelling multitude beneath, in a moment his 
foot slides, and he tumbles down headlong into the 
grave. 

Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, in jus« 
tice to the Creator of the world, that there is another 
state when man shall be better situated for contem- 
plation, or rather have it in his power to remove 
from object to object, and from world to world ; and 
be accommodated with senses, and other helps, for 
making the quickest and most amazing discoveries. 
How does such a genius as Sir Isaac Newton, from 
amidst the darkness that involves human under. 
standing, break forth, and appear like one of another 
species ! The vast machine we inhabit lies open to 
him ; he seems not unacquainted with the general 
laws that govern it : and while with the transport 
of a philosopher he beholds and admires the glo« 
rtous work, he is capable of ])aying at once a mora 
devout and more rational homage to his Maker, 
but, alas ! how narrow is the prospect even of such 
a mind ! And how obscure to the compass that is 
taken in by the ken of an angel, or of a soul but 
newly escaped from its im prisonmen tin the body ! 
For my part i freely indulge my soul in the Coa« 
fidifnce of its future grauAeut ; \1 ^\c«MiiT&^^\9^*^s^i^ 
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that I, who know so small a portion of the works of 
the Creator, and with slow and painful stc*ps creep 
up and down on the surface of this globe, shall ere 
long shoot away with (he sniftness of imagination, 
trace out the hidden springs of nature's operations, 
be able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies in 
the rapidity of their career, be a spectator of the 
long chain of events in the natural and moral worlds, 
Yisit the several apartments of the creation, know 
how they are furnished and how inhabit(*d, compre* 
bend the order, and measure the magnitudes and 
distances of those orbs, which to us seem disposed 
without any regular design, and set all in the same 
•ircle; obserye the dependence of the parts of each 
fystem, and (if our minds are big enough to grasp 
the theory) of the several systems upon one another, 
from whence results the harmony of the universe. 
In eternity a great deal may be done of this kind. 
I find it of use to cherish (his generous ambition ; 
for, besides the secret refreshment it diffuses through 
my soul, it engages me in an endeavour to improve 
my faculties, as well as to exercise them conforma- 
biy to the rank I now hold among reasonable beings, 
and the hope 1 have of being once advanced to a 
more exalted station. 

The other, and that the ultimate end of man, is 
the enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot 
form a wish. Dim at best are the conceptions we 
have of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, kee|>s 
the creatures in suspense, neither discovering nor 
hiding himself; by which means, the libertine hath 
a handle to dispute his existene^e, while the nio^tt 
are content to speak him fair, but in their hearts pre- 
I ( r every trilling satisfaction to the favour of their 
Maker and ridicule the good man for the singular. 
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tlic free-thinker shall see his impious schemes oyer- 
turued, and be made a convert to the truths h« 
hates ? when deluded mortals shall be cdnyinced of 
the folly of their pursuits ; and the few wise, wha 
followed the guidance of Ileaven, and, scorning the 
blandishments of sense, and the sordid bribery of 
the world, aspired to a celestial abode, shall stand 
possessed of their utmost wish in the vision of tlie 
Creator ? Here the mind heaves a thought now and 
thea towards him, and hath some transient glances 
of jiis presence : when in the instant it thinks itself 
to have the fastest hold, the object eludes its cxpec- 
tati >ns, and it falls back tired and baffled to the 
ground. Doubtless there is some more perfect way 
of conversing with heaTcnly beings. Are not spi« 
rits capable of mutual intelligence, unless immersed 
in bodies, or by their intervention ? Must superior 
natures depend on inferior for the main privilege 
of sociable beini^s, that of conversing with and 
knowing each other? What would they have done 
had matter never been created ? J suppose, not have 
lived in eternal solitude. As incorporeal substances 
are of a nobler order, so be sure their manner of 
intercourse is anwerably more expedite and inti- 
mate. This method of communication we call in. 
tcUectual vision, as something analogous to th^ 
sense of seeing, which is the medium of our ac- 
quaintance with this visible world. And in some 
such way can God make himself the object of im« 
mediate intuition to the blessed ; and as he can, it 
is not improbable that he will, always condescend- 
ing, in the circumstances of doing it, to the weak- 
ness and proportion of finite minds. His works but 
faintly reflect «^he image of his perfections; it is a 
second-hand knowMge : to have a just id^ of hlsa 
It may be necessary to soelim aa\[ftV« ^^^.^^siSL 
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|8 that? It h som^hing that never entered into the 
beart of man to concoiTe ; yet, what we can easily 
conceive, will be a fountain of unspeakable and 
everlasting rapture. AU created glories will fade 
and die away in his presence. Perhaps it wilt be 
my happiness to compare the world with the fair 
eiemplar of it in the Divine Mind ; perhaps, to 
view the original plan of those wise designs that 
liavc been executing in a long succession of ages. 
Thus employed in finding out his works, and con- 
templating their Author, how shall I fall prostrate 
and adoring, my body swallowed up in the im. 
mensity of matter^ my mind in the infinitude of his 
perfections ! 
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